








The Portuguese Jesuits 


PROTEST TO THE GOVERNMENT AGAINST THEIR EX- 
PULSION BY THE PROVINCIAL, 
Very Rev, Luiz GONZAGA CABRAL, 


The following translation of the protest issued by 
Very Rev. Father Luiz Gonzaga Cabral, Provincial of 
the Society of Jesus in Portugal, on behalf of the religious 
committed to his charge who have been expelled from the 
country, is taken from the London Tablet. 

To my countrymen: The prolonged period of distress 
which elapsed while the Fathers and Brothers of the 
Society of Jesus were quitting Portugal to take the road 
of exile, being driven from their beloved native land 
on the charge of abominable crimes, whereas their life 
had been wholly spent in self-sacrifice on behalf of others, 
whilst I was moreover occupied with the care of my 
spiritual children, having to determine for each a new 
scene for the exercise of his zeal—all this, I say, occu- 
pied me to such an extent that hitherto I have been unable 
to find time to address this protest to my countrymen, 
which, however, is demanded of me as a relief for my 
own grief and by my duty as a Christian and a religious 
whose office lays upon him this responsibility. 

In this, my protestation and complaint, I shall speak 
only of those religious who, as members of the Society of 
Jesus, were subject to my jurisdiction, since for them 
alone was I responsible. I must, however, begin by 
saluting the glorious children of all religious orders whom 
we cherish and reverence as ennobled by their sufferings 
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and their participation in the cross through insults, bond- 
age, and even death itself, some of them having sealed 
a life of saintliness and self-devotedness with the testi- 
mony of their blood. 

But in thus solemnly addressing my country, I must, 
as a father, speak of my own well-beloved sons, express- 
ing my grief on beholding what they suffer, and protesting 
their innocence of the charges brought against them. 

In this free country men who extol the spirit of liberty, 
and claim to be leaders of the principle of universal 
equality, have on the instant expelled from Portu- 
guese territory more than three hundred of their fellow- 
citizens, spread amongst some scores of houses in the 
Motherland and colonies beyond the seas in Asia, Africa 
and Oceania. 


This cruel act was executed without the victims being 
permitted to speak one word in their defense, no time 
being allowed them to carry away a stitch of clothing, 
their books or their papers, though these contained the 
fruit of active studies pursued for years. 


SPOLIATION. 


In the name of liberty they have taken from us all 
that we possess, have seized our property and our houses, 
built with what by dint of careful economy had been saved 
out of the pensions of our pupils, or has been assigned 
by individuals and legally invested for the purpose in 
their own names. 

[The College of Campolide was established in 1858 
by three English subjects in order to assist Father Rade- 
maker in the development of education and material pro- 
gress in Portugal. The College of Campolide was ac- 
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cordingly for a long period English property and flew the 
British flag. Later, after the death of these persons, the 
trust was dissolved, and Campolide, with all its belong- 
ings, was acquired by other individuals, Portuguese or 
foreign. One of theses, Father Bramley, now in India, 
has, of course, claimed his share. I do not know why 
the Portuguese partner cannot do the same, there being 
a fundamental law which absolutely prohibits the con- 
fiscation in all cases of property belonging to private 
citizens. Since 1834, when the possession of property 
in Portugal was forbidden to religious orders, it has 
been the rule, as in England, that individuals alone could 
buy, sell or own such properties as were assigned by their 
legal owners to the use of Jesuits or others.] 

Along with buildings and land was seized, likewise, 
the furniture of our houses, comprising first-rate scien- 
tific collections in the museums, scientific apparatus and 
laboratories of the colleges at Campolide and S. Fiel, 
where for more than half a century, by means of thie 
monthly pensions of our boys, and the generosity of 
friends inspired by esteem and devotion, the intelligent 
and disinterested labors of our fathers and brothers had 
succeeded in accumulating valuable materials for study, 
which by every right were ours, and ours alone. 

Our libraries disappeared in like manner during the 
same period, the store where our linen was kept, the 
private rooms themselves, in each of which couid be 
found, besides a washstand and bed, only-a writing table 
and a modest bookstand with a few books—the corn- 
panions of our solitude— all were suddenly declared to 
be the property of the State; and we ourselves, thus 
summarily and arbitrarily despoiled of everything, and 
turned out of our own doors, were led to prison by a 
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throng of armed soldiers and civilians, amidst the in- 
sults and jeers of a mob long excited against us by the 
calumnies of a ribald press. 

Those who, forewarned of these outrages, succeeded in 
making their escape, were hunted like wild beasts through 
fields and streets, some of them—as I know certainly in 
the case of six—were pursued with gun shots—in some 
instances their assailants spat in their faces. 

Yet these were men who had never made any appear- 
ance in politics, criminals of a novel species, who had 
renounced and sacrificed all that is attractive in human 
life to devote themselves, without thought of worldly re- 
compense, to the education of youth in our schools, to 
preach the gospel to the heathen in our transmarine col- 
onies, or to exercise every kind of priestly ministry, how- 
ever hard and unattractive. Against these men a dis- 
reputable press, which in any other country would be 
sternly repressed, though spreading vague and blustering 
charges, could not in any single instance succeed in prov- 
ing, I will not say a solitary crime, but even a misde- 
meanor. 

Yet such were the men who were clapped into gaols 
and dungeons as notorious criminals, exposed to bar- 
barous sufferings, and for several days not even permitted 
any intercourse with one another. Let it not be said that 
all this is but exaggeration prompted by my grief. What 
has been endured by our exiles and captives went far 
beyond my simple sketch. 

In my own case—of which I may be allowed to speak 
—to say nothing of what the Society of Jesus has legiti- 
mately obtained through its work and administration, I 
had at least a right to what I duly inherited from my 
parents, with which I had acquired personal and landed 
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estates, all registered in my name; yet I was forced to 
leave Portugal without anything but the clothes on my 
back, and even those I owed to a friend, for I possessed no 
secular dress in which to make my escape. I had, more- 
over, no money in my pocket, save what was sent me by 
a stranger who knew me only by name and sight, and to 
whom in my exile I desire to testify my gratitude. 


TREATMENT IN PRISON, 


As to the sufferings of my beloved brethren I will only 
say that in the artillery barrack, which was under the 
control not of the military, but of the dregs of the popu- 
lace, not even a spoon was given to the prisoners where- 
with to eat their mess of food, that they were allowed to 
withdraw privately but once in eight hours, and poor 
invalids to whom such tyranny might prove fatal were 
told that they only sought a pretext for retirement. 

At night the guards threatened to shoot anyone who 
attempted to get up. Finally, these warders had the 
brutality to bring in abandoned women, but these were 
compelled to retreat before the calm and dignified bearing 
of my worthy brethren. 

As to the furniture, I will only say that afterwards 
when, being transferred to Caxias, they were there pro- 
vided with a mattress laid on the ground, a hard bolster, 
and a single blanket, they thought themselves in comfort 
by comparison. ~ 

In a dungeon of the Town Hall, before their removal 
to the central prison of Limoero, some of the captives 
were still worse treated, being crammed together, to the 
number of twenty-three, where there was scarce room 
for three or four, and they had for five days to breathe 
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foul air, not being suffered to leave the chamber, and 
there being no ventilation save through one small aper- 
ture. 

I am well aware that many officers and soldiers, coming 
to know the captives, manifested towards them not only 
sympathy but respect. These kindly feelings, however, 
for which we all desire to record our heartfelt gratitude, 
did not hinder the sufferings endured during five whole 
weeks. 

OUTLAWED AND EXILED. 


Nor is this all. When after all these hardships and 
torments the Provisional Government set about executing 
the sentence of exile and outlawry against these Portu- 
guese subjects in whose breasts there dwelt and still 
dwells the most ardent affection for their beloved country, 
these men who had bereft us of everything, who had 
taken possession of our goods and land, did not hesitate 
to require that they who, by a special decree, were to 
be driven from Portugal should pay their own transport ; 
and when one of our Fathers ventured to tell one of the 
officers who was more exigent in this exaction, that we 
had no means of doing so, he was answered, “ Well, we 
shall see; when we squeeze you a bit, and you begin to 
fester, you'll find a way.” 

Money was soon forthcoming, for Portugal is not yet 
entirely in the hands of a crew whose passions are aroused 
against persecuted innnocence. Many families contrib- 
uted to supply funds for the journey, plentiful stores 
of provisions and clothing were furnished, and I was 
deeply moved to see many of my spiritual children reach 
foreign lands in the attire supplied by our well-loved 
scholars of Campolide during their frequent visits to 
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their persecuted masters. In spirit I salute these bene- 
factors, and I shall never forget these young men who, 
without a hint from us, came to the succor of these poor 
sons of the Society. But ere they took the road of exile 
there was reserved for them yet one more cruel humilia- 
tion. 

Venerable elders, distinguished men of science, held 
in repute at home and abroad, religious venerated for 
their virtue, youths still almost boys, with innocence 
stamped on their features—all had to go to an anthro- 
pometric station and to be treated like notorious crim- 
inals, being described, photographed and measured in 
every detail, down to the joints of their fingers. The 
photographs then appeared in the newspapers, with the 
number assigned to each as to a convict. I cannot 
refrain from special protest against a proceeding so in- 
credibly vexatious. 

(Thanks are due to the benevolence manifested by 
the English press on occasion of these cruel trials, and 
especially that here spoken of in these anthropometric 
measurements. In particular may be mentioned tthe 
Saturday Review and a strong protest of the Bystander, 
November 16, p. 329. As to the United States, we can 
hardly find words to express our gratitude for their in- 
tervention in our behalf. The Echo de Paris, December 
19, and the Memento of Turin, December 18, verify the 
report that President Taft himself expressed by wire to 
his Minister at Lisbon the painful impression which had 
been produced in the United States by the knowledge 
that the Jesuits had been imprisoned. Moreover, the 
new Portuguese Government was warned that it would 
never be recognized if it did not put an end to such treat- 
ment, which was described as a disgrace to the civilized 
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world. A few days later all of our fathers were released. 
—C. Torrend.] 

One circumstance in the persecution yet remains to be 
exhibited. A decree with the force of law published by 
the Provisional Government on October 10 revokes all 
exceptional legislation, and in its first article, No. 2, it 
assigns as the motive of such revocation that “there are 
now no permanent penalties of unlimited duration in 
the Portuguese Republic.” But, strange to say, the law 
fulminated against the Society of Jesus is in flat con- 
tradiction to this declaration. Against us has been issued 
an exceptional law, so odious that one is astounded to 
think that in the twentieth century it has been possible 
to establish in full vigor such Draconian legislation, 
which is not liberty but the most absolute despotism. 
As though it were not enough to show its palpable op- 
position to the liberal professions of the new republic, the 
sentence which condemns us to exile and deprives us of 
the rights of Portuguese subjects is a permanent one, 
solemnly promulgated with the ruthless formula “ for 
ever.” 

Such is a slight sketch of the tyrannies of which we 
have been the victims in the name of liberty. 


Tue CHARGES AND THEIR ANSWERS. 


It will naturally be asked, what were our crimes? 

In the first place it is passing strange that to this mo- 
ment not a single offense has been alleged against us. 

The law of October 8 assigns none, but appeals to the 
ancient obsolete legislation of Pombal (1758) and Aguiar 
(1834) ; it revokes Hintse Ribeiro’s decree, and pro- 
mulgates antiquated vexations by which to victimize us. 


aces ee Te 
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On the other hand, public opinion—so-called—misled 
by the wild declamations of an irreconcilable press, never 
succeeded in formulating against us more than the vague 
charges devised by Jacobin novelists. In spite of all 
researches in the columns of anti-Jesuit journalism, or 
amongst the legends which circulate amongst the most 
credulous of my compatriots, I can find no accusation 
that does not fall under one of these six heads: 

1. Armaments and subterranean galleries. 

2. Wealth and fraudvlent acquisition of inheritances. 

3. Inveigling youths to become Jesuits. 

4. Secret associations. 

5. Political and anti-republican activity. 

6. Reactionary influence. 

In this dark hour, when with sad hearts we are all 
compelled to quit our beloved Portugal, I owe to my 
country a categorical reply to these accusations of our 
persecutors, 


i ARMAMENTS AND SUBTERRANEAN GALLERIES. 


The answer is simple. We had no armaments what- 
ever, nor in any of our houses were there subterranean 
passages by which to escape or communicate with others. 

And yet, had it been otherwise, had we possessed such 
covered ways—what then? Had we not a right in view 
of what occurred? Our conduct, though_less frank and 
open, would have been at least more businesslike, as 
was said a few weeks ago in the Spanish Parliament, 
by the Premier Canalejas, in regard of defensive works 
said to exist in some religious houses. How then, what 
happened at Campolide, where the mob broke in, flooding 
corridors and private rooms, bursting open everything, 
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throwing about books and papers, and threatening to 
shoot the unfortunate inmates? Does not all this show 
that it would have been highly advantageous to have 
had some means of hindering the sack of the college until 
the public force could come to the rescue? In reality, 
however, there was nothing of the sort. 

In the whole building of Campolide were only a couple 
of guns for purposes of sport, when our professors went 
for a fortnight’s holiday to a country house at Val de 
Rosas. Moreover, these guns were not employed when 
the assault took place. 

What, then, of the shots fired from our residence at 
Quelhas? These shots were the occasion for bitter cal- 
umnies against us, in an official note which as yet has 
not been contradicted by the Provisional Government. 

The general himself commanding at Lisbon, who was 
appointed by the republic, acknowledged to the repre- 
sentative of the Paris //lustration that, as was clearly 
proved, none of us had any hand in any thing so done. 
Who it was that fired the shots, some being dressed in 
costumes found in our rooms, can easily be understood, 
especially when we know what occurred at Campolide, 
where one of these pseudo-Jesuits who fell to the shots 
of one of his comrades was found to be wearing his 
military uniform under his cassock, thus betraying his 
true character. 

It is certain, moreover, that two days prior to the as- 
sault on the Quelhas residence, all the fathers there had 
been arrested and imprisoned. As to the secret under- 
ground passages and communications by which these 
mythical Jesuit riflemen made their escape, no one ever 
saw them to this moment. 

Moreover, the general in command has likewise de- 
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clared that there are no such subterranean works except- 
ing narrow sewers. 

So much for Quelhas. As to Campolide, I may add 
that beneath the surface were cut various water channels, 
amongst them a fine cistern constructed by one of my 
predecessors as director of the college. But although 
these channnels had been inspected and their real char- 
acter understood, the Anticlerical press did not hesitate 
to produce a sketch of one them and to style it “ entrance 
to a subterranean.” 

I confess that I never thought I should one day be 
called upon to defend myself against the charge of such 
arsenals and ambushes. Such Arabian Night tales, so 
frequent in the Jacobin press, had often amused my 
brothers and myself, and when about a twelvemonth since 
terrible stories about an arsenal at Campolide were being 
circulated, and a friend of mine who had recently been 
a Minister of the Crown, warned me that we should at 
last be obliged to provide against an assault, I answered 
plainly that we would rather have our lives taken than 
take the lives of others. 


2. WEALTH. 


The belief in Jesuit wealth was so deeply rooted in 
Portugal as to ig entertained not only bs our enemies 
but even by our best friends. : 

Supposing this belief to be well-grounded, why should 
it make us criminals? It would be a strange measure 
to expel a man from his country merely because he pos- 
sessed a large sum of money. But our reputed wealth 
was purely fabulous, without any foundation in fact. 
Would that the society had actually in Portugal abundant 
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material resources, we should have no lack of good works 
on which to expend them for the good of our country. 

But we had no such resources. Frequently after my 
appointment as superior I had a hard struggle against 
grievous difficulties to find means of supporting my sub- 
jects. . 

So many are the misconceptions regarding Jesuit 
property that with a view of dispelling them I long 
projected a course of lectures on the subject. I was, 
however, prevented from doing as I wished by the in- 
cognito in which I was placed by Hintse Ribeiro’s decree. 
[The decree alluded to is that of April 18, 1901, 
by which the Jesuit Order was compelled to have its 
statutes approved by the government. Accordingly, they 
formed the Association “ Fe e Patria,’ which was ruled 
by a president and a small committee, so that officially 
the office of provincial was little concerned—C,. Tor- 
rend.] God knows what a mortification it was to me to 
have to assume a disguise imposed by law, but wholly 
repugnant to my own straightforwardness and natural 
ideas concerning truth as well as to the heartfelt love 
and admiration which I entertained for the Society of 
Jesus. 

This matter will require but a few words. 

If the government of the society is strictly monarchical, 
its administration is, on the contrary, extremely decentral- 
ized. Each house is separately administered, and noth- 
ing can be more imaginary than the bottomless common 
purse which has inspired so many falsehoods. 

As a fact, if in Portugal, thanks to the careful admin- 
istration of their superiors, the Jesuit houses have been 
free from debt, they have usually possessed few com- 
forts, and have sometimes endured great hardships. 
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Residences subsisted merely upon stipends for masses 
and preaching, or alms spontaneously offered. In the 
colleges the great expenses required to provide our boys 
with board and lodging, with the comforts and amuse- 
ments they enjoyed and still more with what was 
required to keep abreast of modern educational develop- 
ments, all this, I say, obliged us to interrupt our build- 
ing works till the number of pupils should be much in- 
creased. 

[It is remarkable that while by universal consent 
Campolide ranked first in respect to board, tuition and 
hygiene as well as physical training, and while other 
colleges charged £5 or £6 per month, Campolide never 
charged more than £4. In the provinces, at Beira, S. 
Fiel, giving the same education, long exacted only £1 
10s.—only recently was the monthly fee raised to £2. 
Among the recreations provided for our boys must not 
be forgotten the scientific excursions initiated at Cam- 
polide two years ago by myself along with Father Luisier, 
for the benefit of the older students who were about to 
finish their school course and proceed to the university, 
and were thus introduced to all branches of natural his- 
tory. The public schools which adopted the same plan 
later on did but imitate us, and not so thoroughly.—C. 
Torrend.] 

The anti-religious movement of 1901 having alarmed 
many families, so that the number of scholars decreased, 
it was found necessary to suspend operations. At a later 
period, when I was myself made rector of the college, 
I contrived to make considerable additions, but the 
troubles stirred up by the revolutionary press checked 
the work, which has been at a standstill for two years. 
Such is the truth of our wealth in Portugal. 
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What am I to say of our seminary fund, that, I mean, 
which is devoted to the education of young men in the 
society? How many of our opponents have expended 
their eloquence in vigorous denunciation of our wealth, 
without reflecting on the circumstances under which our 
recruits are enrolled and trained! The training in the 
society is very slow: one who goes through the entire 
course is occupied in it for fifteen or even seventeen 
years. There are included the ascetical training of 
the Novitiate, then the literary and philosophical and the 
theological, and as a rule there is introduced one of 
practical pedagogy for those who are to teach in the 
colleges. 

On the other hand the great majority of vocations to 
the order were from the middle or lower classes, and 
the subjects had but little to obtain from their parents. 

It thus resulted that for the heavy expenses necessary 
for this lengthy training of some two hundred priests 
and scholastics, about a hundred of whom were engaged 
in study at home or abroad, the sole resource was the 
fund established by some of our own members who had 
devoted their own fortunes to this very purpose. I can 
here testify that the vast majority of ours in Portugal 
never gave aught to the society, either because they had 
nothing to give or because superiors would not permit 
them, on account of the poverty of their relatives. Hence 
it resulted that the funds destined for the training and 
instruction of our young men were wholly inadequate, 
and opulent benefactors whose generosity might supply 
the deficit were but rare in our country, where wealthy 
Catholics are few, and the fixed idea of Jesuit wealth 
hinders even our best friends from allowing us to benefit 
even by the large sums spent upon charitable purposes. 
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What, then, about our methods of acquiring inherit- 
ances? Against this slander I protest with all my 
energy. The fantastic pictures frequently drawn 
in lurid colors by our enemies, are mere repetitions 
of the time-worn fables invented by pamphleteers. Sel- 
dom indeed have legacies been bequeathed to us in Por- 
tugal, and in two cases alone were they at all con- 
siderable. Had they been more frequent we should have 
notably extended our propaganda, religious, educational, 
literary and likewise patriotic—both in our own country 
and its dominions over sea. How often in conversation 
with my brethren, when speaking of generous bequests 
made to the Misericordias, and especially to that of 
Oporto, have I not remarked on the terrible outcry 
which would be aroused were any portion of such wealth 
to be assigned to works of the Society of Jesus. 


3. INVEIGLING YOUTHS TO JOIN THE ORDER. 


Never has it been thought blameworthy for anyone to 
invite others, by word or writing, to join the association 
which he himself esteems, and whose prosperity he ac- 
cordingly desires; a religious man has a right to recom- 
mend any who possess the requisite qualities to join his 
order, and serve God therein. I must, however, make an 
exception in the case of our Society, which will doubtless 
astonish many, Pn 

We have a special rule forbidding us to advise anyone 
definitely to join the Society, or to do more than further 
what we believe to be a genuine vocation from God, 
without any particular determination. 

Such I know was the conduct of all my brethren, and 
had they done otherwise they would not only have trans- 
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gressed their rule, but, moreover, have acted foolishly. 
In fact, the first question put to a candidate for admission 
is whether he has been influenced by anyone in this way, 
it being certain that a youth so attracted would not 
persevere. In truth, life in the Society demands such 
self-sacrifice, and obedience so perfect, that nothing but 
a genuine call from God can ensure fidelity; no human 
influence will avail for perseverance. 

The long training, too, prior to the taking of final vows, 
affords such a guarantee of human liberty as there is in 
no other state of life, for during all this period—extend- 
ing, as I have said, to fifteen or seventeen years—each of 
us may be released from the Society, as he surely will 
be if he have not a real vocation. 

As a matter of fact, our enemies in Portugal provided 
us with abundant arguments to refute this charge. For 
some weeks before the republic was proclaimed the re- 
volutionary newspapers published various letters of one 
of our fathers to a young man who had intended for 
some time to join the Society. These letters are models 
of prudence, moderation and spiritual honor, and who- 
ever without prejudice or heed of the malicious com- 
ments in which they were embedded, will but study these 
harmless epistles, so worthy of a good religious, will find 
in them a conclusive answer to the slander against us. 


4. Our SeEcrET ASSOCIATIONS. 


If there were any such amongst us would it not be 
somewhat curious to find that those who prosecute us on 
this account are amongst the most influential patrons of 
secret societies? However this may be, there is no accusa- 
tion more utterly false than this. The institute and rules 
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of the society are to-day—more than ever—open to all 
the world in every public library. It is true that since 
1901 the society has assumed a kind of pseudo character 
in the eyes of the public and the law. 

But this was imposed upon us by statesmen who, 
though at the head of a Catholic government, did not 
dare to grant to a religious order approved by the Holy 
See that liberty given us even in Protestant countries 
which have a true notion of freedom. 

We had therefore to assume the pseudonym of “ Asso- 
ciation for Faith and Fatherland” (“ Assosciao Fe e 
Patria’). I must acknowledge that threatened as we 
were with dispersion and banishment, we were but too 
glad to obtain this simulacrum of liberty, and to avail 
ourselves of any title under which we might devote our- 
selves to the utmost for the benefit of religion and 
of Portugal. But, I repeat, it was unwillingly that we 
adopted this legal incognito, which moreover hoodwinked 
nobody. 

The actual Republican Government took possession of 
our own official catalogues, in which were recorded all 
our names and occupations. They may thus see that 
we never thought there was any reason to make a mys- 
tery of our existence or to shrink from letting it be 
known to the full that we bear a title which we esteem 
next to that of Christian, namely, that of religious of the 
Society of Jesus. 


5. PoLiricAL AND ANTI-REPUBLICAN ACTIVITY. 
Opinions expressed in certain articles of the Mensa- 


geiro, whispers of later years concerning our share in 
the polemics of the newspaper named Portugal, and in- 
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numerable fictions about the Jesuits, on occasions of the 
late elections: such were the causes of the accusation 
that we meddled with politics. 

As for the Mensageiro, its articles are open to all who 
choose to read them, and the doctrines there expressed 
as to the responsibility of the electorate in regard of 
legislation and its execution, as to the solidarity of the 
members of our party, its traditions, program and poli- 
tical life, are after all only those which are common 
amongst every people with whom the principles of civic 
culture and the social obligations of Catholics have not 
been so lamentably forgotten as with us. Only those 
who realize how utterly all is ignored which has been 
ventilated in these subjects outside Portugal, by epis- 
copal pastorals, ecclesiastical instructions, and the zealous 
propaganda of the press, can explain the astonishment 
of marry Portuguese, to whom conclusions concerning 
morals and conduct which elsewhere were familiar to all 
seemed altogether novel. 

But however we may differ in regard of such matters, 
what kind of liberty would a country enjoy in which a 
theologian or moralist was not permitted to express the 
doctrines in which he believed or to write in periodicals 
on subjects of his special study? 

As to the journal Portugal, a letter from its editor-in- 
chief published a few days ago may take the place of a 
reply. In it he declares that during the latest phase of 
the paper, precisely that in which it was most fiercely 
attacked for its polemical attitude, the Society had no 
share whatever. 

In saying this I have no desire to shirk responsibility, 
or to express disapproval of the energy displayed by the 
Catholic press. Far from it. Truth must be vigorously 
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championed, and the more so in proportion as the ene- 
mies of religion claim for themselves unrestrained license 
of language and calumny. They cannot indeed be fought 
with their own weapons, which honor and Christian 
charity forbid us to use, but at least they must be en- 
countered with unflinching courage and resolute inde- 
pendence. 

A revolutionary journal lately published a letter of 
mine in which I asked a correspondent to interest him- 
self in obtaining support for those responsible for the 
Portugal. I say nothing of the surreptitious publication 
of a private letter, nor of the insidious comments by 
which it was accompanied. I would only observe that 
the interest which I exhibited in this undertaking shows 
no more than that its general drift was in accord with 
my own views. Is there any offence in this—even were 
it a fact that the articles written during the last stage of 
this newspaper were in reality ours? 

Finally, as regards the last election, I must absolutely 
deny the fables circulated concerning my brethren by an 
unscrupulous press. I say nothing of the silly tales of 
Jesuits, crucifix in hand, threatening all who voted for 
the government with everlasting damnation. Such non- 
sense proves only how little those who spread these 
stories know about us. More than this, not one of my 
brethren took part in any electoral propaganda. Some 
Catholics even will be surprised to learn that very few 
of us recorded our votes, this abstention being justified 
in most cases for serious reasons, by which alone can it 
be justified in such circumstances. 

As to advice given by us when privately consulted, 
and in matters of conscience, I should not say anything, 
but for the factitious indignation exhibited by the hostile 
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press, and its misrepresentation of facts divorced from 
their circumstances. 

The last government of the monarchy from its com- 
mencement not only showed itself distinctly anti-clerical, 
but after variously infringing the rights of the Church, 
began a persecution of religious orders, affording clear 
evidence to all who did not choose to shut their eyes that 
their purpose in regard of these was no other than that 
exhibited in the last decrees issued in the king’s name the 
day previous to his deposition, and exaltingly proclaimed 
in the public press immediately after the revolution. 
Now, I would ask, what Catholic priest wishing to do 
his duty in face of such a state of things would not 
lift up his voice against so manifest a danger and with 
the Baptist denounce what he holds to be unlawful? 

. On this particular question of politics, as on many 
others, I was honored with gratuitous slander by the 
enemies of the Society, who attributed to my government 
of the province a new direction given to the Society in 
Portugal. The truth is that neither as superior nor as 
counsellor had I ever to interfere, as these insidious 
writers pretended, with the conduct of ours. 

The policy of the Society of Jesus at the present day, 
as it has ever been, is that expressed in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” The enemies of God and His 
Church cannot forgive our combat for this ideal and our 
constant endeavor for its realization. 

Hence the implacable hostility wherewith we have ever 
been assailed, with charges the most diverse which in 
various times and circumstances have been found ser- 
viceable against us. In every case our adversaries have 
proved to be those of God and the Catholic Church. 
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What is now in progress proves the truth of what | 
say. It is alleged that we Jesuits are the worst enemies 
of the republic, and must accordingly be treated with 
exceptional severity. This is a mere pretense. The 
Society has nothing to do with Republican institutions as 
such. When absolute monarchies were the rule through- 
out the civilized world, the foremost Jesuit writers already 
taught, on grounds of philosophy and divinity, the funda- 
mental principles of democracy, and at the present day 
none of our provinces are more prosperous or enjoy 
greater liberty than those established under republics; it 
will be sufficient to name those in the United States. 
There is, therefore, no such opposition as is pretended 
between Jesuits and republics. 

It will, however, be objected that in Portugal at least 
we were anti-Republicans. 

But, in the first place, wherever it is situated, the 
society, like the Catholic Church, inculcates loyalty to 
whatever form of government is duly established. And 
Portugal was a monarchy. A still more powerful reason 
precluded our sympathy with the Republican movement 
in Portugal, namely, that the republic as exhibited in our 
national history was not the republic imagined by specu- 
lative sociologists. It is Republicans who make a repub- 
lic, and who were these in Portugal? With few very 
rare exceptions they were the declared enemies of religion, 
either avowedly unbelievers, or at best wholly indifferent 
to all beyond politics. Could we, without beittg false to 
our most cherished principles, affect sympathy with such 
a party? 

They themselves undertook to show by their actions 
that we were not wrong; just as the last government 
under the monarchy clearly showed by its action that 
we were not mistaken in its regard. 
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I must, however, acknowledge that for all my dread 
of the revolutionary intolerance of these advocates of 
liberty, my simplicity was at fault, since I never dreamed 
of what we are witnessing to-day. 


6. REACTIONARY INFLUENCE. 


As it seems to me, I have replied to all the pretexts 
alleged to justify all the arbitrary tyranny, the spolia- 
tions and outrages against liberty of which my religious 
brethren and myself have been the victims, it remains 
only to speak of what is proclaimed as the final motive 
of the laws enacted against us, that our influence is 
reactionary. 

Well! our enemies are right, if this reactionary spirit 
signifies fidelity and love for the Catholic Church, self- 
renunciation for Christ’s sake, earnest endeavor that no 
jot or tittle of His law be neglected. 

If it means that we have striven to produce in Portugal 
a body of active and fearless Catholics, who will not 
confine themselves to prayers, but will labor by word 
and deed to renew all things in Christ; that to this end 
we employ every means within our reach, the pulpit, the 
confessional, lectureships, the press, in order thus to 
promote the glory of God and salvation of souls—then 
in truth we are reactionaries, and guilty of the offense 
laid to our charge. 

Strange offence indeed, in a country where on every 
hand we hear our enemies proclaiming liberty of con- 
science, of speech, of the press! Strange offence of 
which to be accused by men who denounced the mon- 
archy for suppressing freedom, while in the columns of 
their newspapers and the rhetoric of their meetings they 
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were violently attacking authority and its representatives : 
an offence to be punished by those who are never weary 
of declaring that every man must be allowed to propa- 
vate and fight for his own ideas. Yet what else did we 
do? Were we ever known to enforce the agreement of 
others or to avenge ourselves for their disagreement by 
inflicting upon them what we have ourselves endured— 
arrest, imprisonment, confiscation, banishment? No, it 
cannot be said that such conduct was ever ours; it is 
peculiar to those false prophets of liberty who, instead 
of responding with reason and argument, seek to reduce 
us forcibly to silence, or to crush us with insult and 
declamation. 














The Portuguese Revolution 


(From the Dublin Review, January, 1911.) 


The discovery of radio-activity has shown us, as a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review once pointed out, that even the 
Daltonian atom, once supposed to be an “ ultimate,” is 
the scene of indescribable activities, a complex piece of 
mechanism composed of thousands of parts, a star-cluster 
in miniature, subject to all kinds of dynamical vicissitudes, 
to perturbation, acceleration, internal friction, total or 
partial disruption. And to each atom is appointed a fixed 
term of existence. Sooner or later, the balance of equi- 
librium is tilted, disturbance eventuates in overthrow ; the 
tiny exquisite system finally breaks up. Of atoms, as’ of 
men, it may be said with truth, Quisque suos patitur 
mancs, and not only of atoms and plants, and men, but 
of empires and solar systems as well. 

In all these cases decay and death are the rule, but 
this decay and this death are generally brought about by 
many causes. In the case of Portugal, for example, it 
is only the quack historian who will explain the downfall 
of that country by the Church and the Braganzas. Not 
that the Church and the Braganzas are perfectly blame- 
less. They naturally declined with the other estate of the 
realm, but for that other estate to lay all the fault at 
their door is much as if the hold of a leaking ship were 
to accuse the wheel-house of letting in the water. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in his careful enumeration 
of the causes that have led to Portugal’s decay, the most 
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painstaking student of modern Portugal makes no refer- 
ence whatever either to the Church or to the Braganzas. 
[See Le Portugal Inconnu, Par Leon Poinsard. Paris: 
Bureau de la Science Sociale, 56 Rue Jacob. 1910.] 
The student referred to is M. Léon Poinsard, one ot 
the most distinguished representatives of the social school 
founded by the famous sociologist, Le Play, a school 
which now numbers many followers in France and Bel- 
gium. As is well known, this school inculcates the prac- 
tice of taking innumerable observations on the causes of a 
country’s prosperity or decay, and the profound observers 
belonging to it are responsible for an excellent series of 
books on social science. M. Poinsard was invited to 
Portugal some years ago by Coimbra University, and he 
- was thus enabled to make on the spot a most careful 


investigation of that country’s condition. 


“Few nations” [he says in his Portugal Inconnu) 
“have been subjected to such profound and such long- 
continued disorganizing actions as those from which the 
Portuguese people have suffered. From the earliest time 
up to the middle of the last century everything has con- 
spired to destroy the ancient social cadres, to impede 
work in its different branches, to disarrange the economic 
movement, and, in fine, to create a quite artificial situa- 
tion, based upon precarious resources and corrupt pro- 
cesses. From the sixteenth century the upper classes 
pretended to live entirely on riches drawn from India. 
Later on, those riches were replaced by the treasures of 
Brazil. From that time these classes regarded them- 
selves quite as the sons of a rich and idle family, pre- 
occupied exclusively with its pleasures, and accustomed 
to have recourse in all cases to the labour of others. 

“But now times have changed. A great number of 
the old families have been ruined by their own prodigality 
as much as by the revolutions, and, as the people them- 
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selves were very poor, the nation has fallen almost sud- 
denly into a most precarious situation. 

“Towards 1850, at the end of the great political 
troubles, from which the country had suffered for fifty 
years, Portugal was without economic activity, without 
capital and almost without men capable of carrying out 
a movement of national reconstruction. Agriculture had 
fallen so low that the kingdom was obliged to import 
most of the wheat and the meat necessary for the con- 
sumption of the towns. Mechanical industry did not 
exist. There were no properly equipped ports, no roads, 
no railways. Money was rare and credit mil. Secondary 
and higher education remained rudimentary and without 
any practical value. Primary education hardly existed. 
But of all the unfavorable symptoms, the most unfavor- 
able was certainly the lack of social organization result- 
ing from the facts of the past.” 

M. Poinsard further tells us how, during his residence 
in Portugal, he was struck by the feeble and unmethodical 
education which was given in the schools, by the careless 
way in which the children were brought up. The spoiled 
child type was very frequent. Caprice and irregularity 
guided men’s lives. Indiscipline became a habit. 

This incomplete and irrational education produced, he 
says, among the upper classes, prejudices and habits 
quite at variance with the tendencies and the needs of 
modern society. That society is based on capacity, on 
work, on keeping in touch with the world movement. 
Education in Portugal led young men to select adminis- 
trative or literary careers in preference to cafeers involv- 
ing a knowledge of industry and commerce. 

It also led to the gravest intellectual and moral con- 
sequences. Devoid of any spirit of work and enterprise, 
the Portuguese of the upper classes lost the sentiment of 
the practical and the useful. Inclined to spend their lives 
in futile theorizing, or even in complete idleness, they 
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have hardly ever felt the need of vigorous, exact, pa- 
tient, first-hand observation. They had a natural ten- 
dency, and an innate preference, for theories easily 
learned out of books, and well suited to furnish subjects 
of subtle discussion and of ingenious and eloquent dis- 
sertations. 

“ As to morality,” writes M. Poinsard, “it seems to be 
diminishing. Formerly the religious spirit and the moral 
training of the Church made up, to a certain extent, for 
the feebleness of the education, and tended to preserve a 
high standard of morality. But for a long time past in- 
fidelity has been rife in many of the well-to-do families. 
Easily acquired richness, idleness, slavery, have developed 
among the men a precocity and a lightness of morals 
which have also contributed to the social disorganiza- 
tion.” 

So far this able French observer, who finds that the 
first remedy is “the constitution of social cadres calcu- 
lated to reorganize little by little this mass of humanity 
which is as unstable and migratory as the dunes of its own 
sea-coast.”’ 

It will be noticed that this French writer does not 
mention the Church as being a cause of that decadence. 
On the contrary, he holds that the Church has been a 
good influence—a view taken also by a Republican and 
agnostic journalist of remarkable ability, Senhor Fran- 
cisco Manuel Homem Christo. 

This gentleman has repeatedly declared in his paper, 
the Povo de Aveiro, that at the present moment Portugal 
needs the Church, needs even the Jesuits, because the 
Church and the Jesuits serve to correct that fatal want of 
discipline which is the ruin of the country. He also points 
out that at the present moment the people need drill, 
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work, discipline more than anything else. Naturally 
casual, flighty and prone to attach too much importance 
to mere windy rhetoric, they could not possibly be ruled 
over by a worse Government than that to which their 
destinies are now entrusted. 

This writer’s diagnosis of the situation agrees closely 
with that of M. Poinsard. In all probability, therefore, 
he is right, and that is doubtless why the Republican 
Government recently suppressed Sr Christo’s newspaper 
and threw Sr. Christo himself into prison. 

The great Portuguese empire, brilliant though it once 
appeared, was never in reality sound. When Goa was at 
the summit of its prosperity, its merchants blazed in 
silks and jewels but knew nothing of book-keeping. The 
exterior glitter was so dazzling and so misleading that it 
perhaps blinded many to the fact that the empire was 
never really solid and its wealth co-existed with real 
poverty among its peasantry. 

A further item among the signs and causes of decay 
which M. Poinsard does not mention is the discouraging 
effect which the loss of her colonies and of her naval pres- 
tige must have had on Portugal. It was a moral effect, 
but it damped the spirit of the nation in a remarkable 
way. 

The opening of the year 1910, then, found the Por- 
tuguese in a very disorganized and discontented con- 
dition. And this disorganized nation was ruled over by a 
disorganized Government. As is well known, it was 
ruled by alternate gangs of corrupt politicians, who ex- 
ploited the people in the most shameless manner. 

The finances were in a deplorable condition. The eco- 
nomic condition of the country could hardly be worse. 
The most suicidal devices were resorted to for the pur- 
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pose of raising revenue. The peasant was taxed to the 
extreme limit. The mercantile companies had each to 
pay a salary toa Government inspector who did absolutely 
nothing and whose nomination came, after a while, to 
rest entirely with the company on whom he was supposed 
to act as a check. In other words, these posts were 
merely sinecures for politicians who happened at the 
moment to be out of office. Of fonctionnaires there was 
a veritable plague. Senhor Franco discharged some thou- 
sands of them, but after his fall they came back, bringing 
thousands more with them. The Republic, I might here 
remark, is likely to make this nuisance all the greater 
owing to the number of supporters whom it has to re- 
ward. In Oporto, as I am informed by a resident of 
that city, it is even turning officials out of non-political 
posts, gained fairly at competitive examinations, in order 
to make room for Republican “ heroes.” 

To return, however, to the monarchy. The Credito 
Predial scandal, a sort of Portuguese Panama, in which 
the Government was concerned, was the last straw. Ow- 
ing to the well-known tacit agreement among the prin- 
cipal parties that they should plunder the country in 
turn, improvement by constitutional means was out of the 
question. A dictatorship was, therefore, the only hope 
for Portugal. 

Dom Carlos had appointed a Dictator, and had paid 
with his life for that excellent and patriotic measure. 
Dom Manoel was far too young, inexperienced and weak, 
to follow his father’s example, and his prospects were 
hopeless owing to the fact that his own Cabinet, his own 
General Staff and nearly all his leading officials were 
leagued against him. Outwardly these honorable men 
were supporters of the monarchy, but as a matter of fact 
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nearly all of them were members of various secret so- 
cieties. : 

It has been argued that since some change was indi- 
spensably necessary in Portugal, and since the king was 
not strong enough to extricate his country from the poli- 
tical cul de sac, therefore the revolutionists were quite 
justified. 

To this I reply that the great majority of the Portu- 
guese people did not desire a revolution, that the king was 
only too willing to do anything that was asked of him, 
that the reformers should consequently have devoted their 
efforts to effecting improvements inside the limits of the 
Constitution, or even to altering the Constitution in 
friendly co-operation with the monarch. There was no 
need to have recourse to such a desperate remedy as 
revolution. Surgeons avoid amputations whenever they 
can. So should nations. An important part of the an- 
cient Portuguese State was hastily cut off, despite the fact 
that the evil did not reside in that part alone. The Young 
Turks were wiser in their generation. Their revolution 
of July, 1908, was unavoidable. There was no peaceful 
means of getting Abd-ul-Hamid to work harmoniously 
as part of a Constitutional system. Yet even when Abd- 
ul-Hamid was overthrown, the monarchy was very wisely 
allowed to remain. 

I have said that the great majority of Portuguese did 
not want a revolution. Many Republicans, of course, de- 
clare that they did. Senhor Brito Camacho tells us, in 
the Lucta, that the new regime was everywhere welcomed 
com delirante enthusiasmo. Yet another very able Re- 
publican journalist, Senhor Homem Christo, whom I 
have already quoted, asserts, on the contrary, that in the 
provinees the Republic had practically no support, and in 
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Lisbon it had the support of only an insignificant minor- 
ity composed in great part of the maltrapilhagem (“ rag- 
tag-and-bobtail”) of the city. 

I happened to travel through Portugal myself, two 
days after the downfall of the monarchy, and certainly 
my own observations agree with those of Senhor Christo. 
There was absolutely no enthusiasm anywhere until we 
came to Lisbon, save at one railway station, where several 
young men hoisted the Republican flag to the rear 
end of a train and then proceeded to cheer it. There 
were two armed soldiers present, but they turned their 
backs on the flag and looked ashamed and puzzled. In 
Lisbon the crowds that paraded in the streets, sacked the 
convents and took on themselves the work of arresting 
everybody who looked like a priest, were unquestionably 
street loafers of the worst type. 

Of course the revolutionaries make the usual appeal 
to the “ will of the nation.” At the present moment Sr 
Brito Camacho talks with bated breath of the Sovereign 
People, of the necessity of consulting them about this and 
that, and of “bowing in awe-stricken silence to their 
sublime decisions.” Yet in point of fact all sorts of laws, 
which might very well be held over till the Constituent 
Assembly meets, are being put into force by the Pro- 
visional Government without any reference whatsoever 
to the Sovereign People. 

Senhor Camacho’s paper, the Lucta, spoke very differ- 
ently of the people a few months before the Revolution. 
On that occasion the Revolutionists knew that the Pro- 
vinces would send a Royalist majority to the Parliament, 
therefore they sought to minimize their defeat in advance. 
Faustino da Fonseca, an editorial writer in the Lucta, 
then described the people as being “ like cattle, like savage 
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negroes, like dummies, like blind men.” He attempted to 
show that ninety-three per cent. of the total population 
was illiterate. ‘“‘ What progress can our propaganda 
make?” he asks, “ among those millions of stagnant bar- 
barians? They cannot read the names on the voting 
papers. They know nothing of principles, of programs 
or of anything else.” Throughout four whole columns 
he dilates against those peasants, “ living like animals and 
ignorant as animals.” 

This was the sad condition of the Portuguese peasantry 
in August last. The magic contained in the word “ Re- 
public” has since made them enlightened, fit for uni- 
versal suffrage, the source of political wisdom and power. 
By their votes at the last elections (as I have already 
said) the Portuguese showed that they did not want a 
Republic. But it will be retorted that these elections 
were not free, that the Government brought pressure to 
bear on the electors. 

Unfortunately this is true. The Government brought 
pressure to bear on the electors, but it was in order to 
make them vote Republican. King Manoel had, it will 
be remembered, selected Teixeira de Souza, a Liberal, 
almost Republican, leader to form a Cabinet. That 
statesman was in close connection with the King’s ene- 
mies, and he ultimately sold his master. Before doing so, 
however, he went to the country on a Liberal and anti- 
Clerical program. Some Royalists voted for him because 
he was the King’s Premier. Some voted for the mon- 
archial opposition. Thus the Royalist vote was split, 
but, in spite of this and of the fact that all the resources 
of the Government were drawn upon in order to make 
the people vote for the Republican party, or for the 
pseudo-Monarchial parties allied to it, the real Royalists 
had very nearly a majority. 
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Thus the people of Portugal did not want a Republic. 
Who, then, wanted it? A small, but energetic Republican 
clique, whose members were likewise the members of 
various anti-Christian secret societies, including Car- 
bonaria, Freemasons, Mafia and others. Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc has, in this Revicw, described the movement which 
these men represent in different countries as the “ Inter- 
national.” One principal object of its hostility is the 
Catholic Church. 

Allusions to the machinations of secret societies leave 
most Englishmen cold. They have no experience of such 
machinations themselves; they know that Freemasonry 
in England is not a political force, and they suspect exag- 
geration in the tales about Continental Freemasonry 
which reach them now and then from clerical sources. 

If we go back to the time of the Fenian scare, however, 
we find that Englishmen have not always been so incredu- 
lous on this subject. But Fenianism was a small thing 
really, owing to the fact that no national character in the 
world affords so little sustenance to the secret society as 
does the Irish character. The Southern European is, on 
the other hand, peculiarly liable to fall into the net of 
some occult association. It may be on account of his 
weakness and of that love for vague, high-sounding gen- 
eralities to which M. Poinsard refers. Returning recently 
to England from Portugal, I met on the steamer a Portu- 
guese youth who belonged to so many different secret 
societies that he could not remember all their names. 
His case was typical. So far as I can make out, the sole 
object of these societies is to overthrow things established, 
whether those things are good or bad. They have no 
definite constructive program, as will be seen from an 
examination of their activity in Portugal. 
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It is needless to prove that secret societies were at the 
bottom of the Portuguese Revolution, for the Revolution- 
ary leaders themselves have admitted it. Dr. Magalhaes 
Lima has told all the world that he is a Freemason. In the 
Mundo we read that “a great banquet will be given, 
on the initiative of the Freemasons, to our beloved friend, 
Dr. Magalhaes Lima.” And in the Seculo of October 18 
Captain Palla informs us how, by the aid of the secret 
societies, he debauched the troops. The Seculo introduces 
us first of all to the Captain as “one of the principal 
figures in the first hours of the Revolution.” 

“It was he,” continues the same paper, “ it was he, an 
old and fearless revolutionist, who devoted long years of 
his life to the work of impregnating the atmosphere of 
our barracks with a hatred of royalty.” 

Captain Palla was concerned in the attempted revolu- 
tion of January 31. He explains that “at that time we 
had in the 3d Artillery a fine group of sergeants. We, 
the military, in union with various groups of civilians, 
had resolved to rise.” 

“In 1894, [he continues] I held the post of lieutenant 
and did clerical work in the arms factory. Not for an 
instant did I cease the propaganda of my political creed, 
and as the number of adepts increased day by day, I 
tried to get all of them together so that I might be able 
to give a definite orientation to their energies. 
I founded the Lodge Portugal, whose members were ex- 
clusively officers. The President was Gaptain Lobinho 
Zuzarte, of the General Staff. . . . We tried to in- 
troduce into the councils of the conspirators a great 
number of garrison officers. It was in this lodge that I 
first met the present Minister for War. The soul of the 
conspiracy was the Lieut-Colonel Duarte Fava, of the 
1st Artillery, and had not that officer died prematurely 
the Republic would have been established in 1896 or 1897. 

“In 1907” [continues Captain Palla] I was given the 
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post of captain in group six, then stationed in Oporto. 
In the following year I was transferred to group four at 
Trafaria.” 


Captain Palla tried to ascertain what political views 
were held by the garrison at Lisbon, but learned “ with 
great sorrow that the heads of the army and the officers 
in general were, from a revolutionary point of view, 
quite hopeless.” 

Only the General Staff officers who had previously 
joined the movement still remained connected with it. 
So few were the other officers who joined it that the cap- 
tain wisely turned his attention to the “sergeants, cor- 
porals and common soldiers.” In the event it was by 
these that the Revolution was carried out. 

I have already pointed out that the Revolutionaries 
were unable to make much progress in the country as a 
whole. They were even unable to make much progress 
in the army. Outside of Lisbon they had few adherents. 
Inside they had no more than a few hundred soldiers. 
On October 4 only a portion of two regiments—the 1st 
and the 16th—revolted, and hardly one of their officers 
went with them. 

How, then, did the movement succeed? It succeeded 
because among those few hundred revolutionary soldiers 
in Lisbon were nearly all the army leaders. The secret 
societies only gained adherents at the top of the army 
and at the bottom. At the top it gained members of 
the corrupt and much bemedalled half-soldier, half- 
politician group. At the bottom it gained the riff-raff 
of the barracks. 

The latter could, on October 5, have easily been 
overcome by the loyal troops, but evidently a portion 
of the General Staff did not want them to be wiped 
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out, and that portion had its way. It supplied the 
Royalists with blank cartridge. It made them retreat 
when, to the horror of their traitorous chiefs, they 
seemed, in spite of all, to be on the point of winning. 
It turned a cold shoulder on loyal old officers who, indig- 
nant at the way in which the situation was being dealt 
with and at the non-appearance of any superior officer on 
the scene, came in to offer their swords and their services 
to the King. Some of these facts I ascertained on the 
spot, but all of them have since been set forth in great 
detail in the Correio da Manha, the Povo de Aveiro, the 
Palavra and other newspapers, which contain “ inter- 
views ” with the officers who fought on both sides. Cap- 
tain Paiva de Couceiro, the brave Royalist leader who, 
from the heights of Queluz, could have scattered the 
mutineers in half an hour, tells a most convincing story 
to the above effect in the Seculo and in the Correio da 
Manha. In his recently published book, Como Triunfou 
a Republica, Sr. Hermano Neves leaves it to be inferred 
that the Republic triumphed through treachery in the 
Royalist ranks. 

Senhor Homem Christo, who was for forty years an 
officer, writes, in the Povo de Aveiro, that “the great 
majority of the soldiers would have been glad to take part 
in a reactionary movement.” 

“Tt would be useless, of course, to deny,” continues 
the same authority, “ that there were revolutionary ele- 
ments in the army. But those elements were small in 
number and bad in quality.” 

To return to Captain Palla’s story, we are told that a 
juge d’instruction got on the track of the conspirators so 
that their propaganda had to be suspended for a time. 
But meanwhile the plotters kept themselves in training 
by corrupting the bluejackets. 


” 
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In November last Captain Palla asked the Secret Direc- 
tory to send him into the 1st Artillery at Campolide. 
“T saw,” he adds, “ that it was necessary to do a lot of 
work in that corps.” The reason was evident. The guns 
of the ist Artillery might make a serious difference in 
case of a revolt. The regiment was very loyal, however, 
and in entering it our energetic propagandist took a cer- 
tain risk. 

“But I was not afraid,” he writes, “of undermining 
the fidelity of this regiment, and I offered my services to 
the directory for that purpose.” 

Captain Palla worked hard, and when the fatal moment 
came the 1st Artillery brought tears of joy to his eyes by 
the gallant way in which it butchered its officers. 

- The Republicans did not, however, rely on the army 
alone. The indefatigable captain says that he had at this 
time “15,000 civilians as secret associates.” If these 
are the people I saw plundering the monasteries in Lisbon, 
I cannot say that the captain showed any exaggerated 
fastidiousness in their selection. In one quarter the en- 
treaties and the threats of the good captain were alike 
unavailing. Obstinate in their attachment to loyalty, the 
Municipal Guards turned to him a cold shoulder and a 
deaf ear. Consequently Sr. Palla found himself obliged 
to treat them, later on, with a certain amount of severity. 

“As to the companies of the Municipal Guard,” he 
writes, in a matter-of-fact tone, “the Carbonarios were 
told off to prevent them from leaving their barracks or 
from afterwards concentrating, by throwing at them 
dynamite bombs and hand grenades. These were to be 
thrown from various windows along the street through 
which these forces would necessarily have to pass.” 
Captain Palla says that the Government knew of the 
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coming revolt. It was hardly necessary to tell us that. He 
could scarcely have moved about as he did with impunity 
from barrack to barrack on his mission of corruption un- 
less the Government was behind him. 

Thus this glorious revolt was carried by some of 
the army chiefs allied to the dregs of the barracks and 
powerfully assisted by the corrupt political agitators, the 
Carbonari, the Mafia, the Freethinkers, Freemasons and 
Anarchists. It was, indeed, a potent mixture, with a 
strong, anti-religious and dynamite flavor, but I do not 
think it will cure Portugal. 

There are certain drawbacks to the policy of Liberal 
or Republican parties in seeking support from secret 
societies, especially from societies with a decided lean- 
ing towards anarchy and dynamite. If such societies suc- 
ceed they become as troublesome to their allies as Danish 
chiefs used to become to kings of the Heptarchy who, in 
a moment of weakness, had called upon their assistance. 
The Fenians created in England a distrust of Ireland, 
which is still a feature of British polities. The supposed 
connection between the Kadets and the Terrorists in 
Russia has ruined the former, and with them the Consti- 
tutional movement. In the like manner the present 
Portuguese Republic condemned itself to death when, as 
Captain Palla and other revolutionary writers have ad- 
mitted, it joined hands with dynamiters, anarchists and 
perjurers. ~ 

The events succeeding the revolution have been 
sufficiently ominous, and largely a consequence of the 
unfortunate alliances to which it was due. All Portugal 
has gone on strike—the students of the Industrial In- 
stitute, the electricians, the tramway employees, the 
railwaymen, the swinekillers and the cork workers. 
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The latter compelled the Government to issue new 
decrees forbidding the export of cork in its rough 
state. That this will ruin the British merchants engaged 
in the cork trade is a minor consideration. Those mer- 
chants have applied to the Portuguese Government, but, 
according to the Lisbon correspondent of the Times 
(November 21), the Government admitted that it could 
not coerce the cork workers inasmuch as troops sent 
against them could not be trusted! 

The Mundo and other Republican newspapers which 
could not, under the monarchy, have enough freedom 
for the worker, are now begging the strikers to go back to 
work, and warning them that they will cause the downfall 
of the Republic if they persist. The monarchist law, ac- 
cording to which strikes are a criminal offence, has been 
repealed; nevertheless, in the Diario de Noticias fot 
November 18, we read of a workman being arrested for 
inciting others to strike. In their despair the Republicans 
are circulating a report that the Jesuits are at the bottom 
of the whole trouble! 

In Spain there are the same terrible strikes—not ter- 
rible on account of the actual numbers who take part in 
them, but terrible on account of the high proportion which 
these numbers bear to the whole population. The Morn- 
ing Post correspondent in Madrid tells us that, owing to 
the anarchical propaganda that is going on among the 
Spanish workmen, no capitalist cares to risk his money 
in the country, so that the people are in misery, and the 
emigration to America has assumed colossal dimensions. 

That this recrudescence of strikes and anarchy is due 
directly to the Portuguese revolution, with its blow at all 
authority, is only too evident. That the danger is not 
confined to the Iberian Peninsula alone is proved by the 
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recent Brazilian mutiny. The Sao Paulo was anchored in 
the Tagus when the Portuguese Navy revolted and 
began to shell the Necessidades Palace. Hardly had 
that Brazilian dreadnought returned to Rio than its 
crew started imitating the example which they had 
seen in Lisbon. They shot their officers, placed an A.B. 
in command of the vessel, and began bombarding the 
city to the cry of “Long live Liberty!” and “ More 
pay, less work.” 

But, from the nature of the case, the revolution cannot 
cure the ills of the country. The leaders were the very 
gentry against whom the whole movement was directed ; 
the young king being, as everyone admits, innocent. Yet, 
these leaders—Alpoim, Ribeiro Brava and all the rest of 
them—helped to overthrow the king, and have now 
become good Republicans. That they will dominate the 
Republic just as surely as Tammnay Hall dominates 
New York is unquestionable. Why, then, did the Revolu- 
tion take place at all? To expel a king who was doing no 
harm to keep a gang of corrupt politicians who were 
notoriously ruining the country? Ribeiro Brava, the very 
worst of these political apostates, recently arrested Senhor 
Joao Franco, the one strong and honest man of the old 
regime! If they had expelled the politicians and kept the 
king, there would have been something to say for them. 

There would even have been something to say for them 
if they had had some great scheme, some splendid battle- 
cry. But their whole animating spirit was a hatred of 
royalty and of religion. 

A revolution that cannot be carried out on broad lines 
by means of a large appeal to a whole nation can have no 
justification. The American revolutionists were inspired 
by a great idea which appealed to every farmer in New 
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England and-to every planter in Virginia. The abortive 
Russian revolution of 1905-6 might have made a similar 
broad appeal, but it soon narrowed down to intense 
hatred of the Tzar and the Church. Its action was prin- 
cipally confined to immature students of both sexes and 
to private soldiers, all of whom were incapable of taking 
large views of the question. Consequently, though 
Russia did not become free, Russian students did become 
dreadfully immoral and Russian soldiers dreadfully 
drunk. At Cronstadt and elsewhere, where mutinies were 
for a moment successful,all was lost owing to the prompti- 
tude with which the mutineers became intoxicated. 

In the same way the Portuguese Revolution, having 
been carried out by a small clique on several petty issues 
which have no reference to the worldly welfare of the 
country, is already doomed. Its only chance was to have 
been in some sense representative of the people, to have 
been, partly, at least, if not largely, Catholic. On the 
contrary, it has been bitterly anti-Catholic and anti- 
clerical. 

I happened to be in Lisbon all through the dis- 
turbances that followed closely on the downfall of the 
monarchy, and nothing struck me more than the in- 
tensely anti-clerical aspect of the Revolution. The 
case of the Dorothean Convent at Quelhas was one 
instance out of many. One of the sisters gave me an 
exact account of what happened, and from her state- 
ment, as well as from all other statements I got, 
it was clear to me that the Government actually sent 
sailors to loot the convent after the mob had been twice 
coaxed into going away quietly. Once this coaxing was 
done by Mother Tipping, the English nun, who after- 
wards met with so terrible a fate. She bravely joked and 
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laughed with the nondescript ruffians who had forced 
their way into the convent garden. She even supplied 
them with wine and cigarettes. All the other sisters 
were amazed at her daring, but we now know how timid 
and womanly was the heart that beat beneath that brave 
exterior. For when afterwards conveyed with the other 
nuns to the Arsenal, a terrible and nameless dread seemed 
to assail her. To the lady who told me the story she 
often confessed shudderingly that a horror was clouding 
her mind. Her companions prayed with her and did their 
best to reassure her. Finally the British Consul pro- 
cured her release, and Mr. Hugh Gaisford, the First 
Secretary of the British Legation, invited her to live with 
himself and his wife. But the moment she reached a 
place of absolute security her mind gave way, and, to save 
herself from the mob of phantom sailors who were 
pursuing her, she jumped out of a window, breaking both 
her legs and sustaining fatal injuries. But even then her 
frenzy had not left her, and in the kind friends who 
rushed to her assistance, she saw only enemies. Mr. 
Gaisford happened to know where the Superioress of the 
Convent was living. He fetched her in a motor car, and 
as soon she entered the room where Mother Tipping was 
lying, that unhappy lady recovered the use of her reason. 
After receiving the Last Sacraments, she died, praying 
God to forgive her enemies, and entirely oblivious of the 
way in which she had received her fatal injuries. 

To return, however, to the attack on the convent. 
The second time the garden was invaded, the invaders 
were induced to go away by a young army officer, who 
posted his own soldiers around the house, protecting it 
perfectly. Or rather I should say that the mob did not 
make the slightest attempt to enter the house when they 
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saw the troops there. They did not even collect in the 
street and indulge in demonstrations. In short, the 
civilians had no desire to enter the convent, and later on 
it was the bluejackets sent by the Government that 
did all the looting. 

The Superioress of the Convent, a lady belonging to 
the Portuguese aristocracy, congratulated the young 
officer on the good order which he maintained. “TI see,” 
she then added, “that you are young yet and have 
received no decoration. When you get older you will 
have many. Let me give you your first.’”” And she put 
round his neck a pair of scapulars. 

Soon after a messenger from the General Staff sum- 
moned the officer away. He left a trusty non-commis- 
sioned officer in his place, but gradually the troops were 
withdrawn, on one pretext or another, until they had all 
been replaced by bluejackets, who are noted in Lisbon for 
their rabid anti-clericalism. The sisters then saw that 
they had been betrayed. The demeanor of their soi-disant 
protectors made that point clear. The nuns shut them- 
selves up in the convent, but about midnight the sailors be- 
gan, without any warning, to open fire on the building, 
into which they poured thousands of bullets. . Thinking 
that the nuns would take refuge in the chapel, they con- 
centrated their fire on that building so that it became 
unsafe to venture into it. The nuns assembled, therefore, 
in the porch, but one of them finally ventured into the 
chapel, amid the flying bullets and the falling masonry, 
in order to rescue the Blessed Sacrament. She bore the 
Sacred Elements into the porch, where the Sisters pros- 
trated themselves before them and prayed that they might 
be delivered from their enemies. Some hours later a 
small statue of the Blessed Virgin was fetched in the 
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same way into the porch. But though the firing ceased 
twice, it always recommenced again, and when a terrified 
domestic rushed in with the tidings that the convent had 
been set on fire, the Superioress said: “Now, my 
children, we must prepare for death.” 

One of the sisters then consumed the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to save it from violation, and after the sacred ves- 
sels had been hidden, the door » was thrown open and the 
bluejackets entered. 

I need not continue the story further and tell how the 
nuns were conveyed, like condemned prisoners, to the 
Arsenal. All I wish to point out is that the Government 
alone was responsible for this anti-clerical movement, 
which they attributed to the mob. Among the blue- 
jackets who forced their way into the building there was 
not a single civilian. In the looting which afterwards 
took place, some very disreputable civilians certainly took 
part, but they were always in the minority. The whole 
movement was Governmental. Such is not only the tes- 
timony of Catholic on lookers. It is that of Herr Otto 
von Gottberg, a Lutheran gentleman who represented the 
Lokalanzeiger on this occasion. It is that of M. Reginald 
Kann, a non-Catholic, who represented Le Temps. So 
far as I know, it is that of almost all the correspondents 
of various nations who were in Lisbon at that time, and I 
think that it is also the opinion of all the foreign diplomats 
and nearly all the foreign community. 

Having laid low the Church and the king, the Republic 
has continued to carry out its program. Its Divorce Law 
is a sample of the kind of legislation we may now expect 
from it. It legalizes divorce by mutual consent. In 
other words, if a man and wife come before a magistrate, 
saying that they are tired of each other and want a 
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separation, a full divorce, they are bound to get it. The 
Correio da Manha, a monarchical paper of Lisbon, pro- 
tests, in the strongest possible manner, against this law, 
which will destroy the very foundations of Catholic 
family life in Portugal. 

The usual complaints of the disappointed adherents 
of the revolution are now being heard. The hoped 
for golden age has not come. The Os Ridiculos, 
the Republican Punch, satirises those patriots who are 
angry with the Republic because it has not reduced the 
price of cod to one penny per fish. The Seculo reports 
the indignation of a woodman whom the police saw carry- 
‘ing through the crowded streets a pile of wood from 
which projected an edged steel instrument which would 
be certain to injure somebody. On being remonstrated 
with, the man protested furiously that the Republic had 
put a stop to all such police interference with free 
ee ee 

Before the Republic was two weeks old the Govern- 
ment was in dire difficulties owing to the demands of the 
revolutionary soldiers for more pay. A telegram “ from 
our Special Correspondent ” in the Times of October 21 
told how “the Provisional Government to-day attempts 
to mollify the militry heroes of the Revolution by re- 
warding their ‘ patriotic services’ with furloughs, offers 
of service in the National Guard, extra promotion, retire- 
ments, increased pensions and distinction.” When in Lis- 
bon I saw myself Royalist troops being brought in from 
the provinces by the Republican Government, which 
found that it could not rely on the revolutionary soldiers. 

By taking this measure of precaution, the Republican 
Government shows that, behind all its heated rhetoric, 
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there is some sound common sense. But there is one ex- 
tremist, a man of desperate bravery, who stood his ground 
when all the other leaders, including every member of the 
present Government, had either fled from Lisbon or else 
hidden themselves. I refer to Machado dos Santos. This 
young naval officer failed to see why all his comrades were 
dismissed from the army and navy and refused important 
posts throughout the country, and he finally became so 
angry on this subject that he refused to accept a Gover- 
norship which was offered him and started a violent Oppo- 
sition paper, called the /ntransigente, in which he cer- 
tainly does not spare his former comrades. The latter 
succinctly retaliate by declaring, in the Lucta, that he is 
either a criminal or a madman. 

The Republican censor prevents news getting out— 
he even, I am certain, goes to the extent of opening let- 
ters—and it is difficult to get a clear account of all the 
various quarrels that are going on at the same time inside 
the Republican camp, but there is no doubt that the two 
regiments which revolted have had to be practically dis- 
banded because they wanted their pay raised from a 
penny to half-a-crown per day! This does not look like 
true, fanatical Republicanism. There may be real Repub- 
licans in Portugal, but I never met any of them. 

The heroes, the leaders themselves are by no means 
above suspicion. Senhor Affonso Costa has been very 
frequently accused in the public Press of peculation and 
of immorality. He never took any action against any 
of these papers. He does not take any action even 
now, under the Republic. At least one of the papers 
in question he arbitrarily suspended, at the same time 
placing the editor under arrest. But he has never replied 
to the most serious accusations against his personal hon- 
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esty, accusations which are repeated to-day in every Lis- 
bon café. Dr. Bombarda, the Apostle of Liberty, the 
Martyr, what of him? For what reason was he buried 
with more than royal pomp after lying in state for weeks 
in the Lisbon Town Hall? Why was he followed to the 
grave by representatives of all the secret societies in 
Portugal, by the President and his Council, by the Uni- 
versity students, even by the little convent schoolgirls 
who, torn away from the nuns, are now being frequently 
paraded through the streets and taught to sing Republican 
anthems? So far as I can see, the only claim Dr. Bom- 
barda has to the admiration of posterity is that he was 
killed by an irresponsible lunatic. 

Before dying he himself declared that his murderer « was 
insane, but, notwithstanding this, the Mundo declared, in 
capital letters, that he had been done to death by the 
Jesuits. A similar declaration was made in the case of 
Admiral Candido dos Reis. Anti-clericalism and hatred 
of the established order, and the hope that in a general 
upheaval there will be something considerable to gain— 
these motives are clearly discernible. They affect the 
more fanatical leaders; and the last-named motive af- 
fects especially those who have nothing to lose. Of 
higher ideals and aims, as I have said, it is difficult to 
see any trace. Portugal may some day have a beneficent 
Republican régime, but it will be brought into being by 
persons whose motives and aims will be very different 
from those of the authors of the recent revolution. 

F. McCu.racu. 
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The extraordinary ease with which the House of Bra- 
ganza was overthrown has been attributed to a profound 
popular dissatisfaction with the Monarchy; but, to over- 
turn a Throne, something besides popular dissatisfaction 
is needed. Five years ago all Russia was much more 
profoundly dissatisfied with the Tsar than the Portu- 
guese were, five weeks ago, with King Manoel; yet 
Nicholas the Second still reigns. 

As a matter of fact, many causes have combined to 
make King Manoel an outcast. The Braganzas had ruled 
badly. King Manoel himself was weak and inexper- 
ienced. The financial and economic state of the country 
was deplorable. The taxes were heavy. By means of 
secret societies the Republicans had sapped the loyalty 
of some sailors in the fleet and of some soldiers in the 
Lisbon garrison. Then there was the clerical question. 
From all that I can learn, this question was, however, 
largely artificial. 

I once knew a lady suffering from epileptic fits who 
imagined that the attacks were due to her wearing 
glasses which were a shade too strong for her sight; and 
I have frequently met neurasthenics who were convinced 
that the irritableness and the other unpleasant symptoms 
of their complaint would disappear if they wore a larger 
size in boots or made some trivial change in their habits. 
The Portuguese, a proud people with a great history, 
are keenly sensitive to the fact that now, in the twentieth 
century, they do not occupy the same relative position in 
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Europe which they occupied in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They have declined, and are in consequence 
irritable and despondent. Suddenly they are told that 
this decline is due to clericalism. The statement is re- 
peated in a hundred different forms. The cry is taken 
up by fanatics who are as much opposed to Catholicity 
as the Jesuits are devoted to it. These anti-clericals are 
as well organized and as self-sacrificing as the Jesuits 
themselves. Their propaganda is carried out with great 
skill, persistence and courage. Finally the Portuguese 
people believe them, just as the average man in the street 
comes in time to believe the persistent advertisers who 
scream at him from every hoarding and every station on 
the Underground that their pale pills cure cramp! 

A doctor who tells a patient that his troubles are due 
to the fact that he has inherited a poor physique and a 
weak heart is not so popular or so eagerly credited as 
a quack who tells the same man that if he fasts for a fort- 
night or takes Bullock’s Malted Food with his coffee, 
or goes in for a complete course of Electric Foot-Baths 
he will soon be bursting with vitality. 

This is the principle which lies at the root of all quack 
advertising, either in medicine or in politics, and it ac- 
counts in part for the success of the anticlerical cry in 
Portugal. That cry was popular because it flattered Por- 
tuguese pride and Portuguese indolence. They were still 
a great nation, but they were bent double under the bur- 
den of Monasticism. Let them but throw off that incubus 
and they would at once tower head and shoulders over 
all the other nations in Europe. Such was the remedy, 
so simple, so attractive. No need for an elaborate diag- 
nosis, for long years of self-discipline. Put out the 
monks, and all will be well. This cry appealed, moreover, 
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to Southern impatience and impulsiveness. Nothing 
needed but one short angry upheaval, one delirious week 
of rioting and convent-smashing. How perfectly delight- 
ful! 

I do not think that the departure of the monks will 
make much difference to Portugal. There are propor- 
tionately more monks in Germany than there were in 
Portugal, yet Germany prospers. Whether or not the 
clericals injured Portugal in the past is another matter. 
Probably the Inquisition did injure the country; but the 
Inquisition was more Governmental than clerical. In the 
middle of the last century it was in the hands of the 
Marquis de Pombal, who expelled the Jesuits, and whose 
brother, the head of the Inquisition, even burned a Jesuit 
at the stake. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the present, we cannot 
see that the departure of the Jesuits will make much dif- 
ference. Many loose accusations have been made against 
their activity in Portugal; but careful inquiries which I 
have made on the spot convince me that there is no foun- 
dation for any of these charges. It is generally under- 
stood, for example, that they had in their keeping the 
consciences of the Royal Family, but several hundred 
years ago the Jesuit Society itself made what may be 
called a self-denying ordinance prohibiting its members 
from acting as confessors to any reigning monarch. 
When Queen Maria Amelia came to Lisbon in 1886 she 
asked for a Jesuit confessor; but the Provincial of the 
Order explained that he could not comply with her re- 
quest. An Irish Dominican (now dead) was accordingly 
selected, and his successor was the French Lazarist, who 
was recently murdered by the revolutionists. The King’s 
confessor was a secular priest called Feidero. 
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“But,” we are told, “that Jesuits interfered in politics. 
They were behind the anti-republican paper Portugal.” 

The facts of the case are as follows. Some years ago 
a Portuguese paper called the Correo Nacional happened 
to be on its last legs—not an unusual state of things in 
Portuguese journalism. A Jesuit priest called Fernando 
thought this was a good opportunity to create a Catholic 
Press which would insist on purity in political life, social 
reform, a revival of the religious spirit, civic pride, 
patriotism, and an interest in public affairs. This was 
at least his object, but he could hardly be blamed, of 
course, if he also thought occasionally of the interests of 
the Jesuits. 

Father Fernando accordingly made a great appeal for 
money wherewith he might buy the Correo Nacional. He 
got 40,000 francs, and with this money he bought the 
moribund newspaper and re-christened it the Portugal. 
Under Father Fernando’s direction this paper became a 
strongly doctrinal organ, devoted to teaching Christian 
Apologetics. It tried to awaken an interest in religious 
matters and in education. But it evidently appealed more 
to ecclesiastical students than to the general public, and 
Finally Father Fernando retired. 

He had done something, however, to raise the standard 
of the Portuguese Press. When Dom Carlos, for in- 
stance, was assassinated, the Portugal was the only paper 
which denounced the murder from the very day on which 
it was committed. The other papers did not know what 
to think of it or what to say about it, so they said nothing. 
Will it be credited that for at least a week after the 
King’s murder no other paper in Lisbon ventured to pass 
the slightest criticism on the assassination? The Por- 
tugal did not mince words, however, in speaking of the 
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assassins and of those who had egged them on. It de- 
nounced, too, the great demonstration of 50,000 persons 
which was held in honor of the murderers, and the way 
in which the graves of the latter were strewn with 
flowers. 

Finally, some of the Royalist papers rallied to the 
Portugal's side so far as to admit that the murder of the 
King and the Heir-Apparent was on the whole rather 
bad form. When Father Fernando retired from the 
editorship of the Portugal that paper was taken over by 
other Roman Catholics, who continued it on the same 
lines, but who had no connection whatever with the Jesuits. 
It was certainly a very outspoken organ, and it conducted 
a vigorous campaign against the Republicans, but the 
latter were, on their side, equally outspoken. 

For all the strong things the Portugal said, the Jesuits 
were blamed by the Republicans, and this accounts to a 
great extent for the intensity with which the latter hated 
the Society of Jesus. One notorious politician the Por- 
tugal attacked with great violence. This was Senhor 
Alpoin, an ex-Minister, whom, on the strength of some- 
thing which he said eight days before the murder of King 
Carlos, it accused of having been a party to the assassina- 
tion. It is not quite certain whether this is true or not, 
but it did harm to Alpoin and prevented him from attain- 
ing the object of his ambition, which was to become Prime 
Minister. 

Finally Senhor Alpoin sent a friend of his, a journalist, 
to the Patriarch begging him, in the name of Christian 
charity, to make the Portugal cease its attacks. The 
Patriarch complied with the request, and wrote a strong 
letter to the editor, but the latter flatly refused to comply. 
He said that, as a journalist, he was not in this matter 
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bound to obey the Patriarch. He knew his facts and his 
business. He also knew Alpoin, and was determined to 
drive that politician out of public life. 

Senhor Alpoin then took a last desperate step. He 
sent a friend with a confidential message to the Provin- 
cial of the Jesuits. “If you make the Portugal to cease 
attacking me,” so ran this message, “I shall not forget 
you when I am Premier. If you fail to do so, then you 
shall feel my vengeance.” 

The Provincial said that he had no authority over the 
Portugal, and that, even if he had, he could not sell his 
conscience for any favors. 

Thus the negotiations were broken off, and open war 
was declared between Alpoin and the Jesuits. Alpoin’s 
paper, the Dia, attacked the latter as violently as the 
Portugal attacked Alpoin. In the public examinations, 
conducted by friends of Alpoin, nearly all the pupils of 
the Jesuits were “plucked.” Then Alpoin left the Pro- 
gressistas and became chief of the Dissidentes, who were 
allied to the Republicans. The late Premier, Senhor de 
Souza, was only a tool in the hands of Alpoin, who really 
engineered the recent revolution, and who has now de- 
clared himself an out-and-out Republican. 

So much for the vague charges against the Jesuits. 
As for the facts in their favor, they are not vague. The 
magnificent college of Campolide is—or rather was two 
weeks ago—a very large and concrete fact. It was the 
only educational and scientific institution in Portugal 
which was worthy of the name. It had three hundred 
boys, some of them the sons of Republican leaders. It 
turned out, during the fifty years of its existence, a long 
list of distinguished men. It published a scientific maga- 
zine called the Broteria, which is favorably known to 
scientists all over the world. 
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The correspondents who visited Campolide after its 
destruction saw a strange spectacle. The Republican 
apostles of progress and enlightenment were smashing 
the valuable microscopes and up-to-date scientific appar- 
atus of the so-called obscurantist priests. It was not a 
chance contrast this, a fortuitous reversal of réles. It 
holds good throughout all this revolution. The Portu- 
guese Republican is vague and windy. He will establish 
a reign of “austere justice” and poetic politics, and will, 
in short, bring about the Millennium. Judging by the 
studies and library of Campolide, the Jesuits seem to 
have been trying in a hard-headed, businesslike way that 
would do credit to Glasgow, to direct the attention of 
young Portugal to concrete things like metallurgy, zo- 
ology, botany, modern languages, modern business 
methods, engineering, etc. Father Narcisso Martins 
wrote largely and extremely well on arboriculture and 
agriculture. He also drew up, not vaguely like a dreamer, 
but with plans and maps that would satisfy the most ex- 
acting engineer, a splendid scheme for the irrigation of 
all Southern Portugal by means of an enormous barrage 
(240 feet in height) constructed at Villa Velha de 
Rodam in such a way that the level of the water might 
be raised by 240 feet, in which case it could be carried 
through aqueducts throughout the whole Alem Tejo. 

This plan had been ventilated about a hundred years 
ago by Bento de Moura, who was regarded as a madman 
for advocating it. Father Martins revived the scheme 
in March last, and showed conclusively by examples 
drawn from the Rhine, India, and Egypt that it would 
be comparatively easy. If it were successfully carried 
through, the economical question in Portugal would al- 
most be solved, for the want of water is the great trouble 
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in Southern Portugal, and if water was plentifully sup- 
plied by irrigation works the whole face of that country 
would be changed for the better, and the Republican 
peasants of the South would, in all probability, become 
ardent ‘Royalists, like the peasantry in the well-watered 
North. 

The Jesuits thus did their best to turn the attention of 
the Portuguese to the development of their country’s 
inexhaustible resources and to the study of science. 
Father Alphonse Luisier, S.J., published a complete list 
(about 1000) of the plants growing in the Setubal region 
(see the Bulletins “da Sociedade Broteriana 1902,” 
Coimbra). The same Jesuit has since made a careful 
study of Bryologia, and is well known among bryologists. 
He devoted special attention to the mosses of Portugal, 
and had collected at Campolide a fine library and a great 
number of specimens. 

Father Antonio Pinto, professor of physics and chem- 
istry, is well known by his works on the radio-activity 
of water. He had just returned to Campolide from the 
Congress of Electricity and Radiology, held in Brussels 
in August and September last, when he was arrested. In 
the Broteria magazine, which was edited by Father 
Camille Torrend, S.J., himself a remarkable scientist, he 
wrote several articles on physics, especially on electricity. 
Many distinguished laymen wrote in the same magazine: 
for example, Valerio Cordeiro, Paulin Vielledent, Manue! 
Rebimbo, the engineer d’Ascencao Guimaroes. Many 
foreign scientists also wrote in it: viz. Father Narres, a 
Spanish Jesuit; Father Rick and Father Theissen, who 
dealt with the mycology of Brazil; Father Narruro, a 
Spaniard, and a disciple of Father Cirerra, the well- 
known Director of the Observatory of Tortosa. Father 
Narruro wrote exclusively about earthquakes. 
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The decree expelling the Jesuits from Portugal de- 
clares that this step is taken “because they [the Jesuits] 
are an anomaly in modern civilization.” Really, how- 
ever, the Jesuits of Campolide seem to have been more 
in touch with the twentieth century than the revolutionists 
who expelled them. As for the other religious Orders, 
it is hard to see in what manner they were a drag on the 
country’s progress. The Franciscans are allowed to stay 
so long as no more than three of them live together. 


The Dominican Order disappeared from Portugal, and 
is only represented by three or four Irish Fathers 
in the Church of Corpo Santo. Even they tell me 
that they are not self-supporting. They could not 
exist for a day were it not for the help they get from Ire- 
land. The collection they take up in the church on a Sun- 
day does not pay for the candles on the altar. For some 
years past they have been trying to establish again a 
native community of Dominicans, but owing to the in- 
constancy of the average Portuguese novice the scheme 
has not been much of a success. Just before the revolu- 
tion they had succeeded in getting together a few native 
Postulants, but the Republicans have now dispersed them, 
and in any case the new branch would hardly have taken 
root. It was a very withered and sickly shoot. 

But, indeed, the Jesuits themselves are not a self-sup- 
porting community in Portugal. Once they were. Once 
there were four Jesuit Provinces in Portugal, and that 
country was the best recruiting-ground of the Society. 
Now there is only one Portuguese Province of Jesuits. 
The Jesuits in Portugal are, however, dependent on the 
Spanish Province, and, like the Dominicans and most 
of the other Orders, they bring foreign money into the 
country instead of sending native money out of it. 
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In Lisbon alone the religious Congregations gave, until 
the outbreak of the revolution, 2,000 free meals daily, 
and about 30,000 free meals were given daily by the 
monasteries and nunneries throughout Portugal. Edu- 
cation was almost free (at Campolide a boarder had only 
to pay two pounds a month for his education and his 
board), so that the new Government will find itself com- 
pelled to spend a great deal of money on schools and on 
the unemployed. As economy is the great watchword 
of President Braga (so he told me himself), and as the 
heavy taxation was a potent cause in bringing about the 
revolution, the Republic will be in difficulties directly. 
Schools of course are necessary, but it will be years be- 
fore the Portuguese peasant comes to see the good of 
them; and for my own part I am doubtful if the new 
Republican schodls will be of much account. We know 
what these new business schools are in Spain, presided 
over by briefless lawyers with a craze for politics, journal- 
ism and frothy oratory. 

The uprising against the Jesuits was the great feature 
of the revolution. In fact, the whole revolution was 
simply an anti-Jesuit and anti-clerical outburst of which 
the Republicans took advantage in order to compass the 
overthrow of the dynasty and the Monarchy. Neverthe- 
less, as I have tried to show, the case against the Jesuits 
and the religious Orders is not strong. There are in the 
country only 300 priests belonging to religious Orders 
and 500 nuns. Some of the Orders possessed no prop- 
erty. Their great monasteries and colleges were nomi- 
nally lent to them by pious associations of Catholic lay- 
men. That property cannot be confiscated. Neither can 
the property which is held in the names of foreigners. 
Germany has already intimated that she will demand 
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compensation if the property of any German subject— 
be he monk, Jesuit or priest—is confiscated or destroyed. 
Great Britain will probably object to the confiscation of 
the Jesuit houses at Goa and elsewhere which are regis- 
tered as the property of English Jesuits. 

Thus the confiscation of the monasteries will yield noth- 
ing to the Republican Government but debts and diploma- 
tic difficulties. The uprooting of the Trinas, a native Order 
of nuns devoted to works of charity, will soon be felt by 
the poorer classes. Then there will be a natural reaction 
against the savagery of the last few weeks. Even during 
the height of the anti-clerical riots soldiers and sailors 
could be seen weeping for the poor nuns. When some 
of the Jesuits left, people said, “God must have some 
awful fate in store for us when He’s sending you away.” 

The people are more superstitious than ever they were. 
Their belief in the underground passages of the monks 
and their hair-raising stories of the magical perform- 
ances of the Jesuits show this clearly. It only needs a 
slight shock of earthquake at Lisbon to provoke a 
counter-revolution that will bring back not only the 
Jesuits but even the King. 

Innocently or not, clericalism was undoubtedly one 
cause of the revolution. Senhor Teixeira de Souza, Dom 
Manoel’s last Premier, was another cause. All the 
Royalists and clericals and a good many of the Republi- 
cans say that he deliberately betrayed his master.. 

As for the Republicans, the Povo de Aveiro, one of their 
papers, says that “the Premier had a most minute and 
perfect knowledge of the plot.” Joao Chages, editor of 
the ‘Republican paper Capital, says that the Republicans 
hailed with delight De Souza’s appointment as Premier, 
and redoubled their efforts, being sure “that the pseudo- 
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Liberalism of the regenerador Government would second 
these efforts.” 

None of this, of course, is decisive evidence, and in- 
deed the Povo de Aveiro comes to the conclusion that if 
the Premier was not a knave, he certainly was a fool. 
And, as a matter of fact, Teixeira de Souza has long en- 
joyed a reputation for quite remarkable stupidity. The 
only public position he ever held before was that of 
head of the Custom House, and, as Premier, he was 
understood to be the tool of his fellow-townsman Senhor 
Alpoin, the leader of the Dissidentes. That burly, loud- 
voiced intriguer from the Trazos Montes was indeed the 
villain of the piece. He now says so himself daily in 
his paper, the Dia. But, though a great friend of Affonso 
Costa and a member of the same secret society, he is as 
much distrusted by the Republicans as he was by the 
Royalists, and he will never be able to do anything in 
politics—save manipulate puppets. 

What tells most against the ex-Premier is the record 
of his activity—or rather, of his non-activity—during 
the last few weeks of the monarchy. It is an amazing 
record, very hard to explain, especially during its latter 
stages, except on the assumption that Senhor de Souza 
had at least a tacit agreement with the Republicans. 

Before the elections of August last, King Manoel 
found himself in a political cul-de-sac similar to that in 
which his father had been at the time of his murder. 
Several gangs of corrupt politicians had periodically 
plundered the country under the pretence of governing 
it. Constitutional rule was impossible, and meanwhile 
the Republicans were increasing their activity. Under 
similar circumstances, Dom Carlos had effected a coup 
@’état and appointed Franco Dictator. It was now open 
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to Dom Manoel to do the same thing or else to take the 
opposite course, the course of leniency and mildness. 
The King’s gentleness, apathy and dislike for vigorous 
mental or physical action led him to take the line of 
least resistance. He offered the Premiership to Teixeira 
de Souza, a man of Liberal, almost Republican, sym- 
pathies. His object in doing so was to imitate King 
Alfonso by inaugurating an anti-clerical campaign with 
the object of making himself popular with the really 
large section of his people who were anti-clerical (but 
not anti-monarchical), thus taking the wind out of the 
Republicans’ sails. 

The first great mistake of Teixeira de Sousa was his 
alliance with the Republicans at the last elections. It 
was a critical moment in the history of the monarchy. 
It was the Premier’s first duty to make clear issue of 
it, to raise a flag round which all friends of the King 
might rally. It was a question of Monarchists against 
Republicans. No other division was possible. Yet the 
Premier allied himself with Vinceslao de Lima, Reymao, 
Alpoin, and the Republicans against the Royalists and 
Conservatives—viz. the Progressistas, Franquistas 
(Liberal Regeneradores), Henriquistas, and Nacional- 
istas. Thus he split the Royalist vote. Some Royalists 
voted for the King’s Premier. Some voted for the Con- 
servatives. On the other hand, the Republican vote was 
solid everywhere, and no fewer than ten Republicans 
were returned for Lisbon alone. This has well been 
described as a “notice to quit” served upon the 
Monarchy. 

Dom Manoel’s choice of De Souza as Premier had 
already lost the Monarchy its best friends. I have been 
assured by a most competent authority that this choice 
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and the results of the subsequent elections made all the 
loyal officers lose heart, and accounted for the amazing 
supineness of the Army leaders when the revolution at 
length burst. Many things are permitted to a King, 
but one thing he must not do, he must not turn Republi- 
can. If he does, Royalists will not fight for him with 
any great enthusiasm. 

The Premier’s fatal splitting of the Royalist vote 
might possibly have been due to an error of judgment 
such as makes many a good captain run his ship on the 
rocks, but in the present instance there was not only 
bad steering, there was also something that looked like 
scuttling. 

Why did the Premier not rouse himself when he must 
have learned that the Revolution was due in a few days? 
It could not have been that he was ignorant. Many 
people knew that a revolution was coming off in Portugal. 
Senhor Magalhaes de Lima sounded London and Paris 
about it. When Lisbon was isolated by the cutting of the 
railway and the telegraph wires, Oporto, and even Paris, 
knew very well what had happened. 

Yet Teixeira de Souza knew nothing of it at all, and 
never, I suppose, spoke to the King on this subject. In- 
stead of making counter preparations he began to ap- 
point Republicans as civil governors and provincial offi- 
cials. I have this on the best oral authority, and I also 
have it before me in print in the Povo de Aveiro, a 
Republican and anti-clerical paper. One of these gov- 
ernors, Senhor Motta Veiga, Governor of Guarda, went 
during this period on a picnic with Senhor Affonso Costa, 
the present Republican Minister of Justice, and took part 
in a public and demonstrative singing of the Marseillaise. 
On occasions of previous unrest, it had been found 
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that firearms were smuggled into Lisbon in motor-cars. 
At first these motors rushed with such speed past the 
guards stationed at the outskirts of the city that they 
could not be stopped, but finally chains were placed across 
the roads and vehicles of all kinds were thus brought to 
a standstill whether they liked it or not. On the present 
occasion no such precautions were taken. Motors were 
free to enter the city in dozens with cargoes of rifles. 
Large consignments of firearms were also smuggled in 
by railways, thanks to the energy of Republican emis- 
saries employed on the trains, thanks also to the care- 
lessness and blindness of the military authorities at the 
stations. Everybody outside the Royal palaces knew of 
these ominous preparations, which made the Royalists 
lose heart in proportion as they inspired the mutineers 
with courage. 

But the Premier did not act. When the revolt actually 
broke out he was in town, but did not trouble to call on 
the King or even to answer Dom Manoel when the latter 
telephoned to him. He remained quietly in one of the 
barracks, and the report which he afterwards caused to 
be circulated, that he was wounded in the leg, was ludi- 
crously untrue. The fact that he was never once 
molested by the Republicans speaks for itself; also the 
fact that he has now recognized the new régime. Ina 
few years (if the Republic lasts so long) he will prob- 
ably be President. 

Before taking leave of Senhor Teixeira de Souza I 
must not omit to mention his great mistake ( or his great 
treachery) in allowing the fleet to return to Lisbon. The 
fleet in Portugal is a sort of reformatory. The worst 
and most desperate characters are made to serve in it. 
Consequently there was little difficulty in winning over 
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some of the sailors to the revolutionary side. Every- 
body knew that the fleet was revolutionary. Yet the 
Premier allowed it back to the Tagus. 

And yet even in the fleet the Royalists were in the 
majority, only that, like their King and their Premier, 
they were an apathetic majority without a head, while 
the Republican minority was energetic and vigorous and 
well directed. When the revolution first broke out, the 
Dom Carlos threatened to sink the San Raphael if she 
approached. Then two Republican officers and fifty blue- 
jackets seized the powder-magazine on the Dom Carlos, 
and finally, with the assistance of boat-loads of armed 
civilians from the shore, got possession of the vessel. 

The Army seems to have been mostly Royalist, but it 
had no one to lead it. Only two regiments were disloyal, 
the 1st and the 16th. Of the 16th only half was dis- 
affected, and it had no revolutionary officer, so that 
Santos Machado, a naval officer, took control of it. 
Meanwhile, all the cavalry and infantry and the 5th 
Chasseurs remained loyal, but they got no advice from 
the Government or from their superiors. 

There is an extraordinary resemblance between this 
revolution and the Turkish reaction of April 1909. In 
both cases we have the same secret societies debauching 
the rank and file, the same seizure or murder of officers, 
the same profound discontent worked up in connection 
with a matter which had in reality no direct bearing on 
the national welfare—the Turks wanting the Sheriat, the 
Portuguese the expulsion of the friars. In both cases 
the same Press agitation, the same deafness, dumbness 
and invisibility of the Government once the revolt broke 
out. In Lisbon as in Stamboul the apathy of the Gov- 
ernment lost all. Even when the revolution had been 
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raging for a day the Minister of Justice was still amusing 
himself in a seaside hotel, and an extraordinary number 
of Army officers were on leave in various health resorts. 

In enumerating the causes of the revolution mention 
must also be made of King Manoel, for had not the 
Monarch been young, inexperienced, indisposed to exer- 
tion, the revolutionists might not have succeeded so 
easily. The whole state of things at the Royal palace 
was extraordinarily favorable to the Republicans. Even 
if the King had manifested any desire to act with vigor 
before or immediately after the revolution, his mother 
and his grandmother would not have allowed him to take 
any risks. The appointment of De Souza as Premier 
had alienated all the Royalists; so that when the shells 
from the warships were falling on his palace Dom 
Manoel had no one to whom he could turn for advice. 
His abrupt flight made the Royalist cause hopeless. King 
Manoel’s place on the 5th of October was in the Avenida 
da Liberdade, where so many leaderless brave men were 
dying for him. His presence would have rallied all 
loyal subjects around him. And even after Lisbon was 
taken, there was still hope if he had gone at once to 
Oporto. Oporto always wants to do the opposite of 
what Lisbon does, and, moreover, the north is more 
Royalist than the south. 

There are even now in the north two regiments which 
have not yet given in their formal adhesion to the new 
régime, and it is a most significant fact that the anti- 
clerical movement in Oporto was far from being as 
strong as it was in Lisbon. In fact, there is still near 
Oporto a monastery belonging to the Order of the Holy 
Ghost, whose inmates have not yet been disturbed. In 
short, it is clear that Dom Manoel would have been re- 
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ceived with open arms in Oporto if he had gone there 
immediately after leaving Lisbon, and that he would 
soon have had all the north in his hands. But he went 
to Gibraltar, awaiting a “call” to come back. If 
Napoleon in Elba had waited for a “call” from France 
he would never again have entered the Tuileries. Kings 
must in these matters take a certain amount of initiative 
and of risk. ‘ 

Another leading cause of the revolution was the cor- 
ruption of the Army. The whole system by which this 
result was attained has now been described in great 
detail by the principal agents, by Senhor Joao Chagas, 
Captain Palla, and others. As it is based on the under- 
mining of discipline and Christianity among the soldiers, 
it is a dangerous weapon, not only to the men against 
whom it is used, but also to the men who use it. The 
artillerymen, who revolted first, now want higher pay. 
The sailors all want to be policemen, with large salaries 
and plenty of leisure. The soldiers have contracted an 
awkward taste for murdering their officers. The regi- 
ments know that they are ruled by some secret club, 
not by the colonel. 

And here I must say frankly that many of these clubs 
are Freemason Lodges. Writing in the Mundo of the 
18th of October, Captain Palla states this distinctly. He 
tells how he began his propaganda in 1894 by “the foun- 
dation of the Lodge Portugal, whose members were ex- 
clusively officers.” Captain Lubhino Zuzarte, of the 
General Staff, was president, and the object of the club 
was to gain the adhesion of most of the officers in the 
garrison. The present Minister of War belonged to it. 
Few officers joined, however, only sergeants and common 
soldiers. The carbonarios were invited to help in the 
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debauching of the men. Captain Palla wanted to pass 
to the First Artillery in order to corrupt that regiment, 
and he applied, not to his superior officers, but to the 
Directorio of the secret society. He speaks of group this 
and group that, so that evidently there was an army in- 
side an army. Captain Palla soon had 15,000. The 
Municipal Guards could not be corrupted, “‘so that we 
decided that the carbonarios should assail them on their 
way through the streets with dynamite bombs and hand 
grenades thrown from side streets near which they 
passed.” . . . The conspirators set great store om 
getting the private soldiers to read the Seculo, a fiercely 
Republican and anti-clerical paper. It helped them 
greatly in gaining over barracks after barracks. The 
First Regiment of Artillery took fifty copies of this paper 
daily. Signals, signs and passwords were arranged for 
the use of the initiated. 

Finally, Captain Palla tells how the revolt was begun 
by the marines landing at Terreiro do Paco and seizing 
the telegraph station, and how the civilians used bombs 
and hand-grenades to harry the Municipal Guards. 
Senhor Joao Chagas, another Republican leader, tells dis- 
tinctly how the Associagao Carbonaria Portugueza took 
a large part in the movement. 

The disquieting feature of all the activity is that atheis- 
tical and anarchical associates were called in to assist 
the revolutionists. Even Republicans lament that such 
allies should have been employed. “It is the apotheosis 
of the bomb,” writes a strong Republican and anti-clerical, 
Senhor Francisco Manuel Homem Christo. “A bomba 
foi proclamada, exltada, santificada por todas as 
formas.” 
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“The creator of the bomb [continues the same writer] 
is the Anarchist. The Anarchist is, then, the founder 
of the Portuguese Republic. The regiments were not led 
against the King by their officers. They were debauched 
by revolutionists. It was a work of anarchy. And will 
the Anarchists who carried out this work stop here for 
the sake of the Republic? Will they not continue to cor- 
rupt the troops?” 


In a previous passage the same writer declares that this 
is in verity finis patric, 


“Those who have corrupted the Monarchy will corrupt 
the Republic. Those who have debauched our troops 
will continue to debauch them until they reduce us to a 
state of complete disorganisation. Now, disorganisation 
is fatal to all love of work. And unfortunately it is only 
a love for hard work that will save us. . . . Every- 
thing good will disappear from the minds of the people. 
With the fear of the King they will lose the fear of God. 
Love of country, love of their superiors will vanish. 
Aristocracy, religion, family life, will disappear. And 
can we afford to lose all this just now, we with all our 
moral, intellectual, and racial defects?” 

“The disorganisation of Portuguese society was very 
great. Is that disorganisation now going to end? 

“We are told that the Republic will bring us order. 
But can we affirm that the present disorder is the result 
of the corruption that set in under the Monarchy? Is it 
not rather the work of the Positivists, the Comtists, of 
Theophile Braga and his friends? 

“Tndiscipline, the peculiar possession of this semi- 
African race which we call Portuguese, has many and 
deep roots. It existed under Absolutism; it existed under 
Constitutionalism; and it will exist under the Republic. 
“Constitutionalism, with its formule, incomprehensible 
to the great majority of the people, did not diminish that 
indiscipline; it augmented it. And the Republic, con- 
tinuing the work of Constitutionalism, will make that in- 
discipline degenerate into anarchy.” 
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And this, be it noted, is written not by a disappointed 
émigré, but by a strong Republican—a Republican of the 
sound American or Swiss school, however—in a paper 
published in the Portuguese town of Aveiro on the 16th 
of October, when all Portugal should, if the new régime 
was a blessing, have been radiant with joy, confidence 
and hope. And the fact that, even in Lisbon, the cir- 
eulation of that truthful Aveiro newspaper has doubled 
and trebled and quadrupled since the revolution, shows 
that many Portuguese think as it does. 

FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 

(Reprinted by permission from the Nineteenth Century 
and After, November, 1910.) 
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Spain As She Is 


I.—GENERAL STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


From the religious point of view, Spain undergoes 
the influence of an active unChristian propaganda, 
especially through the press and the schools. On the 
whole, clergy and Catholic laymen live perhaps in a 
state of excessive security and deem it unnecessary to 
heed too much their enemies’ efforts. At all events, 
they are not sufficiently organized to oppose them. 
Catholicism, however, remains the religion of the State. 
Although this fundamental article of the Spanish Consti- 
tution is but too often ignored in the measures which 
the Liberal Cabinets issue, it is neither a dead letter 
nor a formula. The people still cling strongly to the 
religious unity of the country, and still abhor the “hereje” 
(heretic). Political men themselves, even the advanced, 
never let an occasion pass to declare themselves, not 
only respectful towards religion, but Catholics; it is not 
on their part sheer comedy; they are sincere in this 
sense that in them detestable opinions are combined— 
how, it is difficult to say—with a still very strong rem- 
nant of the old Catholic spirit. As a Spanish priest said 
once wittily, the most anticlerical Liberals always carry 
about in their pockets, in case of unforeseen death, an 
act of retraction of their errors and amende-honorable 
for their abominable politics. It is said that Canalejas 
has his private chaplain and private oratory; that he 
assists at Holy Mass every day and at times acts as 
Mass-server. Some three months ago, in full senate, in 
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a reply to the Bishop of Madrid couched in the most 
respectful style, he termed the latter his “padre de con- 
fesion’”—his Father Confessor. In the Cortes, he de- 
clares himself Catholic and praises Catholicism, adding 
the very novel qualification, that he is against Clericalism 
only. Count Romanones, President of the Congress, or 
Chamber of Deputies, but too well-known for his anti- 
clericalism, said in an interview published in the French 
Matin (September 14th): “Spain is Catholic, and shall 
ever continue to be Catholic. The fight we have under- 
taken is not against religion—such a fight would be absurd 
and impossible—but solely against clericalism.” So far 
for the political men. 

As for the people, they read the newspapers much less 
than in France or Belgium; but they read them, especially 
in the towns; and unfortunately there are many more 
bad than good newspapers. The neutral school too is 
not as largely found as in other countries; it is, in fact, 
illegal. The law on Public Instruction, of September 9, 
1851, in its Art. 2, establishes as obligatory religious in- 
struction, and, in Art. 11, gives to the parish priest the 
right to examine in it, at least once a week, in all the 
public schools of primary education. This law is yet in 
vigor, as Count Romanones acknowledges in the decree 
of October 26, 1901, which extends the program of official 
primary education, and Art. 3 of which says: “Elemen- 
tary primary teaching shall include (1) Christian doctrine 
and sacred history.” In spite, however, of such positive 
regulations, neutral schools have been introduced in 
Spain, although they are yet comparatively few in number. 

We may here give the following recent official statistics 
of congregational education. There are in Spain 552 
schools (escuelas) and 125 colleges (colegios; this term 
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having a wider extension than the English word), in 

- which education is given entirely gratis. As for Catholic 
teaching, generally given by religious of both sexes, we 
find—Catechism instruction imparted to 6,731 boys and 
6,602 girls; primary instruction to 19,938 little children 
(parvulos), 30,874 boys (niiios), and 39,748 girls 
(nivias). In Salesian schools there are 2,577 pupils; in 
technical schools (painting, music, arts, trades, etc.), 
3,368; in Sunday and in night schools for working 
people, 7,309 men and 6,844 women. A total of 133,991 
pupils. 

The free (gratis) lay schools in the whole of Spain, 
count only 5,821 pupils; and of these schools the greater 
number are Catholic, and not neutral. It is not stated, 
in the official Report, whether these lay schools are official 
or State schools ; they are apparently independent or free, 
each village having its official school under lay teachers. 
These figures prove the development of Catholic educa- 
tion, as well as the charitable action of the religious 
congregations—our figures deal only with schools where 
instruction is given gratis. 

We reserve for another article a sketch of the situation 
of the Religious Orders in Spain. But we may, per- 
haps, usefully remind our readers here of the comparative 
table we have given in our columns—and reproduced in 
our pamphlet, “The Pope Declares War”—which shows 
that Spain has fewer religious than Belgium, England, 
Germany, France, Ireland. As for the statement that 
these Orders are exempted from taxes, we may already 
now say that the statement in its generality is erroneous. 
There are certain exemptions, no doubt, especially in the 
Basque provinces; but they do not extend to all public 
charges, most of which affect the religious as well. 
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Besides, if there exists any excess in the matter, and if, 
on account of the financial difficulties of Spain, a need 
arises for a modification in the concessions made on the 
subject to the Holy See, we have the official assurance 
published in the Osservatore Romano that the Vatican 
is quite prepared to grant all legitimate demands. 

Then, it has been said that foreign Orders, especially 
French, have invaded Spain and done harm to Spanish 
Orders or Congregations. There is no doubt that 
religious, after their expulsion from France, have come 
in pretty large numbers to Spain. It is possible that there 
may, here or there, have been some want of discretion 
in the selection of the towns where they established edu- 
cational institutions, at the risk of introducing a rivalry 
with Spanish congregations or Catholic lay teachers 
already existing there. But such cases are rare. Taking 
into account that there are in Spain fewer teaching con- 
gregations than in Belgium and formerly in France, the 
French congregations may be said to have filled a gap, 
all the more that in Spain education by religious is pre- 
ferred to education by laymen, even Christian laymen. 
Again, several towns and localities have repeatedly ap- 
plied for such reinforcement, and everywhere, in general, 
the religious were very well received. Then, it must be 
remarked that, as they establish themselves in the country, 
these French congregations become Spanish. Not only 
do they follow the Spanish programs in their schools, 
but they try to recruit in Spain, so that Spanish members 
shall one day replace the French, or at least share with 
the latter the direction of the establishments. The 
Marianites have already admitted Spanish subjects in 
their Vitoria College. Besides, the foundations of the 
various French congregations are not a provisional meas- 
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ure, pending their return to France; they are permanent 
and constitute, or will one day constitute, Spanish estab- 
lishments. Another kind of arrangement is that adopted 
by the French Jesuits; their college at Hernani, near San 
Sebastian and the frontier, is only for French pupils, 
so as to avoid all rivalry with the schools of Castile. 
On the whole, there is no fear that Spain will have to 
repent of the chivalrous spirit which gave hospitality to 
the exiled religious. It is in the provinces of the North 
that the latter are more numerous; these provinces are 
the strongest in their faith and zeal for their religion; 
no complaint of invasion will come from there. 

If we take now the economic side, it is certain that 
Spain is passing through a very serious crisis. Peace 
at home was helping her to mend matters when the 
Cuban war came to endanger all. Skilful Ministers, 
like Villaverde, made another attempt, but the Morocco 
campaign has seriously bied the country, and the political 
crisis which followed was not calculated to improve the 
affairs. This is the great anxiety of the moment, and 
fashionable anti-clericalism is in Spain, as elsewhere, only 
a cloak to conceal the miseries of the country. 

Coming to the administration, the word, said Maura in 
the Cortes, is only an empty word. Reforms, radical re- 
forms, too, are constantly demanded; but whether too 
many in high position find their private interests better 
served by the status quo, or that the changes of policy and 
Ministries too quickly stay the attempt of intelligent and 
honest Ministers, there is no appearance of reform. There 
is the root of the evil, and not in the multiplication of 
religious congregations, Spanish or even foreign. Order 
is urgently required in the administration at all its stages, 
more regularity and more justice in collecting the taxes, 
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more official encouragement and more private initiative 
to transfer direction of national industry into Spanish 
hands, 


II.—Po.iticaAL PARTIES IN SPAIN. 


It is not easy to form a clear and correct opinion of 
the political parties of Spain, remarks Father Froberger, 
not only on account of the changes which they underwent 
in the course of time, but also of the many sub-divisions 
in the chief parties, all of which are so passionately 
devoted to their own opinions that they consider every- 
thing from their own point of view and think they must 
convert all others to their own political convictions. 
Thirty years ago an Italian, De Amicis, came to Spain 
to study the political condition of the country, but he 
soon abandoned the idea for, from his conversations with 
several politicians, he found there were about twenty- 
two parties. This appeared to him a ridiculous state 
of things. To-day it is not much better. We may, how- 
ever, keep to the division, adopted by Father Froberger, 
into four principal parties—Liberals, Conservatives, Re- 
publicans, and Catholics. Our Spain correspondent, on 
the other hand, divides them into Extreme Right, Ex- 
treme Left, and Dynastic or Government party. Prac- 
tically it is only a question of names, and for brevity’s sake 
we take the latter division. 

The Extreme Left comprises Carlists and “Integristas.” 
The Carlists, who proclaim themselves and are Catholics, 
are above all a political party as much as the Royalists 
in France. They do not admit as valid the act by which 
Ferdinand VII abolished the Salic law imported into 
Spain by the Bourbons. Excluding the Alphonsist branch 
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descending from Isabella II and now reigning, they sup- 
port the right to the throne of Don Jaime, son of Don 
Carlos (Don Carlos VII) who died last year. This party 
is not absolutist, but anti-parliamentarian. Its strong- 
hold is in the Basque provinces of the north, in Navarre, 
Aragon and Catalonia. The common opinion out of 
Spain that the party consists only of fanatical, unedu- 
cated peasants, is absolutely false. Although it is re- 
cruited rather from the middle class than from the high 
aristocracy, a large number of the best educated men— 
barristers, doctors and professors of higher schools— 
are Carlists. Of late, the party seems to be on the in- 
crease. But it must be added that the leaders do not 
want civil war; they would like to win over the Army, 
and not force it to fight. Their two chief organs are 
El Correo Espanol, of Madrid, and El Correo Catalan, 
of Barcelona. It is a well-known fact that Rome has 
repeatedly urged the Carlists to acknowledge the present 
dynasty, but so far with only partial success. 

The Jntegristas separated some twenty years ago from 
the Carlists, whose Catholicism was not deemed by them 
sufficiently pure. They acknowdelge the present dynasty ; 
in all else their program is little different from that of 
the Carlists. Their founder was Ramon Nocedal, a man 
of commanding abilities. Both Integristas and Carlists 
are bitterly opposed to the Conservatives, chiefly because 
the latter approve of the modern form of constitutional 
government. Their chief organ is the Siglo Futuro, 
which has a very able editorial staff. 

Carlists and Integristas have but a feeble representa- 
tion in the two Houses, but they are strong in the muni- 
cipal and provincial councils of Navarre and the Basque 
Provinces. In the Cortes, the Integristas secured two 
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seats in 1907 and, in 1909, seven. The Carlists, who 
some thirty years ago had still 70 representatives, suc- 
ceeded in sending only 15 to the Cortes in 1907, and two 
years later this number was reduced to 9. But the small 
number of deputies does not really correspond to the 
number of people they represent. 

Father Froberger relates that, some years ago, he 
asked the Editors of the Siglo to give him some explana- 
tion about the program of the Integristas, and they did 
so willingly. When he remarked that their political 
ideals were nice in theory, but not practical in our times, 
they replied: “Whether they can be practically carried 
out, we do not care. We are convinced they alone are 
right and good, and we shall defend them with the last 
drop of our blood.” This reply shows that such men 
could not easily be converted to other political views. 

The Extreme Left is composed of the Republicans who 
who are divided among themselves except in the matter 
of anti-clericalism. For the present, they are the allies 
of the Socialists, or rather it may be said that the great 
majority of the Republicans are Socialists. They have 
adherents chiefly among the lower classes of the great 
towns and industrial centres, and they are led by Free- 
thinkers and Freemasons of the better classes. One of 
the latter was Francisco Ferrer, the “hero” and “martyr” 
of Freemasonry. It forebodes no good for the monarchy 
and royal dynasty that Canalejas carries on his govern- 
ment with the support of the Republicans. An anti- 
clerical campaign alone will not satisfy them; they will 
use it as a step to a social revolution and the establish- 
ment of a socialistic republic. The organs of the party 
are El Pais, El Liberal, Espatia Nueva. 

The Government or Dynastic Party is also divided into 
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two—the Conservatives, whose leader is Antonio Maura, 
and who are fairly well united and organized; and the 
Liberals, who include the democratic group, and follow 
Canalejas as their present leader, at least to some ex- 
tent. The whole party is, in a higher or lower degree, 
anti-clerical. They keep together more from personal 
interest than by means of a common political program. 
Such a program they never had, but they always joined 
forces in any campaign against the Church. This hostile 
attitude against the Church they call progress, freedom, 
culture, and they naturally have the support of Free- 
masons, Freethinkers, Socialists, and of all enemies of 
the Church, not only in Spain, but in every other country. 

From what we have just said, it is clear that the Con- 
servatives are no clerical party. They themselves pro- 
test against the appellation, and the Spanish Catholics 
consider them as Liberals and bad Catholics. The In- 
tegristas go so far as to say that the difference between 
Liberals and Conservatives in their religious policy is 
this only, that the Liberals make the laws against the 
Church, and the Conservatives, with some modification, 
carry them out. This estimate of the Conservatives is 
certainly néither correct nor fair; in dealing with the 
Church they were always more just and fair than the 
Liberals. 

It must, however, be said that the two divisions are 
bound together by a sort of friendly and mutual agree- 
ment. They always succeed each other, by common 
assent, in the government of the country as to what is 
called “los dos partidos turnantes’—the two rotating 
parties—and, before the elections, they settle between 
them the number of deputies which each of the parties 
must obtain by the new election. By this arrangement 
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the party in power may always count on the Cortes, and 
the other has always a respectable minority. 

The system, in itself, is not bad. It gives a certain 
stability to the government—which, when the Govern- 
ment is strong and honest, is a boon. The minority, 
besides, is fairly represented. The sectarian zeal of ad- 
vanced Liberals is moderated. But, on the other hand, 
the system paralyzes the conservative government in 
their good dispositions. As long as, from the standpoint 
of ideas and system of government, there was but a 
slight difference, everything worked smoothly. The 
Liberals then, with the remembrance of the last civil 
wars before them, left to the Catholics nearly as much 
liberty as the Conservatives, and, in general, were anxious 
to preserve a correct attitude in their relations with the 
Church. Such was the state of affairs under the Liberal 
Sagasta and the Conservative Canovas del Castillo. 
But, for some years now, the Liberals drift more to 
the Left, and, as the Conservatives are in general Cath- 
olics and always men of order, the relative and durable 
understanding between the two dynastic parties becomes 
more difficult. It nearly came to a smash, last year, 
when Moret, one of the Liberal leaders, forced the Con- 
servative Government to resign, by the threat of a revo- 
lutionary outbreak. The fall of Moret has settled 
matters. 

We must, however, add that the pre-arrangement about 
the number of representatives for each party tends to 
turn the elections in Spain into a farce; they are not 
free, but are carried out, unfortunately too often, under 
the greatest abuse of the administrative power and with 
shameless corruption, 

Many of our readers will be interested to learn what 
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has been the attitude of the Spanish Jesuits in this con- 
fusion and strife of political parties. Froberger, who 
is not a Jesuit, says: “The Jesuits, who have great in- 
fluence in Spain, have always been on the side of modera- 
tion. Without intervening in party quarrels they have 
always advocated united activity and practical, positive 
work, and they set the example in good social work. It 
is owing to their influence that the social care of the 
laboring classes has at last been taken in hand. They 
themselves have founded numerous labor associations and 
other benevolent institutions. Only this year they opened 
a great technical school at Madrid. Their weekly paper, 
Lectura Domunical, is very well edited and has a large 
circulation. In their periodical Razén y Fe they con- 
stantly defend the moderate standpoint of positive, prac- 
tical work, and they recommend to support Conservative 
candidates whenever there is no chance for a Catholic 
candidate, on the principle of choosing the lesser of 
two evils. This theory of theirs was fiercely attacked 
by the Extreme Catholic papers, until Rome decided the 
quarrel by approving the attitude of the Jesuits and 
warning all Catholics to follow their example.” 
Catholics outside Spain will find it difficult to under- 
stand the passionate tenacity with which the Catholic 
parties cling to their extreme political theories, especially 
as they are also deeply religious and enthusiastically 
attached to the Church. They will think, with Fro- 
berger, that the policy recommended by Pius X and the 
Spanish Jesuits would bring the greatest blessings to 
this Catholic nation. If the Extreme Catholics would 
drop some of their impracticable theories and come to 
a friendly understanding and cooperation with the Con- 
servatives, who at present would be willing enough to 
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conclude such a union, the power of the Spanish Liberals 
would be broken at once, and a real Conservative Gov- 
ernment would be strong enough to crush every revolu- 
tionary movement and give to the country, peace, order 
and security. The appeals of Pius X have up to now 
not been successful; perhaps the anti-Catholic policy of 
Canalejas will be more effective to bring about such a 
result. 

If Alfonso XIII—the godson of Leo XIII—is really 
under the absolute influence of anti-Catholic advisers, 
he will most likely share the fate of Manoel of Portugal. 
There is no doubt that European Freemasonry is deter- 
mined to establish an anti-Christian Republic in Spain. 
They may succeed. There have been in the last century 
in Spain high officers who turned traitors to their sover- 
eign; there may be now as there were in Portugal; and 
the revolutionaries in the great towns of Spain are more 
numerous than in Lisbon. But it is very unlikely that an 
anti-Catholic republic in Spain will be lasting. Even the 
Masonic republic in Portugal is not quite secure, as we 
can read between the lines of the latest telegrams—con- 
tradictions included. But Spain is not Portugal. In 
Portugal, the State, by a long continued abuse of the 
Concordat and by occasional threats of schism, has slowly 
strangled the Church and brought her well nigh unto her 
last gasp; there is almost nothing of real Catholic life 
in the country, and unfortunately the secular clergy are 
not everywhere worthy of their calling. In Spain, it is 
different. The secular clergy on the whole are worthy 
men and respected by the people, and the great mass of 
the Spanish people are strongly attached to the Church. 
Therefore, an anti-Catholic Republic in Spain would, 
sooner or later, lead to civil war. So it was in the past 
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century, so it would necessarily be again. This is one 
of the lessons learned from Spanish history. 


I1].—Tue REticious Orpers (1). 


The Revolution of September, 1868, which dethroned 
Queen Isabella, had caused an explosion of anti-religious 
spirit and the publication of the revolutionary decrees 
against the Society of Jesus and other Orders (October 
12 and 18, 1868). The Constitution of 1869 (June 8), in 
its Art. 17, acknowledged that no Spaniard could be 
deprived “of the right of association for any of the ob- 
jects of human life” which were not opposed to public 
morality. But even with the protection of this article, 
considering the state of opinion, the civil war, and the 
political insecurity of the country, the Orders and Con- 
gregations did not venture to re-enter Spain and to es- 
tablish themselves there openly. But the coming to the 
throne of Alfonso XII (1874) and the end of the civil 
war modified the situation and re-opened Spain to them. 
Scarcely constituted, the Ministry-Regent of the restored 
monarchy hastened to declare (circular of January 2, 
1875) to the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, etc., that if 
the Church had had to suffer from the preceding political 
troubles, the proclamation of Alfonso XII would be the 
beginning of a new era in which the good relations with 


(1) Our Spanish correspondent is guided in this historical 
sketch by the work of D. Joaquin Buitrago y Hernandez, “Las 
Ordenes Religiosas y los Religiosos, Estudio juridico sobre su ex- 
istencia legal y capacidad civil en Espafia” (Madrid, Castroviejo, 
1901), as well as by the debates in the Spanish Senate on the 
Ley do Candado (“Padlock Law”), in October and November, 
1910. 
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the Holy See would be resumed. And these relations 
were, indeed, soon re-established and the Concordat of 
1851 was again in full vigor. 

To an interpellation in the Congreso (November 11th, 
1876) as to the value the Government meant to attach 
to the revolutionary decree against the Religious (Oc- 
tober 18, 1868), the Minister of Grace and Justice, Cristo- 
bal Martin de Herrera, replied that “the Government of 
His Majesty deemed and maintained that such a decree 
could not remain in vigor after the re-establishment in 
Spain of the Concordat of 1851, as the latter guaranteed 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church in all her spheres, 
in all orders of things in which she has lawfully exercised 
this jurisdiction in Spain.”” The Minister added that the 
Government would not prevent the citizens, in the mat- 
ter of religious association or any other matter connected 
with religious interests, from acting with full liberty. 

Let us see what the Concordat of 1851 and the new 
Constitution of 1876 contain in favor of the existence 
of religious Orders in Spain. 

The Concordat. Art. 1: “The Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman religion which, to the exclusion of all other 
worship, continues to be the sole religion of the Spanish 
nation, shall always be maintained in the States of Her 
Catholic Majesty, with all the rights and prerogatives it 
must enjoy in keeping with the law of God and the dis- 
positions of the Sacred Canons.” 

Art 4: “In all other matters connected with the rights 
and the exercise of ecclesiastical authority and the holy 
ministry, the bishops and the clergy that depend on them, 
shall enjoy the full liberty which the Sacred Canons 
prescribe.”—Therefore, the right of existence for relig- 
ious Orders which are an integrant part of the Church; 
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the right of bishops and secular priests to have recourse 
to the ministry of the Religious, when they deem it neces- 
sary, such are the logical conclusions of these two Articles 
of the Concordat. 

Again, Art. 45 says: “In virtue of the present Con- 
cordat, must be held as revoked, as being opposed to it, 
the laws, orders, and decrees published heretofore, in 
whatever mode or form they be issued in all the countries 
dependent on Spain, and the same Concordat shall 
ever in future have force of law, as law of the State, 
in these same countries. In consequence, both the con- 
tracting parties promise for themselves and their suc- 
cessors the faithful observance of all and every one of 
the Articles which constitute it. In future, should any 
difficulty arise, the Holy Father and Her Catholic Majesty 
shall come to an agreement to solve it amicably.” 

Finally, Arts. 29 and 30 of the same Concordat 
(signed at Madrid on, March 16, 1851): “In order that, 
in the whole peninsula, there be the sufficient number of 
evangelical laborers to whom the prelates may have re- 
course to give missions in the parishes of their dioceses, 
to help the parish priests, to assist the sick and perform 
other works of charity and public utility, the Government 
of Her Majesty, who mean to improve opportunely the 
establishments (colegios) of missionaries for oversea 
countries, shall take the required dispositions to establish 
where necessary, after conferring with the diocesan pre- 
lates, houses and religious communities of S. Vincent de 
Paul, S. Philip of Neri, and another Order among those 
approved by the Holy See; and these houses shall also 
serve as places of retreat for the clergy to make there the 
spiritual exercises or other pious practices.”—Let it be 
remarked that in this article there is question, not of 
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Orders or Congregations to be recognized or authorized, 
but to be subsidized. It does not, therefore, mean that 
the Government recognize only the three Orders or Con- 
gregations indicated therein, but that they do not bind 
themselves to subsidize any other but these three. 

This interpretation is confirmed by Art. 35 of the same 
Concordat: “The Government of Her Majesty shall, by 
the most opportune means, provide for the subsistence 
of the religious houses and Congregations spoken of in 
Art. 29.” Besides, in practice, the Government have 
followed this interpretation and subsidized the Congre- 
gations of S. Vincent de Paul and of S. Philip of Neri, 
which appear in the budget of the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, under the heading “Obligaciones eclesiasticas.” 
As for the third Order mentioned in Art 29, it has never 
been nominally indicated. The choice of this Order was 
to be left to the bishops. The majority of the Royal 
Council, it is true, opined that the bishops collectively 
had to choose it, but in 1868, before the Revolution of 
September, in agreement with the Nuncio of His Holi- 
ness, the Government decided that the designation of the 
third subsidized Order would be left to the free decision 
of each bishop, according to his preferences and the needs 
of his diocese. The September Revolution prevented the 
application of this rule of conduct, and, after the Restora- 
tion, the religious Orders developed spontaneously with- 
out recourse to the Concordat clause about the third 
subsidized Order. But the arrangement stands as a proof 
that all the Orders approved by the Church are author- 
ized in Spain by virtue of the Concordat; by the fact that 
the bishops remain free to choose, in order to establish 
it in their dioceses, any of these Orders, it is recognized 
that these Orders may legally exist in Spain. 
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Art. 30 regulates for Nuns what Art. 29 established 
for Religious men. Finally, in virtue of the same Art. 
29, the Government defrayed the establishment, either 
in Spain or in Cuba and the Philippines, of houses of 
missionaries for oversea countries. 

Turning to the Constitution of 1876, we find its Art. 
11 recognizing the Catholic religion as the State religion, 
and therefore recognizing the official character of the 
Catholic Church. Now, religious Congregations form an 
integrant part of the Church; they are therefore recog- 
nized by the fact that the Church is. Art. 13 grants to 
Spaniards the right of association “for all the ends of 
human life,” therefore, to practise perfection. Finally, 
with regard to foreigners, Art. 2 recognizes their right 
to establish themselves in Spanish territory to devote 
themselves to any industry or profession which does not 
require a special title. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of both the Concordat 
and common right, the existence of Orders and Congre- 
gations is perfectly legal in Spain. Nevertheless, these 
Congregations and Orders, not satisfied with this general 
authorization, have always asked, first the Ecclesiastical 
and then the Government authorization, to open new 
houses. 

From the Restoration to 1900 there arose no serious 
difficulty between the Government and the religious 
Orders. Among the rulers of the State, some from 
Christian spirit, others from political prudence, allowed 
their free expansion. When, in 1876, Art. 11 of the 
Constitution was discussed, the Liberals—and especially 
Juan Valera, a distinguished writer—acknowledged and 
proclaimed, says the Marquess de Pidal (October 28), 
that it was impossible, Catholicism being the State re- 
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ligion, to allow all the impediments which had been 
created against the religious Orders ; without these Orders 
Catholicism would be a mutilated religion. On May 16, 
1876, says Count de Tejada de Valdosera (in his speech 
of October 28), as the Article of the present Constitution 
regarding the right of association was discussed, an 
amendment was presented to the effect that it should be 
declared in plain and precise terms that this right of 
association included religious communities. Canovas del 
Castillo, President of the Cabinet, declared through one 
of his Ministers, Martin Herrera, that the question of the 
existence and life of religious communities in the state 
was to be regulated according to the laws and the con- 
tracts. Since then, the Conservative party have remained 
faithful to the opinion which makes this a Concordat 
question. Indeed, as remarks the Count, for long years 
Canovas, taking his stand on the Concordat, tried to 
have the convents re-opened which had been closed since 
1868, and to secure the free establishment of religious 
communities. 

It is objected that in 1880 Canovas prevented the 
French religious congregations from establishing them- 
selves in the Spanish provinces in the neighborhool of 
France. But this interdiction was only a transitory 
measure to avoid a conflict with the French Government, 
and the “royal order” which contained it was not even 
published in the Gaceta. 

The dispositions of the Liberals, and of their leader 
Sagasta in particular, were no less favorable to the 
religious Orders; they too followed the line of conduct 
of agreement with the Church in the matter. Sagasta 
did not want the policy of persecution followed by the 
French republicans. Speaking on the suppression of the 
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oath, which was demanded, he said: “To-day, you de- 
mand the oath; to-morrow, you will demand something 
else; and from suppression to suppression we shall come 
to the policy of a neighboring country, which I want by 
no means for my Fatherland” (quoted in Pidal’s speech 
of October 28). 

In 1887, was passed a Law on Associations which 
created a new title in favor of the existence of religious 
Orders. but as this law contained provisions contra- 
dictory in appearance, or at least obscure, on the question 
of these Orders, opinions were divided, some regarding 
them as not applicable to the Orders. The Govern- 
ment has not followed any uniform line of conduct 
on the point, sometimes the provisions being declared 
inapplicable to the religious; at other times, giving the 
latter the benefit without subjecting them to conditions 
which they could not accept. 

As we have said, the Law on Associations of 
1887 containing obscure provisions on the question of 
the Religious Orders, the Government did not follow any 
uniform line in its application, but we must add that, 
up to 1900 this difference and difficulty of interpretation 
did not create any serious embarrassment ; Conservatives 
as well as Liberals of the old school remained faithful 
to their broad or even benevolent line of conduct. It was 
by the events of France after the misfortunes of Spain 
in Cuba and the war against the United States, that the 
minds in Spain were influenced. An advanced Liberal 
party was formed; Canalejas discovered the perils of 
clericalism, and the fame of Waldeck-Rousseau turned 
his head. The Liberal Barnabo Davila translated the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Law and the anti-clerical movement 
began. Freemasonry took in it an active part. This 
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assertion, said the Marquess de Pidal, is not based on 
secret documents: “The documents are published,” he 
declared, “and I have the book before me. It is stated 
there that, in a Masonic meeting at the beginning of 
these new persecutions in the time of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
the following opinion was uttered: ‘It is all right, but 
we must not lose sight that the Church is a nefarious in- 
ternational power which mobilizes its battalions with great 
vigor, and that all these expelled Religious will go to 
Spain and Belgium—the two countries nearer at hand. 
It is therefore necessary to interdict them; it is necessary, 
since this Masonic Congress is international, to take here 
measures to shut them out from these countries.’” The 
representative of Spain there was Sr. Morayta. The 
anti-clerical movement in Spain was fostered by the news- 
papers with largest circulation. At the famous repre- 
sentation of a celebrated drama—‘Electra,” by Perez- 
Galdos—the “intellectuals” present at the general re- 
hearsal manifested their feelings, which were neither 
liberal nor tolerant, and wound up with the cry “Long 
life to the holy atheism of Spain!” Canalejas, by his 
eloquence, cooled down the violence of this movement. 
But, under the influence of the same Canalejas—who 
himself boasted of it recently in the Senate—the rulers 
began to busy themselves with clericalism and the change 
came. “What hitherto had no reality,’ remarks Pidal, 
“took some; for, from the moment a Government party 
forms its program of questions of this description, it 
forces all others, even the most opposed parties, into 
considerations to which nothing before led them.” 
Thanks to the deputies Blasco Ibafiez and Morayta, a 
Bill was presented to the Congress, which copied the pro- 
visions of the French Associations Law, and denied the 
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right of Association to Religious Congregations. To a 
certain extent the Government made it their own 
scheme. But, against the “advanced” of the party, the 
Liberals prepared to negotiate with Rome, and Sagasta, 
then Prime Minister, declared he would do his best to 
transact the question with Rome in peace and concord. 
Negotiations with Rome on the question of the Congre- 
gations and the revision of the Concordat of 1851 were 
started in 1901 under Sagasta, and against the opinion 
of Canalejas, who resigned his place on the Ministry. 
They continued under the various Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Ministries up to 1909. At one time, under a Con- 
servative Government, the Convenio, or accord, seemed 
to be arranged; it was even sanctioned by the Senate, 
but not by the Chamber. The Holy See had agreed that 
no new Religious Order be established in Spain with- 
out the consent of both Powers, and this concession ap- 
peared in the convenio drafts. Some months ago even, 
Rome declared its readiness to accept a reduction in the 
number of religious houses and the privileges or exemp- 
tions from taxes which some congregations could enjoy 
This made Pidal say to Canalejas (October 28): “All 
that you wish for had been granted in principle in the 
negotiations. Do you now want to secure all that by 
war? This cannot be the mission of the Government; in 
such delicate matters it is by peace that all must be 
obtained.” 

During these negotiations the parties succeeded each 
other at the helm of the country. From 1905 to the 
beginning of 1907, the Liberals appeared there only to 
prove their impotence. Their Bill on Associations roused 
the Catholics to most energetic protests and caused their 
fall. In 1907, the Conservatives had it easy. There was 
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no more question of Association Law; if negotiations 
continued, it was anything but briskly; there were so 
many more pressing questions than the religious prob- 
lem if the latter existed at all. 

In the beginning of his Ministry Canalejas spoke 
about his plans only in a very general way. Then, by 
different measures, he felt his ground, and the measures 
put the Catholics on their guard. Finally, on July 8, 
last year, he presented before the Senate the Bill which 
the popular voice baptized “the padlock law” (Ley del 
Candado), because its object was to close temporarily the 
doors of Spain to the foreign religious congregations. 
The original text of the one-article project ran thus: 
“Until a new law regulating the exercise of the right 
of association be promulgated, the Governors (of the 
Provinces) shall decline to receive the documents required 
by Art. 4 of the Law of June 30, 1887, for the establish- 
ment of new associations belonging to Religious Orders 
and Congregations, if those interested have not obtained 
for the said establishment the authorization of the Min- 
ister of Grace and Justice, as embodied in a Royal decree 
which shall be published in the Gazette of Madrid. The 
said authorization shall not be granted when more than 
one-third of the members who are to constitute the new 
association are foreigners.” This bill, presented without 
previous arrangement with the Holy See, caused pro- 
tests from Rome and the Catholic movement which re- 
sulted in the splendid October manifestations. The law, 
it was objected, was an insult to Rome, which had not 
been officially consulted; it was an encroachment of one 
power which alone wanted to decide in bilateral matters , 
it was a law of exception which nothing justified. Cath- 
olics saw in it a first step towards an anti-religious policy ; 
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a means by which Canalejas tried his strength before 
venturing on Association and Education Bills. A vigor- 
ous resistance was entered upon. Their fears were justi- 
fied by the past career of Canalejas and by the speech 
from the throne, at the opening of the Cortes, which gave 
full cause for uneasiness. 

The Minister wanted quick work; before the Parlia- 
ment was prorogued, he had the election made of the 
Commission which had to examine the bill. This Com- 
mission chose for President Senator Barnabé Davila, the 
official author of the Association Law, which in 1905-6 
had excited the protests of the Catholics and could not 
pass. The President opened an inquiry into the scheme: 
three Bishops and six other Senators were consulted and 
all, with one exception, declared against it. During the 
recess, the newspapers were hotly discussing the bill. 

The scheme had come before the Senate shortly after 
the opening of the Cortes, and Canalejas introduced it 
at the opening sitting before the Senate and the Chamber. 
Space prevents us from quoting from his declarations ; 
suffice it to say that to him the law was a deep necessity 
of Government, with which was connected his Ministerial 
life. If he preferred this measure to the immediate 
presentation of an Association bill, it was because he con- 
sidered it of far greater importance to close the frontier 
than to give a regulation to Orders already established. 
The discussion was most animated; the opposition was 
carried on with vigor and talent by Carlists, Conserva- 
tives, Independent Catholics, bishops and archbishops of 
the Senate. But from the beginning, it was felt that it 
would end in a compromise. Canalejas became more and 
more pressing, conciliating and even coaxing. He had, at 
first, declared that, as long as he was in power, he would 
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not grant a single authorization on the strength of the 
Padlock Law—but other Ministers, he added now, might 
act differently. He had first declared, also, that he would 
admit no essential amendment to his Bill, but, he now 
said, he would give every necessary explanation, etc. 
But, above all it had to be done quickly ; the Association 
and Education measures were waiting. The law was 
required to give him the necessary authority with Rome, 
where otherwise he would present himself without the 
support of the nation and as a member of a passing 
Ministry. He wants no violence done to Rome; if he 
is ready to do without Rome, should it come to that, he 
wishes, however, to negotiate with Rome. Finally, and 
this opened the way, he proposed to make the law for 
two years only, hoping, as he did, that the Association 
Law would be passed before that. As for his resolution 
to refuse all authorization, after all, should public neces- 
sity require it, he would agree to the opening of a new 
religious house. Pressed more and more on the question 
of agreement with Rome, he ended by asserting that he 
spoke to the Nuncio about the Bill or in despatches, but 
not by official communiqué. 

On the voting day, November 4th, a ministerial sen- 
ator, Baron del Sacro Lirio, presented, with the previous 
consent of Canalejas, an amendment, and the Senate 
passed it by 149 against 85. The amendment, which 
was a considerable modification, was contained in the 
last words: “If, within a delay of two years, the new 
law on Associations is not promulgated, the present Law 
shall remain without effect.” But, important as the 
amendment was in a country where, as a Catholic Review 
said, the provisory generally is more lasting than the 
final, it did not modify the bill sufficiently to allow the 
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Conservatives to vote for it—they and the bishops voted 
against. If they had abstained the bill was wrecked and 
the Ministry defeated, as we have shown before. It is 
not enough in Spain that a bill should secure the majority, 
it must obtain besides that the senators in favor should 
constitute more than half of the whole Senate. Now, 
without the opposition, the quorum could not be obtained. 
The Senate count 347 members: the half plus one, there- 
fore, is 175. The votes of the majority amounted to 148 
only ; had the 85 opponents abstained, the law could not 
pass. On the part of the Conservatives the transaction 
consisted in voting against, instead of abstaining. 

Why did they consent to the arrangement? On the 
whole, because they feared to have worse than Canalejas 
if the latter were defeated. It is said that Canalejas was 
determined not to support another Liberal Ministry, and 
as the Conservatives cannot and will not return so soon 
to power, the situation became insoluble; the Cortes had 
to be dissolved and new elections had to take place 
under very critical circumstances. 

Canalejas is, therefore, victorious, although it be but a 
slender victory. He means now to start simultaneously 
the two laws on Association and Education. The latter, 
it is said, will follow the lines of the Belgian Law on 
Primary Education, voted by the Liberals before 1884. 
But this law, which does not satisfy the Catholics in Bel- 
gium, will be still less well received in Spain, where the 
situation is far from being what it is in Belgium. 


IV.—THE PRESENT STATE OF MIND IN SPAIN. 


The last portion of our kind contributor’s notes is a 
short one, and we prefer to give it pretty well in his own 
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words, after expressing the hope he will be able to send 
us more, as occasion arises. 

Among political men, the tendency of the Left is to 
go the whole length of what they call Liberal ideas, 
or at least to push them on farther than they are at 
present. These ideas are reduced to secularization or 
laicization of a nation up to now officially Catholic, either 
as far as rupture with or war against the Church, or, 
at least, to a yet mitigated separation and a semi-neu- 
trality. 

Hence, war on clericalism, or inteference of the Church 
in political questions, which is their way of calling the 
Church’s lawful intervention in mixed questions. Hence, 
the constant proclamation of the independence and su- 
premacy of the civil power, not only in its own sphere, 
but in mixed questions, such as the existence and position 
of Religious Orders, education, marriage, and relations 
of the State with heterodox cults. As a consequence, 
the tendency of the State to regulate alone the question 
of ‘Religious Orders, to introduce neutral schools, civil 
marriage, liberty of cult instead of simple tolerance of 
dissidents. 

We might here, as a digression, add an information 
which another letter of our contributor supplies with 
regard to the liberty of worship. It is taken from a 
speech against the Padlock Law in the Senate. The 
foreigners who habitually reside in Spain do not frequent 
the Evangelical chapels opened in the various towns of 
Spain. Protestants do not go there and prefer to go for 
religious service to their respective Consulates—English 
or German—because, as they say, they know too well 
how the Protestant chapels in Spain recruit their adepts, 
and these foreigners have no wish to mix with that class 
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of people who are paid to go there and have no religious 
conviction whatever. 

To resume our sketch. These tendencies, no doubt, 
were already more or less those of the old Spanish 
Liberals of the Sagasta school, but they allowed them to 
slumber ; they were prudent and opportunist; often also, 
a residuum of Christian spirit and Spanish faith kept them 
away from the dangerous incline. 

At present, the Liberals become Radicals like Cana- 
lejas; Republicans and Socialists go to extremes. As 
for Canalejas, his radicalism notwithstanding, he wants 
neither separation of Church and State—not for the 
present, at least—nor the expulsion of the Religious. 
He wishes still for a certain understanding with the 
Church—ready as he is, if necessary, to do without her; 
—hesides, he is for the State religion on condition that 
it becomes more of a name and less of a reality. Religious 
are welcome, but their number and action must be re- — 
stricted. His dream is, he says, to conclude with the 
Church “el gran concordato,” or the reconciliation of the 
Church with “the modern idea.” All that may be in a 
somewhat chaotic state in the mind of Canalejas, who is 
intelligent, but very impulsive and extremely conceited. 
He believes, however, in his mission; he is the Knight of 
the modern idea—a mixture, a Don Quixote and the 
“cadet de Gascogne.” Intelligent as he is, he has the mania 
of less well equilibrated Spaniards—the foreigner, the 
French above all, hypnotizes him. He does not seem to 
be a sectarian, but might become it in his stubbornness 
to reconcile the Church and the modern idea. In private 
life, he is amiable, a good fellow even, but weak in govern- 
ing, eloquent, terrible in words against Socialists and 
Republicans, threatening, but not going further than in 
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words towards the advanced parties who, while they fight 
him, support him in his anti-clerical campaign. 

Whither are we going? God knows. There is in 
Spain a nucleus of resistance to revolution much more 
solid, I think, than in Portugal. But the bad propaganda 
is going on everywhere and, in particular, in the army, 
which is said to be Alphonsist and opposed to a change 
of government; but the army is being worked. 

Let us pray the Saints of Spain to watch over their 
country. In their intercession resides our surest hope. 


[The foregoing paper is reprinted from the Catholic 
Herald of India for December 21, 1910, January 4, 11, 
18,1911. The chapter on the Political Parties in Spain, 
we learn from the Editor, is based on articles which the 
Rev. Father Froberger, of the congregation of “The 
White Fathers,” who has lived in Spain for many years, 
wrote for the Kélnische Volks-Zcitung. The rest is from 
authentic information furnished by a resident in Spain 
which the Editor has supplemented from Father Fro- 
berger’s articles—Ed. Catuoric MIND.] 
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Socialism in the Schools 
(Copyright, 1911, by Bird S. Coler.) 


The School Question in the United States has become 
troublesome, I think. The public schools are fast becom- 
ing the temples of a new religion. This statement may 
startle some good citizens who are under the impression 
that all religion is being excluded from the schools. It is 
true nevertheless; just as true is it in psychology as in 
physics that nature abhors a vacuum. 

The old religion is being excluded from the public 
schools, but a new religion is rushing in to take its place. 
It is variously called. By some it is known as Agnos- 
ticism, by some Atheism, by some Socialism, and by 
others Ethical Culture. It is affirmative, dogmatic, in- 
tolerant. Atheism is not satisfied with its own assertion 
that there is no God; it insists that you shall accept that 
assertion. Your agnostic is never satisfied with his un- 
disputed declaration that he does not know; he will 
knock your head off if you do not admit that you do not 
know either. And your Socialist, while he pleads for 
your votes on the ground that his creed is merely politi- 
cal, turns back for his faith and his inspiration to the 
literature which declares there is no room for a God in 
the material universe, that the deistic conception is 
merely the reflex of economic conditions. As a recent 
writer has pointed out, he substitutes the promise of a 
heaven on earth for the promise of a heaven on high, 
and abolishes hell altogether. He ignores the fact of 
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And this is the religion that is being taught in the 
schools. This is the faith that is being substituted for 
the old faith in a God and a God-given ethical system. 
If you will look carefully you will find that it is with the 
school system that the Fabian is most deeply concerned. 
You will find that Socialists are hungry for seats in the 
Board of Education. You will find that in our schools, 
under the cloak of humanitarianism, Socialism is being 
translated from theory into practice. Nowhere, I think, 
is this more true than in New York City. Nowhere has 
the pet socialistic theory of State supervision of the 
child, of the substitution of State control for family 
control, had a more practical result. For the public 
schools of New York not only teach the child how to 
read and write and figure, but how to sew and cook— 
things that the mother was at one time supposed to 
teach. The State doctor now examines the child, looks 
at its teeth, its hair, its clothing; takes into his hands the 
matter of the health of the child, and recently has also 
taken up the question of feeding the child. 

Something had to be crowded out to let all this in. 
Something was crowded out. God was crowded out. 
Thorough methods of instruction were crowded out, and 
“‘get-wise-quick” methods have become as popular with 
educators as “get-rich-quick” methods have become 
popular in business. Perhaps there is a relationship be- 
tween the two things. 

The result of the crowding-out process is beginning 
to be felt in the world of work. There is a very general 
complaint among business men that young clerks and 
stenographers do not know how to spell. One college 
president, if my memory is not playing me false, pub- 
lished not long ago a similar complaint with regard to 
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college students and college graduates. Certainly the 
art of reading has gone back. A young man just out of 
school is apt to read the word “elephant” as “element” 
to-day, or “elevator.” He doesn’t try to learn how it is 
written; he just takes a slap-dash at it. Perhaps the 
modern “sight-reading” method of the public schools 
has something to do with this. Perhaps he would be 
more likely to read it as it is if he had been taught in the 
primary classes to read it as it was instead of to read it 
as what it “looked like.” 

That something crowded out, then, has left us with 
godless schools. It has left us with a school-house which 
has ceased to be the source of the religious training and 
has become the model-room of applied Socialism. 

All this, in the words of the hour, is “going some.” 
It is a long way beyond what Horace Mann believed in, 
and Horace Mann is known as the Father of Public 
Schools. He was against denominational studies in 
schools, but it was “Christian denominationalism” he 
meant. He says so himself; he berated Roman Catholi- 
cism, but resented with hot anger the accusations of the 
Congregationalists of Puritan New England that he 
was driving Christianity out of the schools. He cited 
the universal experience of the nations to show that a 
godless people must decay; that Greece fell when her 
gods became allegories ; that Rome grew rotten when her 
people lost faith; that, in every one of the dead nations, 
faith was the soul of the people, and putrefaction fol- 
lowed its departure. 

As a matter of necessity some god there must be, or 
man dies. He is not sufficient unto himself alone—he 
never has been. Atheists have devised beautiful ethical 
codes, but never have been able to get people to live them. 
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The man who sees only death before him is careless of 
what he does with his life. Teach man that he is of the 
earth alone, and he will be of the earth earthy. Teach 
man that he has no soul, and he will act as if he had 
none. Will man pause on the road of his heart’s desire 
for any crime, great or small, if he has not before him 
the warning “What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul”? The most beauti- 
ful program of what he ought to do will make no appeal 
to him if you cannot tell him why he ought to do it. 

Do the majority of the people of the United States 
want godless schools? Does the Christian want a school 
from which the Father Almighty has been eliminated? 
Does the Jew want a school from which the God of 
Abraham and Isaac has been shut out? Does the Mos- 
lem want a school whose doors are closed to Allah? I 
think not. 

Yet in the United States that is what we are getting, 
Christian and Jew and such Moslems as are among us; 
that is what we are getting. Dr. Hodge in the Prince- 
ton Review, as far back as 1887, cites the instance of a 
refusal of a work on political economy as a text-book for 
the public schools of Chicago on the ground, as the Su- 
perintendent of Schools stated it, that “the first sentence 
damned it for public use.” And the first sentence was, 
“All natural wealth is due to the beneficence of God.” 

This old world is so numerously and so variously 
troubled that no new trouble, clamorous for attention, 
finds a ready consideration awaiting it. It staves off its 
perplexities as long as possible. It never grapples with 
its troubles until they have grappled with it. It wrestles 
with its evils only when they have it by the throat. It 
never has been and never will it be a “stitch in time” 
world. 
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We, as a part of it, are much like the rest of it in this: 
we are given to procrastination. It is not the Spaniard 
only who says, “Mafiana.” Or, if it is, we have some- 
thing just as good; we say, “To-morrow.” 

We have said it quite a lot. We said it about black 
slavery until black slavery became red war. And then 
it said to us—as all such things do sooner or later— 
“Not to-morrow! Now!” It answered our procrasti- 
nation with its own terrible promptness. It closed our 
long sentence in the future tense with a bloody period 
in the present tense. It dragged us violently out of the 
foggy subjunctive mood into the fiery imperative. 

It is to be noted that when hand-grips came at last, 
the nation did the right thing. It didn’t let black slavery 
kill it; it killed black slavery. For black slavery had 
become an evil intolerant, and an evil intolerant is an 
evil intolerable. It is really seeking destruction when 
it is looking for fight. So from this instance a general- 
ization may be projected by the optimist. We have pro- 
jected it, being optimistic. 

But if black slavery died, procrastination didn’t. It 
is too much a part of us to be rooted out by so terrific a 
storm even as the war we had. Other questions were 
pressing which we staved off, other problems were call- 
ing for solution which we pushed from us, or, rather, 
from which we retreated. One of these questions had 
loomed up at the very beginning of our national life, but, 
as it was a hard one, we put it off. We stepped back 
from the face of it while we told ourselves we were solv- 
ing it. Sometimes we stuck an American flag on top of 
it and called it a patriotic and an admirable thing and no 
question at all. Sometimes we boasted of it as a little 
boy boasts of the mumps. It was the School Question. 
It is the School Problem. 
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We must grapple with it now. We must do it now 
for the simple—and the selfsame—reason that you can- 
not defer a settlement with a fellow who has an oppres- 
sive thumb on your windpipe. You must knock him 
down or choke. The State must grapple now with the 
School Problem or choke, morally and intellectually. 

There is a question as to which aspect is the more 
important—the moral or the intellectual. It isn’t a de- 
bated question; it is a question which is fought. For 
it reaches deep; men are in deadly earnest about it, and 
the things about which men are in deadly earnest are the 
things about which they fight. Matters of opinion we 
debate; matters of desire and necessity we fight about. 
It is a mistake to say that men ever bandy anything 
more substantial than words over opinions; “men will- 
ing to die for their opinions” never existed, and the 
phrase, although common, does not mean what it says. 
It isn’s his opinion that the religious or patriotic enthu- 
siast is willing to die for—it is his faith: his faith in his 
country, his faith in justice, his faith that there is a God, 
his faith that there isn’t, his faith that he is of God’s 
chosen people, his faith that Roman Catholicism is the 
only true Christianity, his faith that it isn’t, his faith 
that there is one God and Mahomet is his Prophet, his 
faith that the Son of God died on the cross of Calvary to 
redeem sinners! 

With us the first shall be last—we shall give prece- 
dence to the intellectual aspect of the matter. We shall 
try to demonstrate that Socialism in our public schools 
means intellectual strangulation. 

For the thing behind the secularization of the schools 
is Socialism. It sails under false colors; it always does. 
It pleads for liberality, but it is the least liberal of all 
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things. It asks for tolerance, but it is the most intol- 
erant of all things. In the schools it will defend itself 
from assailants behind the “little red school-house” of 
Puritan New England. But it isn’t the “little red school- 
house” at all. The “little red school-house” was the 
home of a very real and very virile faith in a very real 
God! This thing is its antithesis. No, this is not the 
“little red school-house”; it is the modern red flag. 

It is well to demolish first a popular misconception. 
It finds expression in the term “a half-truth.” There is 
no such thing as “a half-truth.” Truth must be com- 
plete; it must be flush with the facts; it must be just, in 
the sense in which mechanics use the word. There is no 
more “a half-truth” than there is a two-sided square or 
a half-dimension. If I state that a block, which in fact 
is four hundred feet long, is two hundred feet long, my 
statement is not half true, it is all false. Two halves 
make a whole; two such statements would not make a 
truth. 

I may assume, I take it, that education is, on its intel- 
lectual side, the development of a man’s intellectual ca- 
pacity by teaching him the truth. It is the furnishing 
him with facts for the development of his mind. It is 
the lighting of the lamp by whose gleams he is to look 
ahead. For it is ahead that man must always look, and 
it is from his back that the light must come. If you 
think you can see anything ahead with a lantern held in 
front of your eyes, try it. Only, if you happen to be 
driving a horse or an automobile, it would be prudent to 
have your life insured. 

If you can see any glimmer in the future that is not 
a reflection of the past, you are either a seer or there is 
something wrong with your works. Either you have 
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the spirit of divine revelation or a lesion in your brain. 
If you have either of these, this is not for you. It is for 
the common run of us whose brains are normal and who 
lack the spirit of prophecy. For us the future is a fog, 
with lights and shadows vaguely thrown upon it by the 
sun and the things of yesterday. 

We look forward to aérial transportation because it 
is the gigantic and uncertain shadow upon the mist of 
the morrow cast by a few daring men who learned yes- 
terday the secret of precariously sustaining themselves 
’ in a machine heavier than the supporting medium. If 
we see in the future the longed-for government of the 
world by law instead of by brutality, it is merely the 
glorious light thrown ahead by the fact of yesterday 
that the spirit of peace has made some headway among 
the rulers of nations against the spirit of war. If we 
dimly see wireless telephones ahead, it is because we can 
clearly see wireless telegraphy behind. 

I remember seeing once a great, long spar lying upon 
a dock in the New York Navy Yard; the butt of it and 
some ten feet of its length were clearly visible, the rest 
of it to the tip was hidden in a cloud of steam. Because 
of what I could see I knew that there was a continuation 
of that spar in the steam; how much there was I could 
not tell. The vapor hid all that. It is so with the future. 
We know from the past—because everything back of 
the period of this sentence is in the past—what has been; 
we can conjecture from the lines that are in the visible 
past something as to their development in the invisible 
to-be. 

Uncertain, then, as is this basis for conjecture, dim 
as this light of the past may be, we need every bit of it 
to guide the race on its path into the unlighted to- 
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morrow. Deprived of all the knowledge of the past, we 
should stumble and scuffle, and, in utter blindness and 
frightful panic, slay each other until our mistakes had 
kindled another lamp to light us on our way. Deprived 
of any part of that knowledge, we lose so much light, 
and our progress is so much more difficult. Napoleon is 
quoted as saying, “If there were no God, we should have 
to make a God.” I can paraphrase that just as truly, 
and say, if there were no past, we should have to make 
a past. 

What then are we to think of the madness of social- 
istic education, which seeks to unmake a past? What 
are we to make of a system that seeks to establish a 
false thing by shutting off the light which shows it to be 
false? No just man can object to an assertion of So- 
cialism if it can stand the light of experience. But what 
we object to is the projection of Socialism without that 
light. No just man will object to the speech of Atheism. 
What we object to is the silencing of the living words 
that came from a living God. If Atheism can stand 
against the evidence of revelation, then let it stand. But 
if it cannot stand against that, it must fall; the world 
will refuse to exclude that evidence simply because its 
admission embarrasses the defendant. 

The rudimentary education is all that most of us get 
from the public schools. The number of students who 
go through the system is comparatively inconsiderable. 
In the primary classes the schools teach geography, 
spelling and later grammar, the basis of arithmetic, and 
the first lessons in history. 

Until recently these studies were not limited, and 
therefore not mutilated. They were considered origin- 
ally in their proper place and their proper relationships. 
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History, in particular, as the study of racial experience, 
was wide in its sweep. It took in the ancient mythology, 
it dealt with the Egyptian religion, with the belief of the 
American aborigine in the Great Spirit. It explained 
Christmas, it told of the significance of Easter. 

It may still deal with the faith of the Egyptian, with 
the Olympian deities of the Greek, with the Manitou of 
the Indians, but Christmas is taboo, Easter is a subject 
prohibited. 

No man believes there was ever a Mercury with wings 
on his heels, but that may be taught in the schools. 

Every one knows there was a Jesus of Nazareth, but 
that must not be mentioned. 

It is not hard to see whither all this tends. It means 
the exclusion ultimately from all the histories of the 
mention of Christ and the suggestion of God. The mere 
assertion that “all natural wealth is due to the benefi- 
cence of God” was enough to kill a text-book for use in 
the public schools of Chicago. The logical thing to do, 
if that be right, is to cut the name of God out of the 
Declaration of Independence, to publish without it the 
Farewell Address of the Father of His Country, to leave 
some significant blanks in the sublime sentences of Lin- 
coln over the dead of Gettysburg. 

We must be taught that a strange faith sprang up in 
the bosom of Rome and spread over the area of Roman 
conquest, but we must not be taught whence it came or 
why it spread. We must be taught that the followers of 
Mahomet raised their crescent flag against the cross, but 
we must not be taught what the cross signified. We 
must be taught that the Crusades poured out the blood 
and treasure of Europe to take from the Moslem the 
tomb of a carpenter, but we must not be taught what was 
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the torch that lighted their fiery faith. We must not 
know of the patristic literature, nor of the wave of 
scholasticism that rolled over Europe, because if we play 
with fire we shall be burned, and those old controversies 
were red-hot. We must be taught history, but not the 
meaning of history. Some of the facts of human expe- 
rience are to be allowed us, but the central fact of human 
history is to be barred. We may be taught that there 
were great currents of human thought, but of the 
greatest stimulant of human thought we must not be 
taught. 

The intolerance of Socialism in education results, 
then, not in truth, but in falsehood, or that which is not 
true. It results, not in more light, but in less light. It 
takes from the intellect the truth which nourishes it, and 
gives it instead the ignorance which must choke it. 

Therefore my first protest against socialistic educa- 
tion, based not upon my Christianity but upon the fact 
that I am a citizen and a taxpayer, is against the expen- 
diture of the public funds for a teaching which is incom- 
plete and untrue. I object to the use of the public funds 
for the propagation of a social and economic religion in 
which I do not believe; I object to the teaching of the 
history of the United States with a mutilated Declara- 
tion of Independence, to the teaching of the world his- 
tory with the fact of Christianity omitted. 

There is a second aspect, as I have indicated,—the 
moral. And in considering this I shall not do so as a 
Christian, but as a taxpayer simply. I shall base my 
protest again upon the improper use of public funds. 

What is the idea behind the public school? It is that 
the public school shall benefit the State; for that reason 
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the State pays the cost. Upon this ground can the pay- 
ment of the cost by the State be justified. 

How are the public schools to benefit the State? By 
their effect upon the constituents of the State. For the 
State is made up of men and women and children, and if 
the State is to prosper and fulfil its purpose, the men and 
women must be intelligent and must be moral. Particu- 
larly they must be moral. States which have been com- 
posed of intelligent men and women have fallen apart, 
collapsed because of their own rottenness at the core; 
no State whose people were moral ever did so. Some of 
the most depraved men have been at the same time men 
of great intellectual power and education. Common 
honesty would solve nine-tenths of the economic and 
political questions which vex us to-day. 

It may seem unnecessary to state all this, but it is 
sometimes the plainest facts of life that we overlook. 
Your Socialist is working on the theory that the State 
makes the man. Yet the State has never produced a 
single child. A child is born of a woman, begotten by a 
man, the product of the family, which preceded the State 
and constructed the State. Your Socialist seeks to de- 
stroy the family, to substitute the State for the family. 

But the family, having produced the child, gives the 
child to the State; it builds up the State with children. 
And the State very properly insists that the material 
which is to go into its structure shall be molded and tem- 
pered for the work it has to do. For the State is an 
active structure, not an inert structure. It is a machine, 
not a house. 

What effect, then, must the schools have to carry out 
the purpose of the State? Is it an effect upon the mind 
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or upon the moral nature? Must they turn out gradu- 
ates intellectually acute or morally upright? 

The answer to this question is the answer to another— 
What is the purpose of the State? We are dealing 
with this State, the American Union; what, then, is the 
purpose of this State? Where shall we seek the double 
answer, the enveloping answer? It has been written for 
us. Fortunately, we need have no doubt about it. It 
speaks in the opening lines of the supreme law of the 
land, the Constitution of the United States. Here it is: 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 


To provide for the common defense and promote the 
general welfare may be regarded as political and ma- 
terial purposes, both of them necessary to the insurance 
of domestic tranquillity, and that in turn necessary, as a 
material fact, to the formation of anything like a per- 
fect union. 

But there are the two purposes plainly stated, the 
establishment of justice and the securing of the blessings 
of liberty for the present and for the future. These 
things have to do with the moral province, they reach 
into the domain of ethics. If history teaches any lesson, 
it is that an immoral people is never a free people. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” Eternal self- 
sacrifice is the essential of eternal vigilance. Conti- 
nence is the guardian of mental and physical strength. 
The self-indulgent are the slaves of the world. 
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Greece, believing with a real belief in false gods, was 
a conquering and a free Greece, a Greece of Spartans, a 
Greece of heroes. Greece, believing in poetry and phi- 
losophy, talking virtue and practising self-indulgence, 
became a slave Greece, a Greece of effeminate babblers, 
a Greece in which nameless crimes were wrapped in the 
silken robes of literature. 

It is unnecessary to seek other illustrations. No sys- 
tem of ethics that had behind it no living faith was ever 
effective in curbing the evil inclination of human flesh. 
We know of no written statute that will enforce itself. 
There is on earth no automatic law. Behind every 
statute with which the courts deal there must be the liv- 
ing authority of the government. It may be a popular 
government, but it must be a real government, it must be 
alive and not dead. Likewise there has been no ethical 
code that has ever been worth its paper which did not 
have behind it the authority of a living faith. The good 
of the race never made a man live a blameless life yet. 
The good of his soul has made millions live such lives. 

“Selfish!” your Socialist will cry. Perhaps. But do 
not too hastily condemn selfishness. The patriot who 
spills his heart’s blood for his country’s sake spills it, 
after all, for his country and not for some one else’s. 
The martyr who goes to the stake for his faith endures 
the torture for his faith and not for the faith that is not 
his. Selfishness may be base, but selfishness may be sub- 
lime. It is the root of self-indulgence, but also a root of 
self-sacrifice. In a world into which each human being 
is born to work out his own destiny, selfishness must be 
the basis of every motive that impels a man. 

Are the American people, as a result of socialistic 
education, morally better than they were some years 
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ago? That is a question each man must answer accord- 
ing to his own experience. If he is inclined to be gloomy 
about it, to be discouraged by the numberless disclosures 
that have followed the investigations of public and pri- 
vate business, if he has reached the conclusion that dis- 
honesty is the rule in private business as well as in public 
business, who can blame him? If he finds popular ap- 
plause controlled by what a man has and not by how he 
obtained it; if he knows that a day’s illness will lose a 
two-dollar-a-day laborer in the city’s employ his day’s 
wages, while a highly-paid official may be ill for months, 
and as a result absent from his desk, and lose nothing; 
if he finds that there is throughout society a fear of mere 
money which could not exist if justice were established 
and the purpose of the Constitution caried out, is he to 
be condemned for concluding that the money the State 
spends on its public schools is not bringing an adequate 
return, that the instrument the State employs, and the 
only instrument it can employ, to establish justice is not 
doing its work? 

Thoughtful men have realized this for years. The 
Roman Catholic Church has realized it and has with- 
drawn its children from a godless school. The other 
churches have slowly come to the same conclusion—one 
Protestant Episcopal church alone maintains nine day- 
schools in the city of New York. Great students and 
educators like Dr. Hodge of Princeton have seen the 
danger and have pleaded with the people to meet it in 
some way. Even men outside the church, champions of 
the godless school, are realizing it and are suggesting 
the teaching of ethics as separate from religion in the 
public schools. 

But here again we meet the old difficulty. It isn’t 
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instruction we need in this matter; it is inspiration. It 
isn’t to learn what is right and what is wrong; it is to be 
inspired to do what is right and not to do what is wrong. 

And if ethics are taught as a science and not as an 
inspiration, how are they to be taught except by the pre- 
cepts of the masters? The teacher must have his au- 
thority from somewhere—it cannot be left to each 
instructor to determine what is right and what is wrong. 
He must teach what the ancient moralists, the ancient 
philosophers said; he must marshal the thinkers of the 
past—Confucius, Diogenes, Plato, Cicero, Shakespeare, 
Erasmus, Moses, Tolstoi, and all those who sought to 
make a moral system for mankind. And is he to leave 
Christ out? Is he to teach what Plato says of morals, 
and leave out what Jesus of Nazareth said? Is he to 
quote from the Vedas, but leave out the Sermon on the 
Mount? Is he to summon to his aid all the teachers but 
the Great Teacher, to enforce his precepts with all au- 
thority but the Supreme Authority ? 

And if he does, what then? The dead code, the code 
of morals of the Greek philosophers, was like their statu- 
ary, beautiful but cold, excitative of admiration but not 
of emulation, designed for ornamentation but not for 
life. 

Perhaps this is not the place to state just what we need 
in this country, but we shall state it nevertheless. We 
need good citizens. If we have those we shall have good 
public officials and good government and good business. 
A good citizen must first be a good man. If he is a Jew, 
he must be a good Jew. If he is a Christian, he must be 
a good Christian. 

What is the public school, paid for by public funds, 
doing to make good citizens? It isn’t teaching God, 
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because Socialism doesn’t want God. Marx sensed the 
weakness of his theory; he knew that death, the final 
fact of this world for each human being, gave the lie to 
a promise of a heaven on earth, and that if he would take 
the minds of men off the more important life beyond the 
grave he must convince them that there is no such life; 
that if man is to have any heaven he is to have it here. 
The attack upon the family is due to the same cause. 
Man cannot be happy upon earth if he knows he is to 
lose some loved one, therefore he must have no loved 
ones ; there must be no family. 

The public school isn’t teaching any ethics that are 
compelling, because unauthoritative ethics are never 
compelling. 

But it is teaching something. Every once in a while 
the newspapers give us a hint of the logical develop- 
ments of the socialistic tendency in education. A few 
weeks ago, for instance, there was some indignation 
expressed by one of the old-fashioned ministers of the 
old-fashioned faith because of a discussion by the 
teacher before a class of girls of fourteen. The subject 
was the relationship between Lewes and George Eliot. 
The teacher sought to explain it according to her view 
of it. She gilded it with the genius of the novelist whose 
sin it was, she tried to spiritualize it because the sinner 
was an intellectual, even if the sin was just a plain sin. 
If the Superintendent of Education had any objection to 
such a discussion in such a place, I have not heard of it. 
If the teacher has been dismissed from the service, I 
have not seen the fact published anywhere. 

In fact, that incident seemed to cause little disturbance 
of any kind. The pastor of one of the girls was indig- 
nant, but the public seems to have become too much 
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accustomed to the modern “liberalism” of our schools to 
let so slight a thing shock. The tendency of socialistic 
education is towards such discussions, and if there were 
no other symptom of the rottenness of the philosophy 
that should be sufficient. For it is more than a coinci- 
dence that most of the great apostles of Socialism have 
a kink on the subject of sex—Ferrer, Gorky, the Russian, 
a Professor Herron who put away his wife a few years 
ago in order that he might preach what he was pleased 
to call Christian Socialism while living upon the wealth 
of a “soul-mate.” There is a long procession of them, 
who made a parade of their left-handed relationships of 
this kind, who made rather a boast of them, who so 
worked them that they became proof of “free thought,” 
of defiance of slavish conventionalism. Not, understand 
me, that all Socialists believe in this—I am quite con- 
vinced that the mass of them are decent men and women 
and clean-living men and women—but it is the tendency 
of the philosophy of their movement; they cannot regard 
marriage as a sacrament, but as a part of the social con- 
tract, and somehow this corruption, this sexual aberra- 
tion, manifests itself in the lives or the preachments of 
most of the exponents of Socialism. 

The following is from the Brooklyn Daily Eagle of 
January 16, 1911. I quote it without comment. It tells 
its own story: 


FREE THOUGHT FOR CHILDREN 
ALDEN FREEMAN WOULD HAVE THEM LEFT TO FORM THEIR 
OWN RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 


The People’s Culture Circle of the Kaplan School, 
1731 Pitkin Avenue, was addressed yesterday afternoon 
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by Alden Freeman of the Open Forum, East Orange, N. 
J. Mr. Freeman took for his subject “Crimes Against 
Childhood.” 

He contended that children should be brought up in 
an atmosphere of free thought and allowed to arrive 
finally at their own religious conclusions. Secondly, he 
said, it was a crime against children that they were not 
carefully instructed in the sex relations, physically and 
morally. The third crime, he said, is child labor. The 
fourth crime is the system of education, which, he said, 
in these days should be so directed that every child 
should be prepared to earn his livelihood. 


You may ask me, What is the remedy? It is not prac- 
ticable to teach all religions in the public schools; what 
right has one religion more than another to the inculca- 
tion of truth according to its formula? Would not 
sectarian education at public expense be contrary to the 
spirit of American institutions? These are some of the 
questions behind which Socialism hides. 

It is impracticable to teach all creeds in the public 
schools as they are to-day conducted. It is not contrary 
to the spirit of American institutions to teach religion. 
What is contrary to that spirit is the use of public funds 
for proselyting purposes. That is the thing Constitu- 
tion-makers feared and opposed. You will find it back 
in the controversies over Horace Mann’s “reforms” in 
the New England educational system. The makers of 
the national Constitution let the question alone. They 
put into the basic law the things they thought for the 
good of all, the things upon which compromise was pos- 
sible. But religion is not and cannot be in its nature a 
matter of compromise. Therefore the plan of Dr. Hodge 
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for a system of Christian education upon which Catholic 
and Protestant might agree is impracticable. Besides, 
it is hardly just to the Jew, or to—the atheist. And a 
thing must be all just to be just at all, just as it must be 
all true to be true at all. How, then, can the matter be 
arranged? How can we have a God-fearing, religious 
people educated each according to his own faith? 

It is a simple thing. The State can take supervision 
of all schools, public and private, insist upon character 
and competence in the instructors, and then pay each 
school upon a per capita basis for the secular education 
furnished. 

It can conduct examinations yearly, and upon the re- 
sult of these examinations base its appropriation to each 
school. This would not be using the public funds for 
sectarian purposes, but for purely secular education. If, 
then, the churches, or the non-churches, desired to inter- 
mix religious teaching with the secular teaching, that 
could be paid for by the church. Thus the Roman Cath- 
olic could get his share of the taxes he pays for the secu- 
lar education of his child, so could the Jew, so could the 
Protestant, so could the Socialist. This would require 
some slight change, in New York State, of the State 
Constitution, but the State Constitution has been 
amended before this, and for purposes much less im- 
portant. 

Would this be unfair to those who believe in Social- 
ism, or who do not believe in God? I think not. Under 
such an arrangement the atheists could conduct their 
own schools for their own people and get the same mea- 
sure of support for secular education that the Christian 
and the Jew received. The only danger to them would 
be the fact that they would hesitate, I think, to send their 
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own children to the godless school. They may consider 
themselves safe in their infidelity, but would they con- 
sider their children safe? 

The situation as it stands now is that the socialistic 
minority controls the system of public education, and the 
Roman Catholic Church has made a stand and is doing 
its own educational work, and is demanding that either 
taxation for school purposes cease as regards Roman 
Catholics, or that the Catholic schools be paid for the 
secular instruction they give. The Protestant churches 
are beginning to awaken to what it all means, and truly 
it is high time that they ceased to surrender the faith of 
their children to the socialistic demand for a godless 
school. . Brrp S. Couer. 

(Former Comptroller of the City of New York.) 
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Condemnation of Modernism 


Benjamin Joseph Keiley, by the Grace of God and the 
favor of the Holy Apostolic See Bishop of Savannah, 
to the clergy and faithful of our diocese, health and 
benediction in our Lord Jesus Christ :— 

On September 8, 1907, our Most Holy Father, Pius 
X, issued an Encyclical Letter to the Patriarchs, Pri- 
mates, Archbishops and other local ordinaries of the 
Church, which contained a solemn condemnation of 
Modernism. 

On September 1 of last year (1910), the Supreme 
Pontiff again called the attention of his children to this 
most dangerous error, and, renewing his condemnation, 
laid down precise laws regarding ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar studies, and made it the conscientious duty of Bishops 
to do all in their power to counteract the evil effects of 
this latest attack on the very foundations of Christianity. 
He has prescribed a Profession of Faith and a solemn 
condemnation of Modernism, to be made by all about to 
receive Major Orders, by confessors, parish priests, 
preachers and all officials of the dioceses. 

The publication of the letter of September 1, 1907, at 
once called forth attacks on the Church by writers whose 
profound ignorance of the nature, teaching and effects 
of Modernism afforded the only excuse for their conduct. 
One would have supposed from these attacks that it was 
the first time that the Holy See had condemned what 
they were pleased to call “modern enlightenment” and 
“scientific progress.” Yet fifty years ago (March 18, 
1861), Pius IX issued a solemn condemnation of those 
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who contended that the Catholic Church should change 
her creed and symbols to accommodate them to modern 
ideas of progress and liberal thought. 

You doubtless remember that preachers and publicists 
bitterly arraigned Pius X as an enemy of progress and 
scientific thought, and pointed to the Catholic Church 
as bigotedly clinging to old, worn out and disproved 
theories, not recognizing the wonderful advances of 
modern thought and science. Unfortunately, a misap- 
prehension of the nature of this error and the abundant 
reasons for its condemnation prevailed with some Cath- 
olics. It would seem obvious that to a Catholic the 
recognition of the dangerous nature and falsity of any 
system would at once be evident when he was told that 
the Vicar of Christ had condemned it. And even the 
timeliness of that condemnation would scarcely be a mat- 
ter of discussion, for of that, too, he must of necessity 
be the final judge to whom Christ said: “Feed My 
lambs; feed My sheep.” 

Nor should we be surprised that novelties in doctrine 
are proclaimed. St. Paul has written: “I beseech you, 
brethren, to mark them who make dissensions and of- 
fenses contrary to the doctrines which you have learned, 
and avoid them.” (Rom. 16:17.) And, again, in his 
farewell address to the ancients of the church of Ephe- 
sus he said: “I know that after my departure ravening 
wolves will enter in among you not sparing the flock.” 
(Acts 20:29.) <A rule of conduct is laid down by the 
same great Saint in his letter to the Bishop of Crete, 
Titus: “A man that is a heretic, after the first and sec- 
ond admonition, avoid, knowing that he that is such an 
one is subverted and sinneth, being condemned by his 
own judgment.” (Titus 3:10-11.) 
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It seemed as though the name of this most dangerous 
error served to procure for it a favorable reception. 
There is something attractive in the very name “Mod- 
ernism.” We all recognize the tremendous advantages 
coming from modern research and invention. How 
many old and favorably received thories in law, medi- 
cine, chemistry, social life and civil polity have been 
shown by modern research to be false, untenable, or so 
manifestly insufficient or imperfect as to call for change. 
And as, unfortunately, outside the Catholic Church there 
is no sure foundation for religious belief—no infallible 
guide in matters of faith and morals, men welcomed a 
new and captivating theory or explanation of religious 
belief which made appeal only to natural things, and did 
away with all supernatural foundation for belief. Quite 
as naturally, the warmth of the welcome given by them 
to Modernism justified their qualification of its con- 
demnation by the Pope as a backward step, and a fresh 
proof of the ceaseless struggle of the Church of Rome 
to enslave the minds and consciences of men. 

It is true that Modernism as a separate sect is prac- 
tically dead; though it has been a cause of regret that 
three of its chiefest defenders were men who were 
priests of God’s Church and coadjutors with Him in the 
great work of Salvation. One of these has since died, 
and has long ere this stood before the judgment seat of 
the Christ who said: “Hear the Church.” Another has 
logically given up all profession of any kind of Chris- 
tianity. The third yet lives, now questioning every 
truth which once he taught to others, and facing Eter- 
nity with the cry on his lips: “I do not know if Christ 
was God or merely man: I know nothing of a redemp- 
tion purchased by His Precious Blood.” 
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Had it not been that the days of Christ gave a Judas 
to the Apostolic College, and were it not for the words 
of St. Paul, “Of your own selves shall arise men speak- 
ing perverse things to draw away disciples after them” 
(Acts 10:29-31), we had felt greater surprise. 

Of Modernism the Holy Father well says: “that it as- 
sails all that is most sacred in the work of Christ, not 
sparing even the Person of the Divine Redeemer, Whom 
with sacrilegious daring they reduce to a mere man.” 

Now, what is Modernism, and why has the Pope con- 
demned it ? 

To get a clear view of this subject we must first of 
all refresh our minds with the teaching which we got 
from the Catechism. 

The Catholic child is told that he was made by God 
to know, love and serve God here that he might be 
eternally happy with him hereafter in Heaven. He was 
further told that he had certain duties to fulfil towards 
God, and that Religion properly understood was the sum 
of all the duties he owed to God. Looking at Religion 
as a word to be defined, he was told that it was in man 
a motive disposing him to render to God the service and 
worship due Him. Now, as a child was taught that 
God must be known, loved and served, the first ques- 
tion which occurred to him was: How do we know God? 
The answer was that we can with certainty know God 
by the light of Human Reason. “For the invisible things 
of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made: His eter- 
nal power and divinity.” (Rom. 1:20.) 

But it pleased God in His Infinite Wisdom and Inex- 
haustible Goodness to reveal Himself to man by another 
and supernatural way: “God who at sundry times and 
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in divers manners spoke in times past to the fathers by 
the prophets, last of all, in these days, hath spoken to 
us by His Son, Whom He hath appointed Head of all 
things, by Whom also He made the world.” (Heb. 1: 
1-2.) From and on account of this revelation through 
Christ, things which reason could not, unaided, find out, 
were clearly made known with infallible certainty. Now, 
this revelation which came through the prophets and 
Christ, is contained in the Word of God, namely the 
Holy Scriptures, and the unwritten Word, the Teaching 
of Christ and His Apostles coming down to us through 
Tradition. Hence the Catholic Church teaches that the 
Sacred Scriptures, because written under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of God, have God as their author, 
and are to be held as sacred; but that in matters of faith 
and morals it does not belong to the individual to inter- 
pret them, but to the Church alone it belongs to decide 
their true sense and meaning: “Understand this first, 
that no prophecy of Scripture is made by private inter- 
pretation.” (II Peter 1:20.) 

The Holy Spirit, who inspired the writers of the 
Scriptures, has preserved for us the truths which are 
contained in them. This has also been done by and 
through men. 

As all the teaching of Christ is preserved and de- 
livered in the Church, so the true sense of Holy Scrip- 
ture which expresses the teaching of Christ is kept 
in her and delivered to us. Quite true that the Holy 
Scriptures are not a necessary instrument to preserve 
and deliver to men the true teaching of Christ—yet they 
are practically an invaluable instrument for that end. 

So that the voice of God’s Church is the rule for the 
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understanding of the Holy Scriptures, and their correct 
interpretation. 

Now, God, having made a revelation to man, it neces- 
sarily follows that man is bound to accept it. “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be condemned.” (Mark 16:16.) Man 
was created by God and depends on God—hence he is 
bound to offer to God by faith the supreme submission 
of mind and will. 

Faith is the beginning of our salvation; the founda- 
tion and root of our justification. Our catechism tells 
us that it is a supernatural virtue by which, through 
God’s help and grace, we believe to be true all that God 
has revealed. This belief is not given because the thing 
revealed is clearly proven true by aid of reason, but be- 
cause of the authority of God. “Faith,” says St. Paul, 
“is the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
of things that appear not.” (Heb. 11:1.) 

It has pleased God that the obedience of our Faith 
may accord with reason, to add to the interior aid of 
the Holy Spirit other and external proofs, such as 
miracles and prophecies, which, while showing the 
knowledge and power of God, are likewise clearly and 
easily understood proofs of revelation. 

We read in the Holy Scriptures of miracles performed 
by Moses and the Prophets, and the New Testament is 
filled with the wondrous works of our Divine Lord. It 
is said of the Apostles: “But they going forth preached 
everywhere; the Lord working withal, and confirming 
the word with signs that followed.” (Mark 16:20.) 
Our Blessed Lord foretold that this power should be 
with them that believed: “In My name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues, They 
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shall take up serpents, and if they shall drink anything 
deadly it shall not hurt them; they shall lay their hands 
upon the sick and they shall recover.” (Mark 16:17-18.) 

The wonderful unity in belief and profession of the 
one unchanging faith of the Catholic Church is one of 
the best evidences of the truth of the doctrines which 
Christ commissioned her to deliver to men, and the 
formal cause of the wonderful unity is the Holy See 
wherein Peter yet speaks. The efficient cause of this 
unity is the ever-present Holy Spirit of God. 

We may safely affirm that no greater miracle exists 
than the Catholic Church. 

Her wonderful history, carrying men back to the days 
of Christ and His Apostles; her matchless unity so 
clearly responding to the dying prayer of the Redeemer 
Who prayed that His followers might always be one; 
her countless charities, where every form of human woe 
and misery finds relief; her numerous religious com- 
munities, where the highest law of the evangelical coun- 
sels is daily observed; her perennially youthful vigor, 
presenting to-day to the world the only Society of Chris- 
tians which proclaims with no uncertain voice: “Jesus 
Christ, yesterday and to-day and the same forever” 
(Heb. 13:8); her watchful care of revealed truth; her 
insistence on the full acceptance of all the truths pro- 
claimed by Christ and His Apostles; the story so mar- 
velous to flesh and blood which day after day she tells 
to her living children, when in her solemn liturgy she 
recounts the story of countless men and women, and even 
little children, who deemed it signal honor to have lived 
for Christ and special favor to die for Him—these and 
countless other evidences of the indwelling Spirit far 
surpass unaided human effort, and testify, as the Royal 
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Psalmist has said: “The foundations thereof are in the 
Holy Mountains.” (Ps. 86:1.) Well do her faithful 
children understand the words of St. Paul: “Christ also 
loved the Church and delivered Himself up for it; that 
He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water 
in the Word of Life; that He might present it to Him- 
self, a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle or 
any such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish.” (Ephes. 5:25, 26, 27.) 

The assent we give to faith is not a blind act of our 
mind, for no one can accept revelation in a way profit- 
able to everlasting life without the light and inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit. Faith, then, even working without 
Charity, is a gift of God. Faith necessary to salvation 
is an act by which man yields voluntary and willing 
obedience to God by assenting to and co-operating with 
His grace, which man is able to resist. Now, without 
Faith it is impossible to please God and secure salvation. 
And God has instituted the Church that man might know, 
embrace and persevere in the true Faith. The Church 
is the guardian and the teacher of the revealed Word 
of God. “Know how thou oughtest to behave thyself 
in the House of God, which is the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of truth.” (I Tim. 3:15.) 

As God can be known by human reason, and as He 
has made a revelation to man which he would never have 
known by the unaided use of reason, it follows that there 
is a two-fold order of knowledge distinct in principle 
and in object: in principle, for knowledge comes to us 
by our reason and again by divine faith; in object, be- 
cause besides these truths which reason finds, there are 
others which we had never known unless revealed by 
God. Reason helped by Faith arrives at a knowledge of 
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some of the mysteries, but Reason can never understand 
these as it understands other truths which are its proper 
object. 

Yet, as God is the author of Reason and the proposer 
of revelation, there can never be any discrepancy or con- 
tradiction between them. Some of our so-called wise 
men have given up the little remnants of Christianity 
which they possessed, because they thought they had 
discovered a contradiction between revelation and scien- 
tific truth, and time has shown that their boasted “dis- 
coveries” have either been proven false, or are merely 
opinions; or, as is frequently the case, they have en- 
tirely misunderstood the meaning of the truths of Faith. 

Reason shows us the foundation of our Faith, and 
Faith safeguards Reason from error and gives it great 
light. Hence the Church welcomes and promotes the 
true discoveries of science, for if rightly understood 
they come from God and will lead to Him. The doc- 
trines or teaching of the Church are not inventions of 
men, but they are a divine deposit left with the Church, 
to be faithfully kept by her and as faithfully delivered 
by her to all men—and so there can be no new meaning 
given to the dogmas of the Church, but the meaning once 
declared by the Church always remains. 

There is and can be no “progress” in that sense in 
Christ’s words as delivered to us by the Church. 

From what we have said about the revelation of God 
we see that the motive which Catholic Faith has is the 
authority of God. Our voluntary submission to this 
Divine authority is the essence of Faith. God has a 
right to exact Faith from us, and man as a creature 
absolutely depending on God has a corresponding obliga- 
tion of believing. 
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The Church in the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican 
solemnly declared : 

1. If any one shall say that human reason is so in- 
dependent that faith cannot be enjoined upon it by God; 
let him be anathema. 

2. If any one shall say that divine faith is not dis- 
tinguished from natural knowledge of God and of moral 
truths, and therefore that it is not requisite for divine 
faith that revealed truth be believed, because of the 
authority of God, Who reveals it; let him be anathema. 

3. If any one shall say that divine revelation cannot 
be made credible by outward signs, and therefore that 
men ought to be moved to faith solely by the internal 
experience of each, or by private inspiration; let him be 
anathema. 

4. If any one shall say that miracles are impossible, 
and therefore that all the accounts regarding them, even 
those contained in the Holy Scripture, are to be dis- 
missed as fabulous or mythical; or that miracles can 
never be known with certainty, and that the divine 
origin of Christianity cannot be proved by them; let 
him be anathema. 

5. If any one shall say that the assent of Christian 
faith is not a free act, but inevitably produced by the 
arguments of human reason; or that the grace of God 
is necessary for that living faith only which worketh by 
charity ; let him be anathema. 

6. If any one shall say that the condition of the 
faithful, and of those who have not yet attained to the 
only true faith, is on a par, so that Catholics may have 
just cause for doubting, with suspended assent, the faith 
which they have already received under the magisterium 
of the Church, until they shall have obtained a scientific 
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demonstration of the credibility and truth of their faith; 
let him be anathema. 

When we profess our faith in the teaching of the 
Church as the word of God, we affirm, first of all, that 
the doctrine of the Church is the Word of God. The 
Apostles believed the teachings of Our Lord because 
they believed in Him as the Incarnate Word, Infallible 
Truth; “Simon Peter answered: Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And we 
have believed and have known that Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God.” (John 6:69-70.) 

We believe the teaching of the Apostles and their 
legitimate successors, because we believe that Jesus 
speaks to us through them. No one thing is more clearly 
expressed than that God is the Truth; that Jesus Christ 
is Eternal Truth; that the words of the Apostles are 
the words of Jesus Christ; that the Church is the pillar 
and ground of the truth; that belief means heeding the 
word of God; that preaching the faith means preach- 
ing the truth, and resisting the faith means resisting the 
truth. 

Our Blessed Lord as man demanded absolute submis- 
sion to His doctrine, because it was not His, but His 
Father’s. For Himself He also demanded Faith, for 
He was the Truth and the Light. The Father demands 
that we should hear Jesus because He was His Son. 
“He that believeth in the Son of God hath the testimony 
of God in himself. He that believeth not the Son mak- 
eth Him a liar, because he believeth not in the testi- 
mony which God hath testified of His Son.” (I John 
5:10.) 

The Apostles received from Christ the power of per- 
forming miracles to prove the legitimacy of their mis- 
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sion. Faith came, then, by hearing the word of God, 
and the Apostles’ right to preach the word of God was 
attested by miracles. The Apostles came as witnesses 
for Christ and made no appeal to scientific arguments 
or human wisdom. “I came to you,” said St. Paul to 
those of Corinth, “not in loftiness of speech or of wis- 
dom, and my speech and my preaching was not in the 
persuasive words of human wisdom; that your faith 
might stand not on the wisdom of men, but on the power 
of God.” (I Cor. 2:1-4-5.) 

But they demanded an absolute submission of the 
intelligence: “Though we or an angel from heaven 
preach a gospel to you besides that which we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema.” (Gal. 1:8.) 

The constant voice of the Holy Fathers attests the 
same doctrine—that faith is a gift of God, and that the 
authority and absolute veracity of God constitute the 
sole motive for believing. In consequence of this the 
Church of the early days, like St. Paul, detested heresy 
and taught clearly and definitely the truth, and con- 
demned all who taught otherwise. To-day the Catholic 
Church acts in like manner. Outside the Church, instead 
of rejecting errors, they nearly all reject any dogmatic 
truth. 

Cardinal Newman, in his Essay on Development, 
clearly expresses these two positions: 

“That there is a truth, then; that there is one truth; 
that religious error is in itself of an immoral nature; 
that its maintainers, unless involuntarily such, are guilty 
in maintaining it; that it is to be dreaded; that the 
search for truth is not the gratification of curiosity ; 
that its attainment has nothing of the excitement of a 
discovery ; that the mind is below truth, not above it, and 
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is bound not to descant upon it, but to venerate it; that 
truth and falsehood are set before us for the trial of 
our hearts; that our choice is an awful giving forth of 
lots on which salvation or rejection is inscribed; that 
‘before all things it is necessary to hold the Catholic 
faith;’ that ‘he that would be saved must thus think,’ 
and not otherwise; that ‘if thou criest after knowledge, 
and liftest up thy voice for understanding, if thou seek- 
est her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid treas- 
ure, then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord, 
and find the knowledge of God’—this is the dogmatical 
principle, which has strength. 

“That truth and falsehood in religion are but matters 
of opinion ; that one doctrine is as good as another; that 
the Governor of the world does not intend that we 
should gain the truth; that there is no truth; that we 
are not more acceptable to God by believing this than 
by believing that; that no one is answerable for his 
opinions; that they are a matter of necessity or acci- 
dent; that it is enough if we sincerely hold what we 
profess ; that our merit lies in seeking, not in possessing ; 
that it is a duty to follow what seems to us true, 
without a fear lest it should not be true; that it may be 
a gain to succeed, and can be no harm to fail; that we 
may take up and lay down opinions at pleasure; that be- 
lief belongs to the mere intellect, not to the heart also; 
that we may safely trust to ourselves in matters of faith, 
and need no other guide—this is the principle of phil- 
osophies and heresies, which is very weakness.” 

Catholics, then, believe that God has made a revela- 
tion, and has appointed men to teach it to us, and has 
commanded us to hear them. There is nothing more 
clearly shown in the Sacred Scriptures. The fact of 
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revelation through Moses and the Prophets, and lastly 
through our Divine Lord is evident. Who can read 
attentively the following texts from Holy Scripture and 
not see the sure foundation of Catholic belief? 

“And Jesus coming spoke to them (His disciples), say- 
ing: All power is given to Me in heaven and on earth. 
Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, 
and behold I am with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” (Matt. 28:18, 19, 20.) 

“As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” 
(John, 20:21.) 

“He that heareth you heareth Me, and he that de- 
spiseth you despiseth Me, and he that despiseth Me 
despiseth Him that sent Me.” (Luke 10:16.) 

“If I go I will send the Paraciete to you.” (John 
26:7.) 

“T will ask the Father and He will send you another 
Paraclete, that He may abide with you forever.” (John 
14:16.) 

“When He the Spirit of Truth shall come, He will 
teach you all truth.” (John 16:13.) 

Christ then sent His Apostles to teach all men; prom- 
ised His abiding presence with them to the end of the 
world; sent his Holy Spirit to guide and direct them; 
sent them with the same power which He had received 
from His Father; so identified Himself with them that 
hearing them was equivalent to hearing Him. For us, 
then, there is no need to search for the truth. We have 
it. The word of God is pledged to us, and through His 
grace we believe. 

Now, what is the attitude of Modernists to these truths ? 
Modernists tell us that Faith on authority is an old- 
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fashioned and unscientific theory, good enough for 
times when people did not think and were not scientific, 
but now, in the light of human progress, an exploded 
theory. They deny entirely Revelation as the Church of 
God has always understood it. We hold that God spoke 
through the prophets, and lastly though Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who instituted a Church to carry out His work. 
They deny all these truths, and tell us that the world 
is entirely wrong in its idea of Christ; that there was 
such a being, of course, but that the real Christ was 
merely a man, doubtless the highest type of man that 
ever lived, but yet simply and purely a man; that the 
Christ Whom we adore as God has been evolved in 
course of time by men. They declare that the stories 
of His Virginal Birth, His miracles and His Resurrec- 
tion are all fairy stories, because such things could not 
have taken place. They deny that the Bible is the in- 
spired word of God, as the Church tells us, and affirm 
that we can prove nothing from the Bible, because it is 
filled with inaccuracies and errors. 

They deny that Christ established a Church; sent His 
Apostles to preach His doctrines; instituted the Sacra- 
ments which confer grace. In short, Modernism is a 
denial of everything that the Catholic Church stands for. 
Moreover, no Christian (and we use the word in its 
broadest sense) can be a Modernist, for this system 
attacks the very foundation of Christianity and makes 
it impossible for a man to have faith. 

Now, what is the underlying principle of Modernism? 
If you ask Modernists if they believe in God the Creator, 
they will answer that, though reason cannot prove there 
is a God, yet they believe in Him because they feel with- 
in themselves His presence and a need for Him. They 
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add that all they know is confined to purely natural 
things, so God must be left out of history and science; 
but that, as there is need of what men call religion, the 
Modernist looks into his own heart and finds a feeling 
of the necessity of religion, and so he and other men 
compare their feelings or sensations and there results a 
kind of continuous experience, and that is religion as 
held and recognized by the Modernist. Then, the Mod- 
ernists find certain expressions, sentiments or views com- 
mon to all of them, and that is dogma or revelation. 
This, they claim, is the origin of all religion—the Cath- 
olic as well as non-Catholic. Hence, with Modernists 
the sacred doctrines of the Christian Faith are merely 
the experience of men, and have no other foundation. 
Christ was merely a man, and all the things told of Him 
in Scriptures are merely the result of the efforts of His 
followers to glorify Him. These followers of Christ 
formed themselves into a society after Christ died, and 
then they drew up their religious experiences, and so 
formed a system which has gradually been undergoing 
further elaboration ever since. 

So when science (so called) denies the truth of Faith, 
the Modernist is quite satisfied, because he only holds 
these statements as his experience, and he can change 
them or modify them to suit the changing views of the 
day. The only thing of any importance to him is that 
he has had experiences. 

We may, in charity, suppose that the leaders of 
Modernism at first were sincere. They saw what we 
see and regret that with the rapid progress in 
sciences men are getting further away from Christ 
and His doctrine; that new and puzzling problems 
are daily brought up, and they thought that Cath- 
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olics must square their faith with these new discov- 
eries. 

So they set themselves to the task of studying these 
intricate questions, and, losing sight of the fundamental 
principles of Revelation, Faith and Reason, they began 
to admire the teaching of the men whose views they set 
out to refute, and gradually but surely they became the 
defenders of this system of pure Naturalism. They 
had no objection to the forms of Catholic faith, but 
they destroyed its substance. 

Talk to them of the Divinity of our Lord, and they 
tell you that Humanity is Divine. Speak of the miracles, 
and they tell you, of course, miracles never did and 
never could take place, but the idea is good, because 
they are a symbol of the victory of the spiritual man. 
Ask them about the Resurrection of Christ, and they 
tell you that as a matter of fact Christ never really rose 
from the dead, for He could not; nor could we ever 
know if He did; but that it is an eminently beautiful 
thought and a type or symbol of the rising of Humanity 
to the plane of Divinity. And so they explain away, by 
putting new meanings to them, every one of the dogmas 
of the Church which conflicts with their purely natural- 
istic system. 

Before this system was condemned by the Pope, the 
Modernists claimed that they, and they alone, had 
reached a true understanding of the Catholic Church. 
But after Christ spoke by Pius X we can no longer even 
in charity suppose them sincere. They pretended to be 
loyal Catholics; in fact, the most loyal; but when the 
Divinely ordained Head of the Church spoke, their con- 
dition was tliat of rebels to authority and apostates from 
the Faith. 
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If Modernism is true, Christianity is false and, 
having no sure foundation, can make no just appeal to 
its acceptance by men. 

After all, these men are not modern in their views, 
for they are merely revamping old errors long since con- 
demned by the Church. 

As our land has been the home and birthplace of 
Mormonism, Christian Science and a number of new 
religions, it is to be expected that the wild theories of 
Modernism will be warmly welcomed by the great num- 
ber of our people who have long since given up any idea 
of dogmatic Christianity. We are sufficiently familiar 
here with the utter dishonesty of men who in their pul- 
pits preach doctrines in which they themselves do not 
believe; men who have taken upon themselves the 
solemn obligation of teaching the formularies of their 
sects and who retain their positions with their corre- 
sponding emoluments while they have outgrown their 
creeds. Modernism and American Christianity are 
well described by the editor of the Hibbert Journal: 

“Whatever may be the case with the virtues in gen- 
eral, there is one pre-eminent virtue which no longer 
finds its severest field of exercise in the determination 
of religious belief. I refer to the intellectual virtue of 
veracity. A strict regard for veracity, in its simplest 
and most intelligible form, has become the mark— 
should I not say the glory?—of physical science. On 
the other hand, the impression has gone abroad that 
religious belief is a kind of doctrine which men may 
hold, not because they can prove it to be true, but for 
other reasons—whether good or bad is not now the 
question. Certainly, the disposition is growing to ap- 
peal to anything rather than demonstrated truth in sup- 
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port of doctrine. In consequence of this habit the 
churches are becoming the home, almost the refuge, of 
an order of minds intellectually content to hold beliefs 
for which the evidence, when judged by the severe 
standards of science, is insufficient. In the handling of 
theological formulas, loose thinking is no longer recog- 
nized, as once it was, and, let us hope, again will be, 
as the one supremely fatal vice. Pausing to weigh my 
words, and keeping back the strongest terms that might 
be used, I cannot withhold the opinion that there is not, 
and never has been, any department of serious human 
concern in which loose thinking has attained the pro- 
portion and enjoys the privilege which now belongs to 
it in the public expositions of religious belief. By a 
convenient fiction we treat the public as ‘sick of dogma.’ 
But even if this description were true, as it certainly is 
not, we must not infer that the public is hungry for the 
products of irrational sentiment or slovenly thought. 
* * * Jf by dogma is meant a reasoned statement of 
religious belief backed by the authority of demonstrable 
truth, I say deliberately that there is nothing for which 
thinking men are so eagerly in search. 

“In this respect theology has fallen below the level of 
her own former practice. The framers of the Creeds 
understood at least that the function of formula is to 
formulate. With them theology was no science of va- 
riable meanings. Their work declares what must be 
believed, and declares it for no other reason than that 
it seemed to them to be and to remain eternally true. 
Guarded at every point from the risk of misconception, 
and elaborated to a finish which leaves no detail incom- 
plete, the Creeds, of which the Athanasian is here the 
finest example, rise before us like moated citadels built 
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out of the chosen stone of the quarry, whose rigid out- 
lines time itself could never soften. If there is any at- 
titude of mind which stands condemned by the spirit 
of such work, it is that which would admit variety of 
interpretation as to what the Creeds may mean. This 
was the very thing which the Creeds were created to 
prevent. But all has changed. * * * Language, 
when applied to the expression of religious belief, seems 
to have a different set of values from those carried in 
other departments of thought. Elsewhere words are 
supposed to convey something; here they may convey 
almost anything. Not only has it become impossible to 
say what a particular dogma means, but highly difficult 
what it does not mean; for there is hardly a conceivable 
ineaning which ingenuity may not contrive to fix on the 
words. What would happen, we may well ask, if a 
witness in a Court of Law were to indulge in the irre- 
sponsible use of language which is now tolerated in 
many of the high places of religion?” 

For us children of the Catholic Church the truths of 
Revelation are absolute on account of the authority of 
God, Who revealed them. We do not conform to our 
needs, but our belief conforms to Divine truth; hence, 
our certainty. For Modernists there is and can be no 
certainty, for there is no Revelation guaranteed by God. 
For us Revelation is a supernatural message which 
gives an object to our faith, and our faith is the rule 
or guide of devotion. For Modernists Revelation is 
merely a feeling which stirs devotion, and devotion ex- 
cites belief. For Catholics, God has spoken to man. 
For Modernists, man has spoken to himself. 

To resume what we have already written: Modern- 
ism has been condemned by the Holy Father (to quote 
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from the author of a “Treatise on Modernism” by C. S. 
B.) because: 

It destroys the reasonable foundation of all faith, 
and makes religion impossible. 

It denies that God has made a revelation to man, in 
the way of making from without a revelation to him. 

It declares that what we know as the truth of God 
is nothing else than the description of feelings experi- 
enced by man. 

It denies the historical value of Holy Scriptures, par- 
ticularly when they tell of supernatural or miraculous 
events. 

It proclaims two Christs—one historical, the Christ 
of the Bible, Who was merely a man, Who was entirely 
ignorant of the fact that He was the Messiah, and cer- 
tainly had no idea that He was God; the other Christ, 
Whom Catholics adore, is the result of the longings, 
thoughts and desires of men. 

It knows no Church founded by Christ, and asserts 
that what we call the Church has come from the cir- 
cumstances of a number of people who had the same 
religious experience banding together. 

It denies that the Sacraments were instituted by Christ 
to confer grace. 

Can we be surprised that he to whom by Christ Our 
Lord was conferred the mission of guiding and teach- 
ing the whole flock of Christ, in virtue of that mission 
and in pursuance of that teaching authority, condemned 
this monstrous error, which sought to destroy the entire 
foundation of Christian Faith? Is it not a sad com- 
mentary on the little hold which Christian principles 
have on the minds of men outside the Church, that this 
solemn condemnation of Modernism was at once at- 
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tacked by press and pulpit as an evidence that the Cath- 
olic Church was an enemy to true Christian liberty and 
true Christian freedom? Who does not remember the 
words of our Divine Lord: “You shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free”? (John 8:32.) And 
the truth of revelation is only possible to us when at- 
tested by a competent authority. 

Modernism finds a congenial soil and a warm wel- 
come amongst those who think that Faith means that 
a “man is converted and happy and has a strong convic- 
tion of sin and feels he is saved and reposes with con- 
fidence in the Saviour.” This conceited and _ utterly 
profane thought is called Faith. 

The truth is that when our Blessed Lord came He 
found most men in dreadful bondage to the devil. Their 
wills and intellects were both corrupted. 

He came to heal these two wounds. He was the true 
“Lamb of God Who taketh away the sins of the world,” 
and the “true light which enlighteneth every man com- 
ing into the world.” So He paid our ransom by shed- 
ding His blood on the Cross; and He gave a revelation 
of heavenly truths—a revelation, or retelling of truths 
once told and long forgotten, and a new and more com- 
plete revelation. His right to both was attested by 
miracles. In order that the shedding of His blood should 
have effect, He made it a necessary condition—for all 
come to the use of reason—that His revelation should 
be received as Divine. This acceptance of His revela- 
tion by man we call Faith. Hence we do not say, “I be- 
lieve because I want to,” but “I believe because I have 
a reason—the authority of God.” 

Man’s hope or trust is founded on entirely different 
grounds. We know God is merciful and good, and He 
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may give us grace and pardon. But He is free. Hence 
our trust is in the power of God, the mercy of God, and 
the oft-reiterated promises of God. 

The ground of our hope, so far as God’s will and 
promise are concerned, is sure; but it is not absolute, 
for all men will not be saved; but it is conditioned. No 
man knows with absolute certainty that he will be saved, 
unless he have a special revelation from God. 

What, then, is Faith? Is it a confidence on the part of 
the sinner that God has forgiven him? No. It is faith 
in Christ the Redeemer, and therefore a faith in the 
infallible truth of all things revealed by Him. 

Christ’s mission to His Apostles to teach and His 
warning of the fate of unbelievers (Mark 16:15, 16) 
speaks of justifying faith. Now, this is not a con- 
fidence in one’s acceptance by God, or trust in God’s 
mercy; it is a belief in the Gospel of Christ on the au- 
thority of Christ. 

Faith is the holding fast by the soul of a set of re- 
vealed truths apart from us—not a personal feeling. 
These truths are outside of us, above us, not subject to 
us nor modified or changed by any act or thought of 
ours; they are most of them eternal; have been always 
true; and their truth would have been clear and evi- 
dent if we had never been born. If this faith is ac- 
companied by another and distinct gift of God, Charity ; 
then we have the law of life, “faith working by charity.” 
It may exist without Charity, and then we have “the 
faith without works, which is dead.” The first is found 
in the good Catholic, and the second in the bad one. 
We have, unfortunately, often met Catholics who would 
willingly die for their faith, but will not live as faith 
directs. 
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Our attitude towards Modernism is clearly defined. 
The Vicar of Christ has condemned it. We, hearing 
his words, recognize in them the words of Christ Him- 
self, and utterly condemn and reprobate this entire sys- 
tem. 

We say, with Cardinal Newman: 

“T believe the whole revealed dogma as taught by the 
Apostles, as committed by the Apostles to the Church, 
and as declared by the Church to me. I receive it as it 
is infallibly interpreted by the authority to whom it is 
thus committed, and (implicitly) as it shall be, in like 
manner, further interpreted by that same authority till 
the end of time. I submit, moreover, to the universally 
received traditions of the Church, in which lies the mat- 
ter of those new dogmatic definitions which are from 
time to time made, and which in all times are the cloth- 
ing and illustration of the Catholic dogma as already 
defined. And I submit myself to those other decisions 
of the Holy See, theological or not, through the organs 
which it has itself appointed, which, waiving the ques- 
tion of their infallibility, on the lowest ground come to 
me with a claim to be accepted and obeyed.” 

How well has Mr. Allies expressed the appreciation 
of God’s infinite mercy in providing for men an infalli- 
ble guide. (The See of St. Peter.) 

“Whither, then, shall I turn, but to thee, O Glorious 
Roman Church, to whom God has given, in its fulness, 
the double gift of ruling and of teaching? Thine alone 
are the keys of Peter and the sharp sword of Paul. On 
thee alone, with their blood, have they poured out their 
whole doctrine. Too late have I found thee, who 
shouldst have fostered my childhood and set thy gentle 
and awful seal on my youth; who shouldst have brought 
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me up in the serene regions of truth, apart from doubt 
and the long agony of uncertain years. Yet before I 
understood thee I could admire; before I acknowledged 
thy claims I could see that undaunted spirit which would 
resign everything save the inheritance of Christ; that 
superhuman wisdom, by the gift of which, while earthly 
states have had single conquerors or legislators, a Char- 
lemagne here, a Philip Augustus there; in Rome alone 
the spiritual ruler has dwelt for ages, smiting the waters 
of the flood again and again with the mantle of Elijah, 
and making himself a path through them on the dry 
land. But now I see that the God of Elijah is with 
thee. Oh, too long sought, and too late found, yet be 
it given me to pass under thy protection the short re- 
mains of this troubled life, to wander no more from 
the fold, but to find the Chair of the Chief Shepherd 
to be indeed ‘the shadow of a Great Rock in a weary 
land.’ ” 

But especially do we glory in affirming that the Christ 
of history and the Christ of faith are one and the same 
person, and that a Divine One. The Christ of the 
Church Catholic is the “Word which was in the begin- 
ning, which was with God and which was God” (John 
1:1). He is the Christ of Bethlehem and Nazareth; 
the Christ Who cured all manner of diseases, gave sight 
to the blind, speech to the dumb and hearing to the 
deaf, and raised the dead to life; the Christ of Geth- 
semane and Calvary—aye, and the Christ of the Easter 
morn and the Resurrection Day; the Christ Who sent 
the Holy Spirit to dwell to the end of time with the 
Church; the Christ Who sits at the right hand of the 
Father in Heaven and will come to judge the living and 
the dead; the Christ Whom we love as our Saviour and 
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adore as our God; the Christ Who so loved us that He 
died for us on the cross; the Christ of Holy Mass and 
the Holy Communion; the Son of Mary and the Son 
of God. 
Given at Savannah, this 2d day of February, 1911, on 
the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. 
BENJAMIN JosEPH KEILEY, 
Bishop of Savannah. 
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One Hundred Best Catholic Books 


For several weeks an interesting series of articles ap- 
peared in the columns of the Catholic Times of Liver- 
pool suggesting lists of “Best Catholic Books.” The 
series was brought to a useful close by a prize 
competition, in which the readers of the paper were 
invited to send a list of one hundred Catholic books, 
which they considered best, made up as follows: 

1. Fifty Novels. 

2. Ten Historical Works (including historical con- 
troversy ). 

3. Ten Biographies. 

!. Ten Works of Devotion or Religious Controversy. 

5. Six volumes of Poetry. 

§. Fourteen miscellaneous works. 

The prize was awarded to the sender whose list con- 
tained the largest number of the books which were 
judged the best by the aggregate of the votes recorded 
for them in the various lists sent in. It was understood 
that the Catholic writers of all times might be drawn 
upon who had written in English, or whose work had be- 
come well known in an English form. The following 
list of one hundred best Catholic books, which was drawn 
up as a result of the competition, was printed in the 
Catholic Times for March 31. It is now reprinted in the 
hope that it may be useful for the readers of the CaTH- 
otic Minp, and that it may be the initial step towards 
the drawing up of a more extended list for the use of 
Catholics of standard works in English in every depart- 
ment which have been written by their coreligionists. 
The comments that follow the list are those of the Editor 
of the Catholic Times, and were printed with the list 
of books.—Editor Catholic Mind. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 

Imitation of Christ Thomas a Kempis 
Holy Bible 
End of Controversy Bishop Milner 
Devout Life ................5St. Francis de Sales 
Catholic Belief Rev. Faa di Bruno 
Confessions of St. Augustine. 
All for Jesus Rev. F. W. Faber, D.D. 
Flowers of St. Francis of 

Assisi 
The Faith of Our Fathers... 
Hidden Treasure 


HISTORICAL. 
History of England Rev. J. Lingard, D.D. 
The Eve of the Reformation... Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, D.D.,, 
O.S.B. 
1 Short History of the Cath- 
olic Church in England....Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, D.D., 
O.S.B. 
Henry VIII and the English 
Monasteries Rt. Rev. Abbot Gasquet, D.D., 
O:S.B. 
A History of Our Own Times. Justin McCarthy 
History of Ireland E. A: D’Alton, LL.D; 
M.R.ILA. 
<l History of the Holy 
Eucharist in Great Britain. . Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 
The Formation of Christen- 
dom T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. 
Recollections of the Last Four 
Popes Cardinal Wiseman 
The Dawn of the Catholic Re- 
vival in England.......... Mgr. Bernard Ward, F. R. 
Hist. 5. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Life of Cardinal Vaughan... J. G. Snead-Cox 
Lives of the Saints Rev. Alban Butler 
Life of St. Ignatius Francis Thompson 
Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman Wilfrid Ward 
Life and Writings of Blessed 
Thomas More 7. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 
The Christ the Son of God..Abbé Constant Fouard 
Life of Cardinal Manning....J. R. Gasquet 
Lives of the Blessed English 
Martyrs Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
Life of Father Damien......May Quinlan 
Life of St. Teresa of Jesus..Rev. B. Zimmermann, O.D.C. 
(Editor) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Path to Rome Hilaire Belloc 
The Old Riddle and the New- 

est Answer Rev. John Gerard, S.J., F.L.S. 
Under the Cedars and _ the 

Stars Canon P. A. Sheehan, D.D. 
The Light of the West...... Sir William Butler, G.C.B. 
The Great Lone Land........ Sir William Butler, G.C.B. 
Key to World’s Progress....C. S. Devas 
Parerga Canon P. A. Sheehan, D.D. 
Utopia Sir Thomas More 
Shelley: An Essay Francis Thompson 
Forgotten Shrines Dom Bede Camm, O. S.B. 
Lectures of a Certain Pro- 

fessor Rev. Joseph Farrell 
The Catholic Encyclopedia... 
Apologia pro Vita Sua....... Cardinal Newman 
Wanderings in South America.Charles Waterton 
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POETRY. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROC. 
TER. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


FICTION. 


PRROROME Ho scapes Stars Nerote eis Sees0 8b Siw 
By What Authority? ........ 
Callisia 
The King’s Achievement.. 
IN CU CUIELE 5 o'e:a <10i0:ceiaes 
Luke Delmege 
The Triumph of Failure... 
The School of Saints 


| San Celestino 
The Necromancers 
| The Queen’s Tragedy 
| Saracinesca 
{The Cardinal's Snuff-Box. 
| Arden Massiter 
DHE BE ONCE 665 655 08 66 
Loss and Gain 
Great Possessions ......... 
Sant’ Ilario 
The Far Horigon.......... 
JS Don Orsino 
\ Out of Due Time.......... 
The Blindness of Dr. Gray. 


.. Rev. R. H. Benson, M.£ 


.Canon P. A. Sheehan, 


Cardinal Wiseman 

Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A. 
Cardinal Newman 

A. 
D.D. 
D.D. 
Du: 
(Mrs. 


Canon P. A. Sheehan, 
Canon P. A. Sheehan, 


John Oliver 

Craigie) 
John Ayscough 
Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A. 
Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A. 
I’, Marion Crawford 


Hobbes 


. Henry Harland 


Cancn W. Barry, D.D. 
Manzoni 

Cardinal Newman 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 

F. Marion Crawford 
Lucas Malet 

F. Marion Crawford 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 


..Canon P. A, Sheehan, D.D. 
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anon W. Barry, D.D. 
Canon W. Barry, D.D. 
i¢éee ee Te EE Daye M.A. 
Lisheen Canon P. A. Sheehan, D.D. 
The Light Behind.......... —- W shes Ward 
{ Granticy Manor Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
My Friend Prospero Hess Harland 
| Glenanaar Canon P. A. Sheehan, D.D. 
‘The Nun René Bazin 
s. Wilfrid Ward 
John Ayscough 
John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs 
Craigie) 
Mulholland 
‘Snae. : Ayscough 
The Sentimentalist 7. R. H. Benson, M.A. 
1 of WV orld Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A. 
Marion Crawford 
sherwood spy Georgiana Fullerton 
mount..... -H enry Harland 
‘harles J. Kickham 
prmelnrse. og Fullerton 
‘rald Griffin 
> Marion Crawford 
“Arnoul the Englishman....Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D. 
None Other Gods Rev. R. H. Benson, M.A. 
. Marion Crawford 
John Ayscough 
Mother Magdalen Taylor 
(S.M.G.) 


The New Antigone 
e Two Standards 
he Conventtonalists 


pundits 
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A FEW COMMENTS. 


Our readers are to be congratulated on the admirable 
list of a “Hundred Best Catholic Books,” which they 
have compiled by their votes. The extent of the competi- 
tion has been an agreeable surprise. Naturally the 
greatest number of competitors in any one place have 
their location in London, but lists have come from all 
parts of England—from Newcastle to Bournemouth, 
from Somerset to Sheffield; Scotland and Wales have 
contributed their share; three provinces of Ireland have 

een represented, whilst far-away Florence and the inac- 
cessible Pyrenees have furnished their witness to the 
popularity of the competition and to the compelling in- 
terest of its subject. The result of our readers’ efforts 
must be accounted supremely satisfactory. No fewer 
than eighteen hundred and seventy-one different works 
have received votes, yet almost the entire number of the 
books crowned by our competitors’ appreciation would 
be adjudged worthy of a position among the “Best,” 
even if tested by a far more exigent standard than that 
of popular approval. Some surprise will be felt her 
and there at the absence from the favored hundred o 
this book or that, but the century set forth in another 


column is a fine score for those who have essayed the 
task of compilation, if the purists among our readers will 
permit the cricketing term which calls a hundred one 
score instead of five. Certainly the list of chosen works 


need fear little criticism. and will s ‘e widespread 
thoughtful approbation. 

In the Devotional secti ot misses most the 
Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius,” but this famous 
work, together with Father Gallwey’s “Watches of. th 
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Passion” and “The Spiritual Combat,” came very near 
to securing inclusion. It is gratifying to find that Father 
Faber’s work, so widely influential two generations ago, 
still stands firm in the good opinion of Catholics, and 
that so simple and popularly priced a manual as “Cath- 
olic Belief’ may win its way to a niche of approval be- 
tween two world-famous works like St. Francis de 
Sales’ “Devout Life’ and the “Confessions of Saint 
Augustine.” With Catholics the Bible is not an ordinary 
book of poius reading or a mere manual of devotional 
exercises, and so it is not surprising that the wonderful 
“Imitation of Christ’ has figured in even more lists than 
the Holy Scriptures, but the position accorded to the 
Bible may still be commended to the notice of those 
Protestants who so fondly and so frequently maintain 
that it is for Catholics almost a forbidden and disre- 
garded book. 
The Historical section gives pride of premier position 
to the ever accurate Lingard, but the learned Benedictine, 
Abbot Gasquet, figures triumphantly with no fewer than 
three works. Jreland makes a curiously small contribu- 
tion to the section, but probably when the new University 
has begun to contribute its expected share to the 
national culture, histories of deep scholarship and wide 
appeal will come from the country once so famous as a 
teacher of nations. 

Amongst Biographies, strange to say, the last pub- 


lished work comes first in the list, and Mr. Snead-Cox’s 


brilliantly successful “Life of Cardinal Vaughan” has 
won the suffrages of readers even beyond the well-known 
“Lives of the Saints,” which for so long have made the 
name of Butler something more than a household word 
amongst Catholics. Francis Thompson’s distinguished 
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prose has sent his “Life of Saint Ignatius” high up the 
list, whilst the advantage of cheapness of price is seen 
in the fact that the “St. Nicholas” series furnishes Miss 
Quinlan’s “Life of Father Damien,” and the Catholic 
Truth Society is represented by Gasquet’s “Life of 
Cardinal Manning.” 

The poets are a noble company. Limited to six, no 
place is found for Crashaw. Neither is Dryden seen 
amongst them, nor Pope, nor the Mangan of “Dark 
Rosaleen,” nor, to the regret of many, the Mrs. Meynell 
of “Renouncement” and “A Girl to Her Own Old Age.” 
But the half-dozen justify their choice. Supreme 
amongst them Francis Thompson asserts his kingship, 
Thompson the mighty, the mystical, the magnificent, the 
master of the lordly line and the daring image and the 
lyric’s lilt. Forming his court are the grave and spiritual 
De Vere, the Newman, who wrote “The Dream of 
Gerontius,’ the Patmore, who achieved two reputations 
and won two very different publics, the sweet and gentle 
Miss Proctor, and the tuneful Moore. Veritable poets, 


all of them, of differing range and varied note; singing 


birds undeniably, though one may be for a song-bower 
only and another be “the bird of the sun, the stars’ wild 
honey-bee.” 

The miscellaneous works in the list are an excellent 
fourteen, though here, of course, there is room for much 
diversity of opinion, and many readers will regret the 
absence of certain works. Mr. Belloc’s invigorating 
“Path to Rome” leads the way, and another open-air 
book, Waterton’s “Wanderings,” brings up the rear, 
with a dozen diverse books between. Father Gerard's 
invaluable “The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer” 
achieves an honorable position, and another work of to- 
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day, “The Key to the World’s Progress,” is rightly in- 
cluded. The famous “Apologia” is singularly low down 
the list, and indeed it is somewhat remarkable that one 
or other of the great Cardinal’s volumes—“The Present 
Position of Catholics,” “The Idea of a University,” and 
“The Grammar of Assent”—did not find a place instead 
of a more recent volume of essays. It is curious to find 
a flashing jewel of literary art like Thompson’s Essay 
on Shelley ranking as one item in a list which also counts 
as a mere unit a vast storehotse of information like The 
Catholic Encyclopedia. The last-named magnum opus 
it must be remembered is still five or six volumes short 
of completion, and it is questionable whether it should 
have entered into the competition. The competitors 
have, however, voted for it, and it is gratifying to think 
that so fine an intellectual effort to supply a need of 
to-day is getting known as it deserves. A cordial wel- 
come must be given to the books which enshrine the 
memory of the gallant Sir William Butler, his powers of 
description, his high and generous ideals, and his 
picturesque and eloquent diction. “Utopia” carries the 
mind back over centuries, and the recently-published 
“Forgotten Shrines’ has achieved the dignity of a 
classic with unexpected celerity. 

ill number of fifty works, other than fiction, 
is completed, and the pleasure that the reading of the 
names will bring to any Catholic reader is enhanced by 
the consciousness that another list of fifty little inferior 
could easily be compiled, and by the consequent en- 
couraging reflection that a vast array of Catholic litera- 
ture is available for any Catholic lover of reading. 

The fifty novels, too, call for the respect of those who 
believe that fiction may be a powerful means of mental 
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cultivation and may be made to subserve the highest in- 
terests of truth and life. Perhaps our competitors have 
been a little over-influenced by certain names and repu- 
tations. Father Benson figures eight times, and F, 
Marion Crawford and Canon Sheehan each have six 
novels of the fifty. The historical stories of Father Ben- 
son well deserve their high position, but it would appear 
that the writer's name rather than the quality of the 
works has led to the inclusion of “The Sentimentalists” 
and “Lord of the World.” The last-named is a brilliant 
book. Who that has read it will forget the volor flight 
across the Alps, and the wondrous power of the closing 
scene? But the tale, although so clearly stated by the 
author to be a parable and not a prophecy, is read by 
many as a prophetic picture of the future, and is found 
to be uncomfortable and disconcerting. Nevertheless, 


Father Benson has well and worthily won the place 
which he now holds in novel-readers’ regard, and many 
a prayerful hope is felt in the Catholic world to-day that 
Father Benson may be long spared to add to the glitter- 
ing series of novels, that in so short a time have ex- 
tended from “By What Authority?” to “None Other 
Gods.” 


In the six works of Mr. Crawford’s, the famous 
“Saracinesca” quartette come before “Marzio’s Crucifix” 
and “A Roman Singer.” One wonders why “Marietta” 
or “In the Palace of the King” was not chosen prefer- 
ably to “A Roman Singer,” but had “Marzio’s Crucifix” 
come before even “Saracinesca” no surprise need have 
been evinced by any Catholic. One novel-reader, at least, 
there is who on seeing a crucifix or saying the Nicene 
Creed, finds very frequently his thoughts flashing back 
to a page of “Marzio’s Crucifix,” the page that tells how 
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the priest instinctively uncovered his head when he saw 
the ineffable power and appeal of Marzio’s carven Christ 
and instinctively murmured, “Qui propter nos homines et 
propter nostram salutem descendit de ccelis.” 

Of Canon Sheehan’s six novels, “Glenanaar,” strange 
to say, comes last, although that story is so homogeneous, 
so firmly made, and so simply and stirringly told as to 
be, in the opinion of many, far superior to any of its 
fellows, except, possibly, “My New Curate.” However, 
here it is ranked by popular favor below “Lisheen.” So, 
too, with Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s four stories. Unless serial 
publication has widened its circle of readers, what rea- 
son can be urged for putting “Great Possessions” in a 
more honorable position than “The Light Behind’? All 
four are warmly welcome, but their order of merit should 
surely have been altered. Again, in the case of Canon 
Barry. That fine romance, “Arden Massiter,” achieves 
its rightful place, but why should “The New Antigone” 
be classed with “The Two Standards” and “The Wizard’s 
Knot” fail to be admitted to the fifty? 

The three sunlit, fragrant, gossamer-like pieces of ex- 
quisite art in which Henry Harland told the same tale in 
three delicately differentiated ways have not been over- 
looked, and of John Ayscough’s four novels, included in 
the list, “San Celestino” has received by far the greatest 
number of votes. This shows excellent discrimination, 
for, finely powerful as is “Marotz,” and glowingly 
streaked with romance and beauty as is “Dromina,” the 
masterly essay in reconstruction, which sets so clearly 
before readers the saintly hermit who became Celestine 
V and was so pitiful a failure as Pope, must be placed 
on even a higher plane. Gratifying, too, is the position 
accorded to that remarkable novel, “The School for 
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Saints.” To Mrs. Craigie has been given the loftiest 
place in the list won by a lay-writer, and no place was 
ever more rightly earned. “Robert Orange,’ too, has 
easily secured inclusion. Cardinal Newman is repre- 
sented by the only two novels which he wrote, and he 
thus receives, with Francis Thompson, the tribute of be- 
ing placed in three different sections. Lastly, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton is by no means forgotten, and unex- 
pectedly figures no fewer than three times. 
Considering the writers who are represented by single 
books, the first to be hailed, after Manzoni, is “Lucas 
Malet,” who in “The Far Horizon” gave to novel readers 
many pages of unforgettable beauty and rare spiritual 
significance, and paid to Catholicism a tribute of intellec- 
tual homage not easily equalled in English fiction. “The 
Nun” and “The Betrothed” are the only translations to 
figure in the list, the Italian work being very highly 
placed. Then in the latter part of the half-hundred three 
Irish writers are found, the present-day Lady Gilbert 
(Miss Rosa Mulholland) and the Kickham and Gerald 
Griffin of earlier times. “The Collegians” one expected 
to find as a certainty, yet it is only in the last ten, and 
had “The Wild Birds of Killeevy” been accompanied by 
at least one other of Miss Rosa Mulholland’s stories no 
surprise would have been felt. Two essays in historical 
fiction—Dr. Aveling’s “Arnoul, the Englishman,” and 
Mother Magdalen Taylor’s “Tyborne”—fittingly complete 
a list which begins with the long-famous “Fabiola.” 
And what of the omissions, of those novels which 
have failed to qualify in the competitors’ general judg- 
ment for inclusion? Certainly the fact that “A 
Daughter of the Soil” is not in the favored fifty is inex- 
plicable. It is among those which just missed that 
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measure of support necessary for success. So, too, did 
“\Vild Times” and “Peter’s Mother,” and the Rev. R. P. 
Garrold’s schoolboy tales. It is pleasant to think that 
Mrs. de la Pasture (Lady Clifford) is favorably known, 
and that Mr. Garrold’s circle of admirers is steadily wid- 
ening. One is glad to know that Frank Mathew is not 
forgotten—his “One Queen Triumphant” and “Wood of 
the Brambles” receiving a number of votes, and hearty 
welcome would have been given to “Susan” had it 
reached the privileged fifty. Some competitors remem- 
bered “Dear Lady Disdain,”’ by Justin McCarthy, and 
John Boyle O’Reilly’s “Moondyne” was not overlooked. 

On the whole a most interesting competition. And the 
outcome of it? Surely it will widen and deepen interest 
in Catholic literature and in the writings of Catholic au- 
thors, and will prepare a more numerous public for 
the perusal and purchase of Catholic books. Is it too 
much to hope that some Catholic publisher or combina- 
tion of publishers may see their way to the issue of a 
Catholic Everyman’s Library, that is, the issue of 
standard Catholic works at the price of one shilling and 
two shillings a volume? Awaiting such glorious days, 
the competition would bear excellent fruit if those who 
have been interested in it would take the list resulting 
from it, and keep such list by them until they were able 
to say that they had read from cover to cover ninety- 
nine of the hundred works—The Catholic Encyclopedia 
does not lend itself to perusal from cover to cover. If 


readers of the Catholic Times act upon this suggestion, 
all of them will have occasion to be congratulated on the 
winning of a prize of knowledge and mental attainment 
more valuable far than the prizes accorded to the winners 
in the actual competition. 








The Child in the Home and the School 


The following Lenten Pastoral Letter was issued by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Cleary, Bishop of Auckland: 


J.—CHRIST THE UPLIFTER. 


The child drew near to its inheritance on the day that 
Christ was born a Babe at Bethlehem. The rude manger 
whereon He lay wrapped in swaddling-clothes was a 
focus from which heaven’s blessing radiated over the 
cradles of the world. The child received its noble legacy 
of sonship of God, by adoption, when the Saviour of the 
world, raised aloft in death upon the cross, drew all things 
to Himself. Before the Lord’s coming the child was, 
except among God’s chosen people, little better than a 
chattel, even in the most advanced pagan civilizations of 
old. In republican and imperial Rome, for instance, the 
authority of the father over his children was without limit, 
or reserve, or legal restraint. It included the power to 
torture, sell, enslave, and slay; and even such enlightened 
pagan philosophers as Plato and Aristotle proclaimed in- 
fanticide as, in certain circumstances, a social and patri- 
otic duty. The slaughter of the innocents went on as 
shamelessly as, and more openly than, it does even now 
under the revived paganism that is a cancer upon the 
social life of our day ; and the historian Tacitus expressed 
his astonishment that the Jews did not, in this respect, 
practice the sanguinary barbarities of the other nations 
of his time. Outside the chosen people, there was little 
knowledge of or thought for the eternal destiny of the 
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child in the life beyond the grave. A new and sacred 
order of things was inaugurated when our Divine Sa- 
viour set a child in the midst of His disciples and showed 
them how near to His Sacred Heart are the little ones 
of God; when He told the world that all who aspired to 
The Kingdom must become like unto them; that the 
angels are ever on guard over them; that those who re- 
ceive them in His name receive Him; and that dire woes 
are in store for those who, by word or example, lead 
Christ’s little ones into the devious paths of evil. (Matt. 
xviii, 1-10.) Here we find solemnly set forth the dig- 
nity of childhood; its high destiny; the promise of a 
blessing on those who guide it on the way to God; and 
the threat of heavy maledictions on those who lure the 
little footsteps from the narrow road that leads to eternal 
life. 

This discourse of the Lord is the Magna Charta of the 
children. It places the child upon a pedestal; it sets him 
in a new light and a new place in the domestic circle. 
The Holy House of Nazareth was the first Christian 
home, the model and the exemplar of all that followed. 
By making marriage a sacramental union, to be severed 
only by death, Christ completed the institution and con- 
secration of the Christian family. He watches ever over 
it. He is its inspirer, its support, its model, its reward 
exceedingly great; it was to be His lever for uplifting 
mankind, the unit from which He was to effect the trans- 
formation of the world from a pagan to a Christian civil- 
ization. Under the fostering care of the Church of God 
divorce, infanticide, the wide sway of coarse domestic 
vices, and other grave blots upon the sanctity of the home, 
gradually ceased in truly Christian lands; the sacredness 
of human life was recognized at every stage; chivalric 
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charity for children and the poor and the weak and help- 
less assumed a thousand winning forms ; and in time there 
arose, in all its incomparable beauty, the ideal of the 
Christian home—something that was not dreamed of in 
pagan Greece and Rome—one of the brightest blossoms 
of our civilization, 


-T].—THe CurisTIAN HOME. 


“A home,” says a recent writer, “is, first of all, builded 
up of those who dwell there, and its ornaments are their 
love and devotion. The home should be the father and 
mother and children; these are, after all, its constituent 
elements—the father to represent protection and power; 
the motlicr to represent sacrifice and devotion; and the 
children to represent obedience and duty. And in the 
rounding out of this family circle, that which binds them 
all together and makes for the unity, stability and bless- 
edness of the home, is their mutual affection and devo- 
tion one for the other. Where there is in the husband 
and father the prudence, justice and consecration that St. 
Joseph of old represented ; where there is in the mother 


the goodness, sacrifice, immaculate purity that Mary rep- 


resented long ago; and where the children grow in wis- 
dom, age and grace before God and men—there you find 
the Christian home. . . . The Christian home is dis- 
tinctly the outcome of the Christian faith working in 
and through our civilization. It is the background 
whence our Lord hoped to draw, as from a fountain, the 
life and love of the peop!e who dwell there, and who, from 
such a sanctuary, became thereby the better fitted to walk 
to the sanctuary of their God.’ 
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III. —Tue TRAINING TIME. 


The child is here for probation. “We have here no 
lasting city, but we seek one to come.” (Heb. xiii, 14.) 
The home, the church, the school, are the child’s chief 
training grounds for the heavenly citizenship that is to 
come. But the training period is not for childhood only; 
it is life-long; it endures as long as our probation lasts— 
till the shadows of death compass us round about, and we 
pass into the eternal years. 

The first part of the young life’s probation—the first 
stage of its journey from earth to heaven—is spent in the 
home. The care of the child naturally falls upon the 
authors of its existence. It is their right and duty to 
provide for its development all along the lines of its 
faculties, physical, intellectual, and moral ; to educate these 
harmoniously ; not with the lop-sided development of the 
Spartan or the Athenian of old, but along the path marked 
out by Him who is “the way, the truth, and the life”; 
and, through the following of Him, to attain to the per- 
fection of Christian manhood and womanhood. 

The physical and intellectual training of children has 
its proper place and purpose. But the essential thing, 
“the one thing necessary” (Luke x, 42), is the formation 
of Christian character in the Christian child, through the 
training of the moral conscience and the will. Thereby is 
he prepared for the citizenship of the elect in the glory 
of God. Physical debility and ignorance are evils in their 
respective orders; vice is a far greater evil, affecting the 
higher order of things spiritual. Formal intellectual cul- 
ture is highly desirable; but all are not called to it, nor 
have all the power or opportunity of acquiring it. But to 
right conduct, to the paths of virtue, to conformity of 
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their will with the will of God, all are called. And upon 
parents fall, by natural right and duty, the forming of 
the conscience, and the moulding of the wills of their 
spring, from the very dawn of the little ones’ capacity 

+ doles instruction and training. This is the way to life. 
That Divine Providence,” says an eminent Catholic Pre- 
late, “so thoughtful and so helpful in moulding our civil- 
ization and bringing out of it the best that it has, not 
satisfied to make the sanctuary of the home replete with 
greener and gentleness and virtue (as He made the 
anctuary of the Church the shrine of the living God), 
would also have the child, on his journey from the home 
to the home of God, pass by the way where God’s benedic- 
tion may accompany him, His presence be recognized, and 
His name venerated. Now, the way from the home to the 
Church is the school, and the solicitude of our Saviour for 
Church and home applies to the school also. And so, to 
complete this trinitv, the school, whence the child should 
go on his way to God through life, should be the Christian 
ol. Neither Greece nor Rome may give what the 
school of Christ has to offer—namely, the knowledge of 
im who is ‘the way, the truth, and the life.” For the 
as Christ founded it, as Christendom pro- 

home; and for the school that 

azareth, and still remains under the Mas- 
followers will ever stand. 


—THE SCHOOL. 


chool is an extension or auxiliary of the family. 

e education imparted to a Christian child in the school, 
i tion for life. And the Chris- 

ermines the principles and the 
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methods of the training to be imparted in the school. You 
know what that teaching is: that the human soul is a 
spirit created by a Personal God to His own image and 
likeness ; that this present life is but a probation for the 
higher and wider life to come; that, although we have our 
rights and duties in regard to this world and our fellow- 
men, our first and chief duties are ever towards our 
Creator; that we live truly and completely 

we live in Him; and that we are destined by 1e 
sagen of our being and eternal happiness in heaven. 
The rights of the State and the rights of the teacher are 


ait 


limited - the rights of the family, which, logically and 


ALi 


historically, come before those of the organized civil 
e “Crown rights” of God; they were 
not conferred by the State, nor by the State can they be 
taken away. ihe best modern scientific pedagogy, 
rightly demat and concentration in teaching. 
true education “te virtue and character is a 
tinuous process, working on uniform princi 
agencies (as stated) are the home, the sted, the ch 
There should be unity and harmony in their edu 
action. All that is best in the domestic and social 
religious life of the child should be introduced, as a matter 
of course, into its school life. In other words, religion 
and its sweet and refining and ennobling influences should 
enter into all the processes of edu The training 
of the child should, as Po 


meated by religious princij 


By religion we mean ( body of truths or beliefs 
respecting God and our relations to Him, and, flowing 
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from these, a collection of duties which have God for their 
primary object.” But (2) religion is also a special virtue 
by which we acknowledge our absolute dependence on 
God, and signify our sense of dependence by an external 
sign that comes under the cognizance of the senses. This 
recognition, and this external manifestation thereof, are 
called religious worship. ‘Justice towards God” (says 
the author of Four-Square, or The Cardinal Virtues) “is 
all summed up and specialized in the payment of religious 
rship. Worship, indeed, is not the observance of the 
whole law of God, but it is at least a recognition that we 
ieht to observe it. Rec¢ — of the debt is the 
me of 7 then, is the 
God, which is called 
‘ : ” Rallies being a virtue, 
it, and a habit being formed by repetition 
formation going on most readily when 


piastic, as it is in childhood and youth, 
t should I 


ye a main aim of the educator to form his charge 
the virtue of religion.” Now, the virtue of religion 


3] 


instruction in the doctrines and prin- 
loctrines de 


ciples of sellin These « fine and provide an 


intelligent basis for duty—especially for duties towards 
l 


God, which color and give a text for all other duties ; they 
also supply a powerful motive and a strong inducement 
for the right performance of duty. The instruction here 
referred to is a proper subject for a “lesson” or an item 
scholastic time-table. But the virtue of religion, 

is the chief aim and object of the training of the 

ild, is no mere lesson, eapcte it supposes instruction 
ligious doctrine, and is or on religious doc- 
‘Men thoroughly i religiown: says the author al- 
1, “have still been doctors in theology, masters 
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child in the life beyond the grave. A new and sacred 
order of things was inaugurated when our Divine Sa- 
viour set a child in the midst of His disciples and showed 
them how near to His Sacred Heart are the little ones 
of God; when He told the world that all who aspired to 
The Kingdom must become like unto them; that the 
angels are ever on guard over them; that those who re- 
ceive them in His name receive Him; and that dire woes 
are in store for those who, by word or example, lead 
Christ's little ones into the devious paths of evil. (Matt. 
xviii, 1-10.) Here we find solemnly set forth the dig- 
nity of childhood; its high destiny; the promise of a 
blessing on those who guide it on the way to God; and 
the threat of heavy maledictions on those who lure the 
little footsteps from the narrow road that leads to eternal 
life. 

This discourse of the Lord is the Magna Charta of the 
children. It places the child upon a pedestal; it sets him 
in a new light and a new place in the domestic circle. 
The Holy House of Nazareth was the first Christian 
home, the model and the exemplar of all that followed. 
By making marriage a sacramental union, to be severed 
only by death, Christ completed the institution and con- 
secration of the Christian family. He watches ever over 
it. He is its inspirer, its support, its model, its reward 
exceedingly great; it was to be His lever for uplifting 
mankind, the unit from which He was to effect the trans- 
formation of the world from a pagan to a Christian civil- 
ization. Under the fostering care of the Church of God 
divorce, infanticide, the wide sway of coarse domestic 
vices, and other grave blots upon the sanctity of the home, 
gradually ceased in truly Christian lands; the sacredness 
f human life was recognized at every stage; chivalric 
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charity for children and the poor and the weak and help- 
less assuitied a thousand winning 1orms ; and in time there 
arose, in all its incomparable beauty, the ideal of the 
Christian home—something that was not dreamed of in 
pagan Greece and Rome—one ot the brightest blossoms 
of our civilization. 


Il.—Tue Curistian Homt 


“A home,” says a recent writer, “is, first of all, builded 
up of those who dwell there, and its ornaments are their 
love and devotion. The home should be the father and 
mother and children; these are, after all, its constituent 
elements—the father to represent protection and power; 
the mother to represent sacrifice and devotion; and the 
children to represent obedience and duty. And in the 
rounding out of this family circle, that which binds them 
all together and makes for the unity, stability and bless- 
edness of the home, is their mutual affection and devo- 
tion one for the other. Where there is in the husband 
and father the prudence, justice and consecration that St. 
Joseph of old represented ; where there is in the mother 
the goodness, sacrifice, immaculate purity that Mary rep- 
resented long ago; and where the children grow in wis- 
dom, age and grace before God and men—there you find 
the Christian home. . . . The Christian home is dis- 
tinctly the outcome of the Christian faith working in 
and through our civilization. It is the background 
whence our Lord hoped to draw, as from a fountain, the 
life and love of the people who dwell there, and who, from 
such a sanctuary, became thereby the better fitted to walk 
to the sanctuary of their God.” 
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III. —Tue TRAINING TIME. 


The child is here for probation. “We have here no 
lasting city, but we seek one to come.” (Heb. xiii, 14.) 
The home, the church, the school, are the child’s chief 
training grounds for the heavenly citizenship that is to 
come. But the training period is not for childhood only ; 
it is life-long; it endures as long as our probation lasts— 
till the shadows of death compass us round about, and we 
pass into the eternal years. 

The first part of the young life’s probation—the first 
stage of its journey from earth to heaven—is spent in the 
home. The care of the child naturally falls upon the 
authors of its existence. It is their right and duty to 
provide for its development all along the lines of its 
faculties, physical, intellectual, and moral ; to educate these 
harmoniously ; not with the lop-sided development of the 
Spartan or the Athenian of old, but along the path marked 
out by Him who is “the way, the truth, and the life”; 
and, through the following of Him, to attain to the per- 
fection of Christian manhood and womanhood. 

The physical and intellectual training of children has 
its proper place and purpose. But the essential thing, 
“the one thing necessary” (Luke x, 42), is the formation 
of Christian character in the Christian child, through the 
training of the moral conscience and the will. Thereby is 
he prepared for the citizenship of the elect in the glory 
of God. Physical debility and ignorance are evils in their 
respective orders; vice is a far greater evil, affecting the 
higher order of things spiritual. Formal intellectual cul- 
ture is highly desirable; but all are not called to it, nor 
have all the power or opportunity of acquiring it. But to 
right conduct, to the paths of virtue, to conformity of 
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their will with the will of God, all are called. And upon 
parents fall, by natural right and duty, the forming of 
the conscience, and the moulding of the wills of their 
offspring, from the very dawn of the little ones’ capacity 
for such instruction and training. This is the way to life. 
“That Divine Providence,” says an eminent Catholic Pre- 
late, “so thoughtful and so helpful in moulding our civil- 
ization and bringing out of it the best that it has, not 
satisfied to make the sanctuary of the home replete with 
goodness and gentleness and virtue (as He made the 
sanctuary of the Church the shrine of the living God), 
would also have the child, on his journey from the home 
to the home of God, pass by the way where God’s benedic- 
tion may accompany him, His presence be recognized, and 
His name venerated. Now, the way from the home to the 
Church is the school, and the solicitude of our Saviour for 
Church and home applies to the school also. And so, to 
complete this trinity, the school, whence the child should 
go on his way to God through life, should be the Christian 
school, Neither Greece nor Rome may give what the 
school of Christ has to offer—namely, the knowledge of 
Him who is ‘the way, the truth, and the life.” For the 
home, then, as Christ founded it, as Christendom pro- 
tected it—the Christian home; and for the school that 
commenced at Nazareth, and still remains under the Mas- 
ter’s care; for these His faithful followers will ever stand. 


IV.—THE SCHOOL. 


The school is an extension or auxiliary of the family. 
The education imparted to a Christian child in the school, 
as in the home, is a preparation for life. And the Chris- 


tian teaching on life determines the principles and the 
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methods of the training to be imparted in the school. You 
know what that teaching is: that the human soul is a 
spirit created by a Personal God to His own image and 
likeness ; that this present life is but a probation for the 
higher and wider life to come; that, although we have our 
rights and duties in regard to this world and our fellow- 
men, our first and chief duties are ever towards our 
Creator; that we live truly and completely only so far as 
we live in Him; and that we are destined by Him for the 
perfection of our being and eternal happiness in heaven. 
The rights of the State and the rights of the teacher are 
lim ited by the rights of the family, which, logically and 
historically, come before those of the organized civil 
power. These are the “Crown rights” of God; they were 
not conferred by the State, nor by the State can they be 
taken away. The best modern scientific pedagogy, too, 


rightly demands unity and concentration in teaching. At! 
true education in virtue and character is a vital and con- 
agencies (as stated) are the home, the school, the chur rch. 
There should be unity and harmony in their educative 
action. All that is best in the domestic and social and 
religious life of the child should be introduced, as a matter 
of course, into its school life. In other words, religion 
and its sweet and refining and ennobling influences should 
enter into all the processes of education. The training 
of the child should, as Pope Leo XIII declared, be “per- 
meated by religious principles.” 


tinuous process, working on uniform principles. Its chief 


V.—RELIGION: WHat It Is 


By religion we mean (1) “a body of truths or beliefs 
respecting God and our relations to Him, and, flowing 
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from these, a collection of duties which have God for their 
primary object.” But (2) religion is also a special virtue 
by which we acknowledge our absolute dependence on 
God, and signify our sense of dependence by an external 
sign that comes under the cognizance of the senses. This 
recognition, and this external manifestation thereof, are 
called religious worship. “Justice towards God” (says 
the author of Four-Square, or The Cardinal Virtues) “is 
all summed up and specialized in the payment of religious 
worship. Worship, indeed, is not the observance of the 
whole law of God, but it is at least a recognition that we 
ought to observe it. Recognition of the debt is the first 
step to payment. The worship of God, then, is the matter 
of a special virtue of justice toward God, which is called 
the virtue of religion. . . . Religion being a virtue, 
and virtue a habit, and a habit being formed by repetition 
of acts, and that formation going on most readily when 
nature is most plastic, as it is in childhood and youth, 
it should be a main aim of the educator to form his charge 
to the virtue of religion.” Now, the virtue of religion 
cannot stand without instruction in the doctrines and prin- 
ciples of religion, These doctrines define and provide an 
intelligent basis for duty—especially for duties towards 
God, which color and give a text for all other duties ; they 
also supply a powerful motive and a strong inducement 
for the right performance of duty. The instruction here 
referred to is a proper subject for a “lesson” or an item 
on a scholastic time-table. But the virtue of religion, 
which is the chief aim and object of the training of the 
child, is no mere lesson, although it supposes instruction 
in religious doctrine, and is grounded on religious doc- 
trine. ‘‘Men. thoroughly irreligious,” says the author al- 
ready quoted, “have still been doctors in theology, masters 
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of religious doctrine. . . . Religion is a discipline of 
the whole man, not of the intellect only; it converts the 
whole being to the worship of God.” Children are formed 
to the virtue of religion by prayer, public and private, by 
the Mass, by various pious practices, by good reading, by 
sacred objects, by the company and example of devout 
persons, and soon. “Place a boy,” says Father Rickaby, 
“in surroundings where these things are not; you will 
not save his religion by giving him catechism to learn and 
the Bible to read for two hours a day.” And this virtue 
of religion he rightly terms “the first point in the cycle 
of true education—indeed, the one thing necessary to be 
educated at all.” 

Faith, hope and charity are the three virtues divinely 
“infused” in Baptism, They act as a reinforcement to 
the “acquired virtues”—that is, to those natural capacities 
and predispositions towards virtue which are by practice 
converted into habits. The three “infused virtues” are 
not so much habits as new powers or faculties bestowed 
by God upon the soul—“‘a power to believe in the word of 
God revealing; a power to hope in the promise of God 
proffering to man the vision of Himself in heaven; and a 
power to love God above all things, as a child loves its 
father, for in Baptism we are made adopted children of 
God and heirs of heaven, neither of which things we are 
by nature, or merely by being men.” ‘These new facul- 
ties,” adds the same writer, “faculties of what St. Paul 
(Eph. iv, 24) calls ‘the new man,’ created in Baptism— 
like other faculties, need exercise; else they perish of 
atrophy. The baptized child is disposed to believe; but 
he knows not what to believe until he learn his catechism. 
He cannot love an unknown god, nor hope for a heaven 


of which he has never been teld. He has to be taught to 
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make acts of faith, hope and charity; and all his life long 
the oftener he elicits those acts, with God’s grace, the more 
robust do the infused virtues grow in him. By utter 
neglect of such acts he may become, not entirely, but in 
many respects, as though he had no infused virtues, as 
though he had never been baptized; he may become ‘as 
the heathen and the publican.’”’ (Matt. xviii, 17). 

This instruction in divine things, this training in the 
practice of the virtue of religion, and in Christian virtues 
generally, is the pillar and the ground of all true educa- 
tion. Education, whether in the home, the school, or the 
church, is a continuous process; it must proceed on uni- 
form principles, without antagonism or contradiction. It 
is a training of faculties, analogous to that which is known 
as “training” in the world of athletics—but with this vital 
difference, that it lasts, without pause, till we pass through 
the portals of death. It is, therefore, not a matter of 
occasional spasms of effort, with seasons of repose or 
collapse between. True, the attainment of the great and 
sacred purpose of our lives need not necessarily be always 
directly in view, nor be at all times consciously followed. 
3ut it must never be excluded or antagonized, whether in 
the home, or in the school, or elsewhere; it must ever be 
the guiding principle and the great motive of our lives. 
This is what is meant by the “religious atmosphere,” 
which should pervade the life of the true Christian. This 
religious atmosphere is present in every true Christian 
home; it is no less required as a vital factor in any sys- 
tem of education worthy of the name. This does not, of 
course, imply the continuous direct teaching and practice 
of religion throughout the school day; it means (in the 
already quoted words of Pope Leo XIII) that the train- 
ing of children “must be permeated by religious princi- 
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ples.” “Catholics,” says a learned Prelate of our faith, 
“look upon the school as they do on the Bush of Horeb 
or the Mount of Sinai. To them it is hallowed ground, 
a sanctuary to be pervaded by God’s Presence, a temple 
wherein that Presence should never be forgot.” In this 
materializing age, more than ever, should the child be 
taught to find God in the school as well as in the church 
and the home and the vast universe, “for in Him we live, 
and we move, and we are” (Acts xvii, 28). 


VI—TuHE PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY, 


In the whole matter of training, whether in the home 
or in the school, a responsibility of first-class gravity rests 
upon parents. God not alone entrusted to them the pre- 
cious burden of a new life. In Baptism he raised the 
new-born creature to the dignity of sonship of Himself— 
made him a child of God (Gal. iii, 27), a member of 
Christ, a scion of His Church, and heir to eternal life. 
In its untarnished innocence the child of God is a being 
of surpassing spiritual beauty. So impressed with this 
vas the father of Origen that he used to rise in the silent 
watches of the night and reverently kiss the breast of 
his sleeping child, as the shrine or temple of the Holy 
Spirit of God. Parents must guard this precious jewel 
of innocence and grace with jealous and watchful care. 
And in the discharge of this sacred duty, the inculcation 
of religious doctrines and moral principles, and the train- 
ing of the conscience and the will, work a double benefit, 
blessing alike those that give and those that receive; for 
they that instruct others unto justice shall shine “‘as stars 
for all eternity” (Dan. xii, 3); and if childhood and 
youth are set upon the right way, when they are old they 
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will not depart from it (Prov. xxii, 6). “Hast thou 
children?” says Ecclesiasticus; “instruct them, and bow 
down their neck from their childhood” (vii, 25). And 
again: ‘He that feareth the Lord honoreth his parents” 
(Eccli. iii, 8). “A horse not broken becometh stuborn, 
and a child left to himself will become headstrong; give 
thy son his way, and he shall make thee afraid. ai 
Give him not liberty in his youth, and wink not at his 
devices” (vv. 8, 9, 11).° “It is good for a man when he 
hath borne the yoke from his youth” (Lam. iii, 27). “By 
what doth a young man correct his way? By observing 
Thy words” (Ps. cxviii, 9). The duty of forming the 
mind of the child to divine knowledge and of conforming 
his conscience and will to the Divine Will falls primarily 
upon the parents, who gave him life. Fathers and moth- 
ers are set for the rise or fall of many. The good Chris- 
tian home is a seminary of saints; the careless, perverse 
and indifferent one is the playground of Satan. Bad 
parents are his agents and accomplices; and such as they 
(to use the words of a great Father of the Church) make 
the period of childhood a time for wreaking carnage 
among souls. To such betrayers of Christ’s little ones 
applies, with especial force, the Saviour’s warning words: 
That it would be better for them to have a millstone 
hanged around their necks and to be drowned in the depth 
of the sea (Matt. xviii, 6). 


VII.—Tue State, THE SCHOOL, RELIGION. 


With Professor Schiller and many other foremost 
scientific educationists of our time, we have strongly em- 
phasized the principle of unity and concentration and 
continuity in the training of the faculties of the child— 
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his physical powers, his intellect, his conscience, his will 
—in the school as well as in the church and in the home. 
These principles of education are not Catholic alone. 
They have been in possession from ages immemorial. 
They are, in varying degrees and with many differences 
in detailed application, accepted by educators over the 
greater part of the Christian world. They must be 
deemed to be rightly in possession until the contrary is 
shown. The exclusion of religion from the school train- 
ing of the child was devised, towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, by the enemies of religious faith on Con- 
tinental Europe. The system is recent, experimental, 
localized. It is in full harmony with the educational 
ideals of Agnostics and of those who hold that the end 
of man is not the Beatific Vision of God, but merely “‘con- 
version into carbonic acid, water and ammonia.” Unfor- 
tunately, it has been acceped by professing believers in 
revealed religion in our country. But thus far no one 
of its Christian supporters seems to have seriously at- 
tempted to establish its claim to acceptance on the basis 
of a Christian philosophy of life, or on the principles of 
pedagogy (the science of child training). Yet these are 
the only grounds on which the divorce of religion from 
the schools can claim a hearing among a Christian people, 
or among experts in the art of education. 

Catholics do not admit the competency of the State 
(by which we here mean the civil power) to set itself up 
as a direct teacher of religion. Its function is to procure 
the good of the people in the secular or worldly order— 
to protect and co-ordinate their rights, to press upon them 
their social duties, to secure political welfare. These 
temporal objects it does not achieve by the direct teaching 

of religion. The duty of the civil law in regard to these 
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is rather of the protective order—the “hindering of hin- 
drances” (as Bosanquet expresses it), the removal of ob- 
stacles, the affording of facilities of environment, and so 
on. By these various means (as Devas remarks), people 
are “enabled to live more easily in agreement with the 
rule of reason or the law of God, and to fulfil the very 
object for which they are on earth” (Key to the World’s 
Progress, p. 194). 

The State may not, indeed, itself directly teach reli- 
gion. Yet it is deeply concerned in the temporal advan- 
tages arising from the constant and careful training of 
children in religion and morality, in the school as well as 
in the home. The State may not teach religion. Does 
it therefore follow that the Government must perform the 
hostile act of excluding religion from the formative pro- 
cess of education—banishing Christ from the school; for- 
bidding His “little ones” to “come unto Him” there; and 
muzzling with pains and penalties any who, during the 
working hours of the system, would dare to lift up the 
children’s hearts to childhood’s incomparabie Exemplar 
and Ideal? “Laws,” says the great French jurist and 
statesman, Portalis, “laws arrest only the arm, religion 
rules the heart.” But the civil Government may not 
teach reiigion. Does it therefore follow that the high 
capacity of the child for religious and moral development, 
during school life, is to be neglected as of no practical 
use or interest or value as a national asset? Are not 
carefully-trained and delicate consciences, are not hearts 
ruled by religion better safeguards for social order and 
temporal well-being than battalions of bayonets? And 
when can this priceless culture be imparted under more 
favorable conditions than in the training processes and 
in the religious atmosphere of the ideal school? On what 
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principle of pedagogy (that is, of the principle of child- 
training) do professing Christians discard, in the school- 
life of Christian children, so powerful a moral agency as 
religion? Why retain religion in any relation of life, if 
we exclude it from the directly formative process of 
education, at the most impressionable period of existence ? 
Why subject the child to opposite influences in the school 
and in the home? Why, in a Christian land, separate the 
school from the refining and moralizing influences which 
created the Christian home? On what principle do our 
rulers (in Sir Joshua Fitch’s words) view the life of a 
school child as something quite apart from the life of a 
Christian? Christian parents have a right to demand 
replies to these pertinent queries. Religion and education 
have been in intimate alliance for ages. Their divorce 
is an innovation in Christian history which came to the 
world through so suspicious a source as the French ene- 
mies of religion; it must justify itself as an educational 
principle—if it can. Why do not its supporters attempt 
this here? If religion is proved to be a mischievous, or 
even a useless, factor in education, there is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, religion is (as the im- 
memorial belief of Christendom holds, and must be 
deemed to hold rightly) an essential part of true educa- 
tion, it must retain its rightful place therein, even if the 
heavens were to fall. But (we are reminded) “the State 
cannot itself teach religion.” Granted. But if it cannot 
itself directly do so (and it cannot); then it becomes its 
duty to entrust it to those who can. “The State cannot 
itself teach religion.” Well and good. Does it follow 
that it may not, therefore, allow provision to be made, 
in some (unpaid) way, through those who are competent 
and willing, to make religion what it has been from ages 
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immemorial in Christendom, the very soul of education? 

We are told that, in countries of mixed beliefs, such 
as is ours, the union of religion and education, under the 
egis of the State, would ‘‘arouse fierce resentment and 
never-ending controversy.” But prophecy is proverbially 
bad argument. Lesides, are such troubles inherent to 
religion holding its old and rightful place in the schools? 
Nobody will maintain such an idea 





1 when h 
looks up and down the course of history, and when } 
sees religion peaceably wedded to education in the public 
subsidised systems of State of such mixed religious 
faiths as Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Scotland, New- 
foundland, Quebec, Ontario, and (not to mention others ) 
those three European countries—Sweden, Norway, and 
Germany—which set a headline to the world in the scien- 
tific and progressive character of the education which 
they impart. And at what period, since the legislative 

divorce of religion from public instruction, has New 
Zealand been free from the “fierce resentment and never- 
ending controversy” which have been aroused through 


1e 
1e 
ly 


the Saviour of the world being made (under legal pen- 
alties) an “undesirable alien” to the working-hours of 
the public schools, and the inculcation of the knowledge 
and love of Him, under the “system,” treated as contra- 
band is treated in cur Customs? And this, we are told, 
is “neutrality”! 


VIUJ.—Tre CaruoLtic DEMAND. 


We have suggested that the State should allow those, 
who are competent and willing, to make some provision— 
without State payment—for giving religion its due and 
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olden place in the process of nation-making. Catholics, 
at least, do not expect or require a money payment for 
religious training in their schools. We demand a just 
proportion of the taxation, which we ourselves pay, for 
the secular educational results which our schools achieve, 
as testified by State inspectors. In this respect, our de- 
mand is identical in principle with the State system for the 
reform of inebriates which is carried on by the Salvation 
Army on the islands of Pakatoa and Roto Roa. Writing 
on this subject in 1909, we said: “Religion is a chief 
factor in the raising of those hapless people above their 
dead selves, just as it is the chief factor in the training of 
Catholic children in Catholic schools. In the case of 
the Salvation Army, the religious instruction and devo- 
tion are not paid for by the Government. The State 
does not concern itself with the amount of preaching, ex- 
hortation, ‘knee-drill,’ etc., that the management throws, 
of its own good will and pious intention, into the work. 
The State merely makes a capitation grant for the main- 
tenance of those committed, and for the other secular 
services rendered. It, however, affords facilities of en- 
vironment for the play of religious influences in the 
reclaiming of those ‘children of a larger growth.’ In 
like manner, the Government paid the contractors of the 
Makatote Viaduct for secular results only, and did not 
bother its head how much they prayed and sang hymns, 
so long as the work was done according to specifications. 
Catholics only ask that the State-certified work of educa- 
tion, which they conscientiously do, according to State 
specifications and State requirements, should be treated in 
the same way.” We, at least, require neither State 
patronage nor State pay for our religious dogmas. 
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IX.—THE SECULAR SYSTEM: DOGMATIC AND SECTARIAN. 


We have already pointed out that the exclusion of 
Christ and Christian teaching and practice from the 
schools—under legal pains and penalties—must be de- 
fended, if at all, by an appeal to a philosophy of life and 
to the principles of pedagogy (that is, of the science of 
child-training). For (as already set forth) education is 
for life; notions of life and its destiny determine its 
processes; and between philosophy and pedagogy (the 
science of child-training) there is an obvious and inti- 
mate connection. The position of the French and other 
Continental supporters of the Christless school is wrong- 
headed, erroneous, and unjust. But it is at least intel- 
ligible and consistent; it is based on the principles of an 
anti-Christian and materialistic philosophy of life. Now, 
of all people, legislators and educators should act in the 
normal human way, by reason and principle, rather than 
by passion, or passing interest, or caprice. We are thus 
entitled to assume, and—until evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming—bound to assume, that the Australasian, 
as well as the French, promoters and defenders of the 
godless school system, take their stand on some or other 
of the principles of life-philosophy or of pedagogy. It 
thus becomes their duty to set forth and establish these 
principles—if they can; for the burden of proof is upon 
their shoulders. We do not suppose that, like their 
lrench fellow-workers in the “cause,” they are generally, 
or in any considerable numbers, animated by conscious 
or intended hostility to religion. But why are they so 
suspiciously and so generally unwilling to state and 
maintain the guiding principles that underlie their policy? 
Now the following ‘ 


1 


‘principles” are logically and neces- 
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sarily implied in our system of secularized public instruc- 
tion (we quote from a recent statement of ours in the 
secular press): “Both the State system and the religious 
system start with the principle that education is a prepara- 
tion for life. But here they part company. The secular 
system rests, in logical effect, upon the following implied 
dogmas: (1) That religion in education is inconsistent 
with or useless to, the true life-aim of the child; (2) that 
the State has the moral right to exclude religion from the 
school; (3) that the exclusion of religion from the school 
promotes, or tends to promote, the true life-aim of the 
child; and (4) that the immemorial teaching and practice 
of Christendom, as to the need of an intimate union of 
religion and education, are false, or useless, or pernicious. 
Tere we have a highly sectarian set of implied dogmas 
regarding religion—in other words, religious dogmas. 
These represent an attitude towards religion, a school of 
thought (combined with action), an ‘ism.’ They directly 
suit the educational ideals of the Secularist and the 
Agnostic. They do not suit the educational ideals of the 
Catholics, and of the large body of earnest men and 
women of various faiths who desire some measure of re- 
ligion in our public schools. . . . The implied sec- 
tarian dogmas of the secular system are forced by law 
upon our public schools. Those parents that accept them 
are rewarded with the free education of their children; 
those who cannot in conscience accept them, must either 
smother their conscientious objections in return for the 
valued boon of free education; or they must pay a double 
and continuous tax or fine—one for the education which 
they cannot in conscience accept, the other for the educa- 
tion which they can.” 

Some supporters of the secular school system may pro- 
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test that they do not hold the State-made dogmas set forth 
above. But this in no way alters the situation. For 
these dogmas are logically involved in our secular system 
itself. They “inhere” to it, whether this or that framer 
or advocate of it maintains them consciously or sub-con- 
sciously, or repudiates them. Ili he maintains them, his 
position is (for what it is worth) at least logical; if he 
rejects them he is guilty of the not uncommon political 
or journalistic folly of inconsistency—doing that for 
which St. Paul rebuked sundry pagans of his day; acting 
against the better things which they see and approve— 
“quarantining’”’ the public schools against God and 
against His Christ, for the sake of some supposed poli- 
tical or social expediency. As if it were ever expedient 
to disregard high principles and sacred duties, to violate 
“the Crown rights of Christ,” to inflict a grave public 
wrong upon the souls of His cherished “little ones”! 
There is no such thing possible as “neutrality” in re- 
gard to religion, where it is a question of education— 
that is, of the preparation of children for the duties and 
responsibilities of life. Such a theory is historically false; 
it is logically impossible. Religion has been for long 
ages moulding human life and conduct, and the prepara- 
tion for life—touching them at ten thousand points; and 
where they meet, they must either go together arm in arm 
or stand opposed in the shock of conflict. There is no 
practical middle course. Here, in a very real and special 
manner, the Saviour’s warning words apply: “He that is. 
not with Me is against Me; and he that gathereth not 
with Me, scattereth” (Luke xi, 23). Nor, in view of 
what has been already shown, can the “ignoring” of God 
in education be deemed to be a neutral act, or other than 
an attitude of hostility to Him. “Take care,” said the 
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noted statesman and Sorbonne professor, Jules Simon, in 
the French Senate, to the advocates of the secular schools 
in his days, “take care, gentlemen; when it is a question 
of God, silence is equivalent to a denial of Him.” And 
by what trick of reasoning can we be induced to regard 
as a “neutral” or friendly act, the banishment of God and 
religion, by formal legislative enactment and legal penal- 
ties, from the place in the schools which on (Christian 
principles) He holds by natural right, by pedagogical 
necessity, and by the prescription of ages? The Rev. 
Dr. C. Stuart Ross, a Presbyterian writer, tells us that 
the introduction of the secular system into: New Zea- 
land ‘“‘was hailed in some quarters with immoderate de- 
light as a triumph of secularism over the Christian 
creeds” (Education and Educationists in Otago, p. 47). 
The Dunedin Outlook (Presbyterian), on various oc- 
casions (as, for instance, in November, 1898), described 
the New Zealand official educational scheme as “a sys- 
tem of pure secularism,’ “as much a denominational 
system as is a Roman or a Presbyterian.” It is, in point 
of fact, a form of secularism raised to the rank of an 
official State creed, and forced upon the consciences of 
the people by what are, in effect (as has been shown) 
legal pains and penalties. Ina very real sense our “neu- 
tral” secular public school system is “denominational.” 
The noted English author and politician, Lord Brabourne, 
better known as Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen, wisely said, 
in this connection, in a pamphlet published in 1872: 
“Denomination, as you well know, is only a longer word, 
meaning the same thing as ‘name’ or ‘title.’ A denomina- 
tional school is, therefore, really only a school called by a 
particular name, or a school founded by people who are 
called by a particular name; therefore, a secularist school, 
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from which religion is excluded, is just as much a de- 
nominational school as any other; and the more correct 
name for other schools would be ‘anti-secularist’ or ‘reli- 
gious-teaching’ schools.” 


X.—THE SECULAR SysTEM: SoME EVILs. 


“T cannot,” said the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
“imagine a greater evil to the country than setting up in 
every parish a man whose duty it is to press upon the 
parishioners and the young the superior importance of 
secular to religious knowledge.” The evil of our secular 
system lies in what it fails to inculcate, as well as in the 
four false and mischievous dogmas on which it is based; 
in the manner in which it forces religion into the back- 
ground of the child’s life; in the consequent peril of 
material absorption; in its failure to strengthen and train 
the moral conscience and the will when such training is 
most successful and most urgently needed, and when, for 
a great and increasing number of young lives, such train- 
ing must be imparted, or not at all. 


XI.—A PartTING Worp. 


We declare, with the English Catholic Hierarchy in 
1894: “It is a right and a duty given to parents by their 
Creator, wherever such natural right has not been for- 
feited, to secure and watch over the education of their 
children in that which they believe to be the true religion. 
No plea on behalf of educational uniformity, and no de- 
cision by any majority of votes, can alter or abrogate 
this fundamental natural law, which the Legislature and 
the people of this country are equally bound to respect 
and observe.” Here, in this fresh young country, the 
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friends of religious education are penalized (in the man- 
ner already indicated) in the exercise of this natural 
right and duty. Thank God, however, our faithful 
Catholic people realize the gravity of their obligations to 
Christ’s little ones, and He will pour His abundant and 
fructifying blessing upon the sacrifices which they make 
for Him and them. From our hearts, we exhort parents, 
for the love of the souls committed to their care, to take 
the fullest advantage of the opportunities offered to 
them for the Christian up-bringing of their children in 
our Catholic schools. A grave obligation of special 
thought and loving care and patient training of young 
lives devolves upon parents and pastors in those places 
where the benefits of Christian schools are not at present 
obtainable. There the best influences of the home and 
of the church must be zealously, strenuously, and ur- 
gently exerted to neutralize, as far as may be, the mis- 
chief of the Christless schools, and to do what man may 
do to enable children, so unfavorably circumstanced, to 
grow in grace and wisdom as in years. The good 
parent, with St. John the Evangelist, will ask “no greater 
grace than this,” that his children “walk in truth” (III, 
John 4). “Better is one [child] that feareth God-than a 
thousand ungodly children; and it is better to die with- 
out children than to have ungodly children” (Eccli. xvi, 
3-4). May the fear of God (which is the beginning of 
wisdom) and the love of Him (which is its end) be ever 
in your homes and hearts; may His grace lead the souls 
of the children to the arms of the sweet Saviour Who 
came as a Babe among men; and may He save this young 
land of our love from following unhappy France—the in- 
ventor and patentee of the godless school—in the race to 
degeneracy and national decay! 
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Given from our residence, at Ponsonby, on Septuagesima 
Sunday, 1911, and appointed to be read in all the 
churches of our Diocese on Quinquagesima Sunday, 
or on the first convenient Sunday thereafter. 

% Henry WILLIAM, 
Bishop of Auckland. 














The Nation Honors His Eminence 











The Nation Honors His Eminence 


Never before to a living prelate of any church has 
there been given in this country a civic demonstration 
such as that which Baltimore witnessed on June 6, in 
honor of James, Cardinal Gibbons, primate of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. The celebration was in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of his priesthood, and the 
twenty-fifth of his cardinalate. In the centre of a plat- 
form at the Fifth Regiment Armory sat the Cardinal, 
full of vigor, wearing the scarlet robes of a prince of the 
Catholic Church. At his right was the President of the 
United States, at his left the Vice-President. A few feet 
away was the only living ex-President of the nation; 
almost within reach of the hand were the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, an ex-Speaker, the Ambas- 
sador of Great Britain, the Governor of Maryland and 
the Mayor of Baltimore. Behind rose tier after tier of 
seats filled with Cabinet officers, United States Senators, 
Congressmen, public officers and men of prominence in 
professional and commercial life. In front, filling the 
great hall and crowding the galleries, were close to 25,000 
fellow Citizens, nearly all of them standing. The gather- 
ing was the largest and the most notable that had ever 
assembled under one roof in the city of Baltimore. Ad- 
dresses were made by President Taft, Vice-President 
Sherman, former President Roosevelt, Senator Elihu 
Root of New York, Mr. James Bryce, the British Am- 
bassador, Speaker Clark, of the House of Representatives, 
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former Speaker Cannon, Mayor Preston of Baltimore, 
and His Eminence, the Cardinal. Governor Crothers, of 
Maryland, was the presiding officer. Chief Justice 
White, of the United States Supreme Court, made a trip 
from New Orleans in order to attend the exercises. He 
did not speak, as it is not customary for the Chief 
Justice to address public meetings. A large number of 
clergymen, representing every denomination in the city, 
were present, occupying a gallery specially reserved for 
them and filling it completely. No untoward incident 
occurred to interfere with the perfect success of the 
demonstration. 

Cardinal Gibbons was born in Baltimore, July 13, 
1834; his ordination to the priesthood took place on 
June 7, 1886. The ecclesiastical celebration of these 
two events will be held later in the season. In the 
preparation for the civic demonstration religious lines 
were entirely effaced. John G. Murray, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church of Maryland, acted as chairman of 
the reception committee. Rabbi William Rosenau 
headed the testimonial committee. The Rev. J. Ross 
Stevenson represented the Presbyterians on the State 
committee. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S TRIBUTE 


The President’s speech at the armory was as follows: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: 





“This assembly, I venture to say, can find few counter- 
parts in history. We are met as American citizens to 
congratulate the American primate of one of the great 
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churches of the world upon the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his accession to the highest office in his church but 
one, and upon the fiftieth anniversary of his entering 
the church as one of its priests. 

“We are not here as members of any denomination. 
We are not here in any official capacity, but we are here 
to recognize and honor in him his high virtues as a patri- 
otic member of our political community and one who, 
through his long and useful life, has spared no efforts 
in the cause of good citizenship and the uplifting of his 
fellow-men. 

“As American citizens we are proud that his promi- 
nence in the church brought him twenty-five years ago 
the rank of cardinal. The rarity with which this rank 
is conferred in his church upon bishops and priests so 
far from Rome is an indication of the position which he 
had won among his fellow-churchmen. But what we 
are especially delighted to see confirmed in him and his 
life is the entire consistency which he has demonstrated 
between earnest and single-minded patriotism and love 
of country on the one hand and sincere devotion to his 
church upon the other. 

“One of the tenets of his church is respect for consti- 
tuted authority, and always have we found him on the 
side of law and order, always in favor of peace and 
good will to all men, always in favor of religious toler- 
ance, and always strong in the conviction that complete 
freedom in the matter of religion is the best condition 
under which churches may thrive. With pardonable 
pride he points to the fact that Maryland under Catholic 
control was among the first to give complete religious 
toleration. 
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“Nothing could more clearly show the character of the 
man whose jubilee we celebrate than the living testi- 
monial that this assembly is to his value as a neighbor 
in the community of Baltimore. If you would find what 
a man is, go to his home and his neighbors, and there, if 
everything that he does and says rings true and shows 
his heart-whole interest in the welfare of men and 
women and children near about him, you have the strong- 
est proof of his virtues as a lover of mankind. 

“Born in Baltimore, educated in Ireland, made a priest 
in Maryland, a curate in North Carolina, a bishop in 
Richmond, a coadjutor in Baltimore, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore and successor of Archbishop Carroll and Arch- 
bishop Kenrick in the primatial see of this country, he 
was called ¢o the high position of Cardinal June 7, 1886, 
by Leo NUIT. 

“In spite of the burden and responsibilities of his high 
position in the church, he has taken part in the many 
great movements for the betterment of mankind, and has 
shown himself not only a good Catholic in the church 
sense, but he has been broadly catholic in the secular 
sense of that word, so that the affection felt for him by 
his co-religionists has spread to all denominations and 
to all the people who are quick to perceive a disinterested 
friend. 

“That he may long continue active in his present high 
position, that he may long continue in secular movements 
to take the prominent place he has always had in works 
of usefulness, is the fervent prayer of Catholic and Prot- 
estant, of Jew and Christian.” 
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VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN ON BEHALF OF THE SENATE 






Vice-President James S. Sherman in his address said: 


“Governor, Your Eminence, Mr. President and Mr. For- 
mer President, Lawmakers, Ambassadors and Citi- 
zens: 

“I am here to speak, as its presiding officer, for the 
greatest legislative body in the world. Speaking for 
them, your Eminence, I felicitate you upon this day and 
this occasion, and offer to you our loving respect and our 
heartfelt good will. 

“It seems to me fitting that I, as the second highest 
officer under the Government to which, sir, for a long 
time you have rendered civic allegiance, should speak to 
” you, who are the second highest officer in that church 
which your sanctified life has ennobled in the minds 
ofall men. It is a matter of congratulation from us all to 
you that now you bear the weight of nearly four-score 
years, testifying by your hale and painless body to the 
life of morality and Christianity which you have lived; 
the sanctity of your life, sir, has that brilliant glow that 
predicts a beautiful day upon the morrow, that endless 
day, sir, we love to know shall be yours when your eve- 
ning shades are drawn, and may that time be far distant. 

“We love to know that while you walk the Elysian 
fields beyond the river, your companions there will be 
increased and multiplied because of the example of your 
pure, your lofty life, because of the example you have 
set to all men, the lowly citizen, the Christian, the man 
whose life has been sanctified and given to the better 
things of the world beyond.” 
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Ex-PRrESIDENT ROOSEVELT—THE CARDINAL’S LIFE A 
MopDEL 





The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt spoke as follows: 


“Your Eminence, Governor, Mr. President, and You 
Men and Women of Maryland: 


“My fellow Americans, it is indeed a pleasure to be 
here this afternoon. And, Governor, not only is this 
gathering characteristic of Maryland, but it is character- 
istic of our great Union, it is characteristic of America, 
because here in this republic, with all of our faults and 
shortcomings—and we have plenty—it is nevertheless 
true that we have come nearer than any other nation 
to solving the difficult problem of combining complete 
religious liberty and toleration with a devoutly religious 
feeling in the people as a whole. 

“Friends, we read now and then prophecies of woe 
ensued the churches in the future, complaints as to con- 
gregations growing smaller, complaints as to lack of belief 
among the congregations. There will be no trouble 
about the future of any American church if that church 
makes as its cardinal principle the rendering of service 
to the people. 

“No church in the United States will ever have to 
defend itself as long as those standing highest in that 
church, as well as those under them, serve the people, 
devote their lives to the service of the men and women 
round about them, as you, Cardinal Gibbons, have de- 
voted your life to the service of your fellow-country- 
men and countrywomen 
“If the church renders gous service and if the man 
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rings true when we apply the touchstone of principle 
to his conduct and his character, then the American 
people will be well content with both church and man. 
And my fellow-countrymen, in spite of all the little 
things that divide us, think how blessed we are because 
we are united on an occasion like this, without regard to 
past history and antecedents, without regard to differ- 
ences of religious or political belief, to honor a good 
man, who in and through his church and as a citizen 
of this country has lived the life that a good man 
should. 

“And, friends, religious intolerance and bitterness are 
bad enough in any country, but they are inexcusable in 
ours. Our republic, mighty in its youth, destined to 
endure for ages, will see many Presidents during those 
ages, and it will see Presidents who are Catholics as well 
as Presidents who are Protestants—if we live long 
enough, Presidents who are Jews, as well as Presidents 
who are Gentiles. 

“The Cardinal has throughout his life devoted himself 
to the service of the American people. He has endeav- 
ored to work and he has worked steadily in the uplift- 
ing of the lowly; he has worked steadily to bring nearer 
the day when we should approximate better to the rule 
of justice and fair dealing as between man and man. His 
voice has ever been raised on behalf of the weak and 
the downtrodden; his hand ever stretched out toward 
those who may have slipped, toward all who are in suffer- 
ing, who have suffered loss or were suffering pain. 

“He has fought for the rights of the lowly, he has 
done all that he might to bring nearer the day when 
there should be a more complete reign of justice in this 
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land, and he has shown by his life his realization of the 
truth that justice can come only through law and order; 
that disorder and lawlessness are the negation of justice 
and in the end deal most severely against the poor and 
the lowly. He has set an example to all of us in public 
and in private life, both by that for which he has striven 
and in the way in which he has striven to achieve it. . . . 

“T am honored—we are all honored—that the oppor- 
tunity has come to-day to pay a tribute to what is high- 
est and best in American citizenship when we meet to 
celebrate this occasion—Cardinal Gibbons.” 


U. S. Senator Root, ForMER SECRETARY OF STATE— 
Tue CaTHoLtic CourcH A BULWARK AGAINST 
ANARCHY—THE CARDINAL A MOopDEL 
FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 


Senator Elihu Root, of New York, spoke as follows: 


“Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, Your Eminence, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


“It is a privilege to be permitted to add a few words 
to the tribute which Baltimore and Maryland and the 
country are paying to Cardinal Gibbons to-day. Words, 
however eloquent, are but feeble in expressing the mean- 
ing of such an assemblage as this. The fact that not 
only the friends and neighbors of Baltimore are gathered 
here, but that these representatives of all parts of our 
country, many of them—a large part of them—of differ- 
ent religious beliefs, many of them representing com- 
munities widely differing in their religious faith, have 
come to join in this expression of respect and reverence 
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for the great prelate, shows more than words can show 
the deep significance of this occasion. 

“Your Eminence, and my friends of Baltimore, the 
gathering here means more than personal opinion or feel- 
ing that America can do what was impossible in lands 
less free and ages less trained in humanity. It means 
that our American doctrine of separation of church and 
States does not involve the separation of the people of 
America from religious belief. It means that our Amer- 
ican doctrine of religious toleration does not mean in- 
difference to religious faith. It means that with all our 
commercialism, with all our wonderful progress in the 
power to produce wealth, in all our differences between 
ourselves as to the possession and distribution of wealth, 
the people of America believe in ideals and feel the 
guidance of faith in things higher than their material 
possessions. 

“It is because Cardinal Gibbons in his right con- 
duct, in his arduous labors, in his self-devotion 
to all good causes, has illustrated all that we would 
like to have our children admire and follow, all 
that we love to believe our country possesses, that 
America, through us, with sincerity and ardor, honors 
him to-day. And it is because he has been the champion 
of ideals, because he is a man not only of work but of 
faith, that we who differ from him in dogma, who do not 
belong to his church, hold him in his proper person illus- 
trating the true union of service to State and service to 
God, the true union which makes the functional and cere- 
monial union of church and state unnecessary, the union 
in the heart of man of devotion to country and devotion 
to God. 
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“It is because he is both a great prelate and a great 
citizen, because under his guidance his church, his people 
and his followers have always stood, and now stand, a 
bulwark against atheism and anarchy, against the tearing 
down of those principles of morality and of government 
upon which the opportunities of our country depend.” 


JAmMEs Bryce, AMBASSADOR FROM GREAT BriTAIN, 
THRILLED BY SIGHT OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
Vast Nation MEETING To Honor 
DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMAN 


Mr. Bryce said: 


“Your Eminence, Mr. President, \fr. Governor, Gentle- 
men, Citizens of Baltimore and Maryland, Ladies: 


“T had not the slightest idea, ladies and gentlemen, 
until this very moment, when your Governor called upon 
me, that I was expected to say a single word to this 
assembly, and nothing that I can say can add anything 
to what has been said already by the distinguished men 
who have addressed you. 

“But perhaps I am called upon in order that an echo 
of those words may reach you from the other side of 
the Atlantic, and that what has been said so worthily 
with regard to the merits and virtues of the illustrious 
prelate whom we are met to honor should be said by a 
European, who comes from the country from which the 
ancestors of His Eminence came here. 

“You may be sure that among the people of England, 
and especially among the Catholics of England and Ire- 
land and Scotlaad—I might especially single out Ireland 
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—there is the warmest sympathy with the honor which 
you are paying to-day to one of your most illustrious 
churchmen and citizens. 

“There are two thoughts which occur to me. One of 
them that it is a beautiful and inspiring sight when a 
vast community, when the representatives of a vast na- 
tion, come together to pay honor to one who has lived 
in the sight of his countrymen in the full blaze of pub- 
licity, in the discharge of honorable, difficult and labor- 
ious functions, a life free from spot and blame, a life 
which is honorable alike to his country and to himself. 

“May I extend to you, Your Eminence, my most sin- 
cere congratulations upon this happy day, my congratu- 
lations on the respect and tribute of affection which is 
paid to you by all of your fellow-citizens and the regard 
they entertain of your splendid services to the church and 
to the Commonwealth? 

“And the other thought that comes to me is this: Is 
it not a beautiful sight when we think of those ages of 
the past in which those of us who do not belong to the 
church which his Eminence represents, and those of us 
who do belong to that church, were divided by bitter an- 
tagonisms and mutual suspicions—is it not a blessed 
thing that to-day we can all meet without distinction of 
religious faith to pay honor to one who illustrates the 
fundamental principles of Christianity by his life as well 
as by his teachings? 

“There are diversities of governments, but the same 
spirit, and in his Eminence and in his life there is drawn 
out a beautiful model and example of those virtues which 
belong to our common Christianity and which we can all 
honor alike. 
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“And I may say to you, citizens of the United States, 
that if there is anything which we in Europe specially 
honor and admire in the great republic which belongs to 
you, it is this—that you have carried out consistently 
from the first that admirable principle with which you 
started, of making no distinction of religion and by teach- 
ing all men that their Christianity is a part of common 
citizenship. That is a great lesson which has been taught 
to the world by America, and I do not think it could be 
taught in a more impressive form or shape than it is 
taught when all religious faiths may gather to honor an 
illustrious prelate of the Catholic Church.” 


























SPEAKER CLARK } 


The Hon. Champ Clark, speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, said in part: 


“T cannot hope to pay a higher compliment to the 
distinguished man whom we honor on this occasion than 
has been paid by the President, the ex-President, the 
Vice-President, the Ambassador from Great Britain and 
the Senator from New York. 

“Fifty years in the life of an individual are the major 
portion of it, nearly the entire portion. Very few men 
of this life are so happy as to pursue one profession or 
business or vocation to the entire course of a half-cen- 
tury. James Cardinal Gibbons, whom we have met here 
to-day to congratulate and to honor, is one of the rare 
men who have accomplished that feat. No man ever 
served as long in either branch of Congress or in both 
branches put together as Cardinal Gibbons has served 
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in the priesthood of his church. No man of the Supreme 
Bench of the United States has served as a judge as long 
as Cardinal Gibbons has served as a priest of his church. 

“Only one United States judge in the country has lived 
as many years as has Cardinal Gibbons. Only one of- 
ficer in the navy of the United States has served as long 
as Cardinal Gibbons has served his church. No officer in 
the army of the United States has served so long. 

“Cardinal Gibbons is a great prelate in the Rome 
Catholic Church. Fifteen millions of his churchmen live 
in the United States, but that is not the reason chiefly 
why he is regarded as one of the great citizens of the 
republic. It is because he has lived a Godly life, that he 
has been a potent influence for good all through the 
borders of this republic among both Catholics and Re- 
publicans.” 

Mr. Clark here saw that he had been guilty of a slip 
of the tongue in saying “Catholics and Republicans,” and 
hastened to explain. Continuing, he said: 

“Cardinal Gibbons stands here to-day honored by the 
entire American people, without respect to politics or re- 
ligion or geographical lines. Among the men that have 
met here to do him honor, I live farther from this 
town than any other man here except the Ambassador 
from Great Britain; and the Cardinal’s words are quoted 
as often, his influence is as great, the affection for him 
is as strong, west of the great river as it is in the city of 
Baltimore. And it might add to the enjoyment of this 
occasion to say to your Eminence from the bottom of 
my heart I wish you peace, plenty, prosperity, happiness 
and length of days.” 
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Ex-SPEAKER CANNON LAUDS THE CHURCHMAN AND 
CITIZEN 


Congressman Joseph G. Cannon, former Speaker of 
the House, in paying tribute to Cardinal Gibbons, said: 


“Holding you in that high esteem which I think is 
shared by all your fellow-citizens who are familiar with 
your exalted character as churchman and citizen, I am 
glad to be in Baltimore to-day to extend to you in per- 
son my congratulations on your fiftieth anniversary as 
priest and your twenty-fifth anniversary as Cardinal. 

“During the long period of your priesthood and car- 
dinalate the world, and particularly our own country, has 
made great strides in development and material improve- 
ment, and I may say that in my opinion religion and 
morality have led in the general progress. 

“In spite of the chronicles of crime with which we are 
regaled each morning at the breakfast table and which 
appear to be more numerous than formerly because of 
increase in population, wider publicity and more material 
means of communication, I believe that the normal life 
of the nation, about which we read so little because it is 
devoid of the sensational and spectacular, is on a higher 
plane, and individual honesty and clean living are exem- 
plified to a greater extent to-day than ever before. 

“In bringing about this result you have contributed 
your full share. As churchman and citizen you have 
been one of the most potent factors in advancing the 
cause of good government and i promoting -norality 
and adherence to high ideals, and you have carried the 
respect and regard of your fellow-man, irrespective of 
religious belief. 
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“So I tender to you my hearty congratulations and 
express the sincere wish that there may be unfolded be- 
fore you many more years of wise leadership and use- 
fulness. . . . We boast and are proud of the fact 
that our civilization in America, and I may say in what 
we call the civilized world, rests upon the teachings of 
the Master, and as the world grows older, under those 
teachings proscription and persecution disappear. In 
the United States no man lives that has led in doing 
more to bring men together under the influence of a broad 
catholic spirit in religion, in politics, than yourself. 

“As a member of no church organization, one of the 
outsiders, so far as church membership is concerned, | 
tender to you my thanks for the great work that you have 
led in doing and for the great work that is being done, 
not only in the great republic, but in all the world, by 
those who by precept and example live under and teach 
under, with a broad catholic spirit, the precepts of the 
Master.” 


GOVERNOR CROTHERS’ WELCOME 


Introduced by Mr. Murray Vandiver, chairman of the 
executive committee, Governor Crothers, as presiding of- 
ficer at the celebration, said: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“I desire to extend, on behalf of the people of this 
Commonwealth, a most cordial welcome to the distin- 
guished visitors and guests who have honored us by 
their presence and by their participation in these cere- 
monies. 

“This occasion is typically representative of the State 
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of Maryland. It is a gathering embracing all religious 
denominations and sects, without distinction or excep- 
tion, assembled to do honor to a great standard-bearer of 
religion, who represents the highest purposes of church, 
state and society. I think I may be pardoned when I 
venture the thought that the metropolis of Maryland is 
peculiarly appropriate for the just and gratifying cele- 
bration which brings us here to-day. 

“While we have assembled to honor, as with one heart, 
a distinguished ecclesiastic, an incomparable citizen and 
a great and good man, the occasion is, in my mind, still 
more significant as a spontaneous union of men and 
women holding every religious and political opinion to 
tender the token of their esteem and affection to the head 
in America of a great church, which has now endured 
almost two thousand years, and whose influence is as 
wide as civilization itself. 

“This is indeed an event illustrative of the oldest and 
best traditions of this State. Maryland was founded 
and was the first organized political society in the world 
founded upon the distinct, unqualified principle of re- 
ligious liberty and toleration. 

“It was contemporaneous with the landing of the Ark 
and Dove at the village of St. Mary’s that liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship were planted as the 
very germ and seed of the State. This celebration is 
the latest fruition of that seed, and the true spirit of the 
people of Maryland could find no finer or more fit ex- 
pression than in this union of all denominations and re- 
ligions to do honor to the great Cardinal whose person- 
ality, attainments and career have brought such splendid 
illustration and deserved renown in this State. 
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“We salute you, your Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
as a torch-bearer in our midst of religion, justice and 
patriotism. We acknowledge and celebrate before the 
country and the world your lofty devotion to religious 
faith and purposes, your unfailing and ceaseless activities 
in behalf of this State and Union and of all the spiritual 
and material interests, your encouragement and help in 
all good aspirations, your wise and beneficent counsels 
in times of difficulty and doubt, your elevating influence 
upon all the movements and concerns of this, your own 
native land. 

“T may add that it is no small part of the great ser- 
vices which you have rendered the people of Maryland 
that you have maintained under all circumstances the 
original principle implanted here by the Calverts of 
justice, benevolence and toleration to all of her 
citizens. ‘ 

“We of Maryland may well congratulate you most 
heartily upon this day, the advent of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of your ordination in the priesthood, and of the 
completion of the twenty-fifth year of your cardinalate. 

“The State of Maryland tenders you its warmest and 
deepest felicitations and most earnestly wishes you many 
more years of life and happiness, and with these senti- 
ments it mingles the united prayer of its whole people, 
that a kind Providence may spare and guide you to con- 
tinue your career of noble and useful works as honored, 
loved and venerated leader in their midst.” 


Mayor PrestoN—IN THE NAME OF BALTIMORE. 


Mayor Preston’s speech at the reception to the Cardi- 
nal was as follows: 
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“In the name of the city and on behalf of the people 
of Baltimore it is my great pleasure to welcome the dis- 
tinguished visitors who honor us with their presence 
upon this occasion. 

“The President of the United States has laid aside 
the cares of his exalted station; the Chief Justice of the 
greatest court on earth has taken time from the duties 
of his high position; the distinguished ex-President of 
our country has interrupted his busy life, and with many 
other distinguished visitors and this vast concourse of 
the people of Maryland have met to do honor to an 
illustrious citizen and eminent churchman, James Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. 

“The occasion of this splendid tribute is the fiftieth 
anniversary of his labors as a priest and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his elevation to the office of cardinal. 
The greatest significance of this tribute lies, not in the 
numbers assembled nor in the fact that the gathering 
comprises men of the highest rank, but in the fact that 
it comprises men of all parties and of all branches of the 
Christian faith. 

“That zealous Protestants should be among the leaders 
in this movement to honor a prince of the Catholic 
Church is not entirely explained by the exalted character 
and useful life of Cardinal Gibbons, but indicates the 
growth of the spirit of peace and brotherly love between 
the various denominations which foretells, perhaps, the 
coming of the day when all Christians may meet upon 
some common ground and there shall be ‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.’ 

“As a member of the College of Cardinals, the man 
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whom we delight to honor, occupies an exalted position 
in his church, next in station to the Pope. Being the 
only cardinal in the United States, he outranks, per- 
haps, all the cardinals in the extent of territory and the 
number of Catholics within his jurisdiction. 

“His rank, therefore, deserves our respect, but if he 
had not been created a cardinal, if he were still a priest, 
he would yet be entitled to this honor as a tribute to fifty 
years of useful and distinguished services to humanity : 
ministering to the sick, lifting the fallen, comforting 
those who mourn, reproving evil and _ preaching 
righteousness and powerfully expounding and defend- 
ing the doctrines of his church by sermons, interviews, 
treatises and in his famous book ‘The Faith of Our 
Fathers.’ As citizen, as preacher, minister and author 
his life has been one of such usefulness and distinction 
as makes him one of the foremost citizens of our 
country. 

“As Baltimoreans we are proud that the man who is 
thus honored and entitled to be honored is a citizen and 
resident of our city. In the name of our city and of this 
vast assemblage of distinguished guests and home peo- 
ple I respectfully felicitate Cardinal Gibbons upon this 
recognition by his fellow-citizens of his life and labors, 
and I desire again to express the appreciation of the 
people of this city for the presence of the eminent guests 
who are assisting us in doing this honor to this great 
citizen of Baltimore.” 
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His EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


Cardinal Gibbons’ address was as follows: 





“Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“T am filled with emotions of gratitude by this extraor- 
dinary manifestation on the part of my fellow-citizens, 
without distinction of race or religion or condition of 
life, and I am overwhelmed with confusion by the un- 
merited encomiums which have been pronounced by the 
President of the United States, the Vice-President, the 
former President, the British Ambassador, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Senator 
Root, the Governor of Maryland and the Mayor of 
Baltimore. 

“Gentlemen, you have portrayed your subject not, I 
fear, as he is, but as he should be. But your portrait is 
so attractive that it shall be my endeavor to resemble 
it more and more every day of the few years that re- 
main to me. One merit only can I truly claim regard- 
ing my civic life, and that is, an ardent love for my 
native country and her political institutions. Ever since 
I entered the sacred ministry my aim has been to make 
those over whom I exerted any influence, not only more 
upright Christians, but also more loyal citizens. For 
the most faithful Christian makes the best citizen. 

“T consider the Republic of the United States one of 
the most precious heirlooms ever bestowed on mankind 
down the ages, and that it is the duty and should be the 
delight of every citizen to strengthen and perpetuate 
our Government by the observance of its laws and by 
the integrity of his private life. 





‘Righteousness,’ says 
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the Book of Proverbs, ‘exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to the people.’ 

“If our Government is destined to be enduring it must 
rest on the eternal principles of justice, truth and 
righteousness, and these principles must have for their 
sanction the recognition of a Supreme Being, who created 
all things by His power, who governs them by His 
wisdom and whose superintending Providence watches 
over the affairs of nations and of men. 

“When the framers of our immortal Constitution 
were in session, Benjamin Franklin complained to his 
colleagues of the small progress they had made after 
several weeks of deliberation. He used these memorable 
words: ‘We have spent many days in fruitless discus- 
sion. We have been groping in the dark because we 
have not sought light from the Father of Light to 
illumine our understanding. I have lived,’ he continued, 
‘for many years, and the longer I live the more con- 
vincing proofs I have that God governs the affairs of 
men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it probable that an empire can rise 
without His aid and co-operation? We are told in the 
same sacred writings that unless the Lord build the 
house, he laboreth in vain who buildeth it.’ 

“Thank God, the words of Franklin did not fall on 
barren soil. They have borne fruit. Our Government 
from its dawn to the present time has been guided by 
Christian ideals. It has recognized the existence of a 
superintending Providence. This is evident from the 
fact that our Presidents, from George Washington to 
William Howard Taft, have almost invariably invoked 
the aid of our heavenly Father in their inaugural proc- 
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lamations. Both Houses of Congress are opened with 
prayer. The Christian Sabbath is recognized and ob- 
served throughout the land. The President of the 
United States issues an annual proclamation, inviting his 
fellow-citizens to assemble in their respective houses of 
worship and thank the Almighty for the blessings 
vouchsafed to us as a nation. 

“It is true, indeed, that there is no official union of 
church and state in this country. But we must not 
infer from this that there is any antagonism between the 
civil and religious authorities. Far from it, church and 
state move on parallel lines. They mutually assist one 
another. The state holds over the spiritual rulers the 
egis of its protection without interfering with the 
sacred and God-given rights of conscience. And the 
church on her part helps to enforce the civil laws by 
moral and religious sanction. 

“T fear that we do not fully realize and are not duly 
grateful for the anxious cares by which our Chief 
Magistrate and the heads of the co-ordinate branches of 
the Government are preoccupied in the discharge of their 
official duties. And these cares are the price which is 
paid for our domestic peace and comfort and the tran- 
quillity of the commonwealth. When the traveler in mid- 
ocean is buffeted by the waves he feels a sense of 
security, because he knows that the captain and his 
officers are at the post of duty. So do we securely rest 
on our pillows, because we are conscious that our great 
captain and his associates in office are diligently steering 
the Ship of State. 

“Tt is the duty of us all, churchmen and laymen, to 
hold up the hands of our President, as Aaron and Hur 
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stayed up the hands of Moses. Let us remember that 
our Chief Executive and all subordinate magistrates are 
the accredited agents and ministers of God, and are 
clothed with divine authority, and therefore it is our 
duty and should be our delight to aid them by every 
means in our power in guiding and controlling the des- 
tiny of our glorious republic.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 
(From the New York World). 


“More than to the great prelate, the civic celebration 
at Baltimore in honor of Cardinal Gibbons was a tribute 
to the great citizen. In the quarter of a century since 
he was raised to the cardinalate, by force of personal 
character and individual powers of leadership he has 
exercised an influence far wider than his exalted reli- 
gious office of itself would command. Without ever 
ceasing to be the churchman, his life has been dominated 
by a broad Americanism. 

“The moral influence of one such man upon his times 
is never to be measured. It is brought into play in so 
many ways and on so many occasions that it is rarely 
perceptible as a separate force. 

“In speaking of Cardinal Gibbons as a great citizen 
and patriot it is not necessary to identify his name with 
some one of the reforms or principles he has upheld. 
Of these there are many, but the debt that the country 
owes him is that in a vigorous, yet tolerant way, he has 
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insisted upon the duties of citizenshp as the paramount 
obligation of all alike, and has made the moral ideas of 
the church coincide with the practical ends of democratic 
government.” 


(From the Boston Journal). 


“To-day’s tribute to Cardinal Gibbons is to be as 
broad as the country itself, and as democratic and diver- 
sified. For it is to be a testimonial to a man who since 
his ordination as a priest, fifty years ago, and especially 
since his elevation to the only cardinalate of which the 
United States at present can boast, has been an example 
of duty zealously, ably and unselfishly done on behalf 
of his fellow-men. Honors fall upon men like the 
American cardinal, not accidentally, but by reason of 
that sterling power which, whatever the walk of life 
may be, makes itself felt above and beyond all mean 
and unworthy influences. Such a power is the outward 
sign of inward grace. It would have remained with 
the accomplished priest even if he had never been raised 
to the highest office within the gift of the Vatican; but 
naturally in the Cardinal it is more influential than it 
would ordinarily be in the priest. 

“Cardinal Gibbons is a power for good in the nation, 
and therefore it is only right that the President and 
other national representatives should meet to testify to 
the immense value of his services as a champion of 
everything that makes for domestic virtue and civic 
righteousness.” 
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(From the Baltimore Sun). 

“The President of the United States, the only living 
ex-President, many members of Congress, officials of 
the State and city, bishops and the clergy of other 
denominations—men of every class, profession, trade 
and creed—joined yesterday in the public expression 
of their esteem for Cardinal Gibbons as a Baltimorean, 
a Marylander and an American. Such a tribute is as 
rare as it impressive, and it could be called forth only 
by one whose life and energies have been devoted to 
the cause of humanity. Though he has been ever loyal 
to his church and its institutions and has furthered its 
interests continually, the Cardinal’s influence for good 
has been exercised in a much wider field. He has been 
devoted to his home city and his State. He has taken 
a deep personal interest in the affairs of the nation, has 
upheld its institutions, has been foremost in movements 
for civic and social improvement, ever ready to de- 
nounce the wrong and uphold the right—a model citizen 
and great American. 

“His broad-minded charity, that embraces men of 
every faith and calling; his recognition of the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty that is the protection of all 
churches in our country and his wise counsel have been 
of incalculable value. Though conservative and cau- 
tious, he has been at the same time distinctively pro- 
gressive. Even into the evening of life he retains the 
freshness of interest, the open view of a man in the 
flush of youth. The years have passed lightly over his 
head, and his mind is as active and alert as it was a 
quarter of a century ago, when the Pope recognized 
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his extraordinary ability and conferred upon him the 
red hat of the cardinal. 

“The great meeting at the Fifth Regiment Armory, 
embracing hundreds of eminent men and women from 
other cities and States and thousands of Baltimoreans, 
was the sincere expression of the esteem which his 
fellow-citizens feel for the Cardinal as an American. 
He received this tribute in the same spirit in which it 
was tendered, with sincere appreciation and a simple 
response that came from the heart. As the Boston 
Journal remarks, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Louis—every city would like to tender 
him a tribute if his strength and time would permit, 
as all hold him in affectionate regard. So that the 
meeting in Baltimore voiced the appreciation of his life 
and services that the whole country feels and delights 
to express.” 
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Protests of Pius X and Bishops of 
Portugal 
1. 


ENncycLicAL Letter oF His Hotiness Pius X, BY 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE, POPE. 
To the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and 


other Ordinaries, in peace and communion with the 
Apostolic See: 


Venerable Brethren, Health and the Apostolic Bene- 
diction :— 


We believe, Venerable Brethren, that you are all aware 


how for some time past in Portugal incredible efforts 
have been made by every kind of outrage to oppress the 
Church. For who does not know that when the form 
of government in that country was changed into a re- 
public, there immediately began to be promulgated, one 
after another, measures breathing an implacable hatred 
of the Catholic religion? We have seen the religious 
communities violently banished and for the most part 
driven in a harsh and inhuman manner from the confines 
of Portugal. We have seen that, owing to an obstinate 
desire of giving a profane character to every civil regu- 
lation and of leaving not a trace of religion in public 
life, the feast days of the Church have been expunged 
from the number of public holidays, the oath taken in 
courts of justice deprived of its religious character, a 
law on divorce passed in haste, the teaching of religious 
doctrine excluded from the public schools. Finally, 
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passing over other things—for it would take too long to 
enter fully into the subject—we have seen the Bishops 
vehemently attacked by the same people, and two of the 
most distinguished of them—the Bishops of Oporto and 
Beja, men notable for their integrity of life and for 
their great service to their country and the Church— 
cast forth from their Sees. Although the new rulers 
of Portugal gave so many and such extraordinary ex- 
amples of wanton tyranny, you know how patiently and 
how moderately this Holy See has acted towards them. 
Indeed, We have taken the greatest care lest anything 
We might do should be regarded as an act of hostility 
towards the republic. We entertained some hope that 
they would sooner or later adopt sane counsels and by 
an agreement with the Church give satisfaction for the 
wrongs which had been done. But We were altogether 
deceived. They crown their wicked work by the pro- 
mulgation of the evil and most pernicious law separating 
Church and State. Our Apostolic duty would not permit 
Us by any means to pass over in silence the infliction of 
such a serious wound on the rights and dignity of the 
Catholic religion. Wherefore, Venerable Brethren, We 
address you in this letter, and We denounce the baseness 
of these proceedings to the whole Christian world. 

That the law of which We speak is something absurd 
and monstrous is evident in the first place from the fact 
that it is laid down that the State is not bound to pre- 
serve public worship, as if it was not dependent on Him 
Who is the Founder and Preserver of all things, both 
of men individually and of every association and com- 
munity of human beings. It also releases Portugal from 
the duty of observing Catholic worship, that religion 
which has always been the greatest support and orna- 
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ment of the people of Portugal, and which nearly all the 
citizens profess. But let Us go on: it pleased the Gov- 
ernment to sever such a connection between Church and 
State, one which was confirmed by solemn pacts. The 
severance being made, it surely was but right to set 
free the Church and to allow her the common rights and 
liberties enjoyed by every citizen and every honorable 
society of citizens. But, quite the contrary has taken 
place; for, although this law is called a law of separation, 
in reality it is of such a character that it reduces the 
Church in externals by spoliation to extreme indigence, 
whilst as regards spiritual matters it places it in servitude 
and in a state of persecution under the republic. 

And, first of all, as to external affairs, the republic 
of Portugal separates itself from the Church in such a 
way that it leaves her absolutely nothing to provide for 
the dignity of the House of God, to support the sacred 
ministers, and to discharge the many duties of charity 
and piety. For, by this law not only is the Church de- 
prived of all her possessions, movable and immovable, 
although justly obtained, but all power of acquiring any- 
thing for herself in the future is taken away. It is indeed 
decreed that corporate bodies of the citizens should have 
authority over public worship, but it is surprising how 
narrowly their power of receiving anything offered for 
that purpose is circumscribed. Moreover, the law re- 
moves and does away with the obligation binding Cath- 
olic citizens who were accustomed to give anything for 
the support or salaries of their clergy, forbidding that 
any demand of that kind should be made. It permits 
that Catholics should by voluntary collection provide for 
the expense of Divine worship, but it orders that of the 
sum raised for that purpose a third part must be devoted 
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to works of civil beneficence. To complete the injustice, 
the buildings which may in future be bought or erected 
for worship are after a certain number of years to be 
taken away from the legitimate possessors and to be used 
by the State without any indemnity being made to them. 
But in matters which specially concern the sacred 
province of the Church, the mockery of this separation 
is much more serious and more ruinous, being a measure 
which, as we have said, reduces the Church to an un- 
worthy condition of slavery. First of all, the Hierarchy 
is altogether put aside and ignored. If mention is made 
of clerics, it is done so in order that they may be for- 
bidden to take any part in the regulations for religious 
worship. All that duty is entrusted to associations of 
laymen which have been established or will be established 
for the purpose of benevolence, and established, indeed, 
according to State discipline on the authority of the 
republic, so that they may not in any way depend upon 
the power of the Church. If clerics are at variance with 
laymen as to the association that is to discharge that 
duty, or if there is a disagreement on the point amongst 
the laymen themselves, the settlement of the matter is 
left not to the Church, but to the decision of the republic, 
which alone rules in these affairs. And in the provision 
for divine worship no place is left for the priest, as it 
is openly decreed and laid down that those who are min- 
isters of religion cannot be chosen on the parochial com- 
mittees, or be associated with the administration, or join 
in the work of the associations I have mentioned—an ar- 
rangement than which nothing could be more unjust or 
more intolerable, inasmuch as it makes the position of 
the priest inferior to that of the other citizens in the very 
matter with which he is specially qualified to deal. 
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The bonds by which the Portuguese law binds and re- 
stricts the liberty of the Church are almost incredible— 
so much so that the state of affairs is a reproach to the 
institutions of the present day and to the common ideas 
of present day public liberties, and is unworthy of any 
humane and civilized people. For instance, it is decreed 
under heavy penalties that no communication from the 
Bishops must be put in type under any circumstances, 
and that it must not be read to the people, even within 
the walls of the churches, unless by permission of the 
republic. Moreover, it is forbidden, unless authority is 
obtained from the republic, to celebrate any ceremony 
outside the precincts of the sacred buildings, to use pomp 
at any function, or to wear sacred vestments, or even 
the cassock itself. It is also forbidden to put up not 
only on public monuments, but even on the houses of 
private individuals, anything concerning the Catholic re- 
ligion; but not at all forbidden to put up what may 
offend Catholics. Likewise, it is unlawful to form a 
society for the promotion of religion and piety; such 
societies being treated in the same way as those vile ones 
which are formed for the perpetration of crime. Fur- 
thermore, whilst all citizens are allowed to do what they 
like with their own, in the case of Catholics, contrary to 
what is right and just, the power of doing so is incon- 
veniently narrowed if they desire to give anything either 
for the benefit of the souls of the dead or to make better 
provision for public worship; and the pious gifts already 
made for this purpose have been impiously converted to 
other uses, the testaments and wishes of the givers being 
violated. In fine—a thing that is particularly serious and 
bitter—the republic does not hesitate to interfere in the 
province of the Church’s authority and to lay down a 
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number of rules regarding a matter which, as it concerns 
the very formation of the clergy, the Church claims for 
herself as a subject of particular care, namely, the dis- 
cipline and teaching of clerical students. Not only does 
the State compel these students to make the studies in 
science and literature which precede the theological 
course in public schools where the integrity of their 
faith, owing to the fact that the teaching is dissociated 
from God and the Church, is in the gravest peril, but the 
republic interferes also in the domestic life and govern- 
ment of the seminaries, and arrogates to itself the right 
of appointing the teachers, approving of the books, and 
directing the sacred studies of the clerics. Thus what 
were known of old as the Royal Privileges are revived 
—claims which when there was peace between Church 
and State, betrayed most irksome arrogance; now that 
the State wants to have nothing to do with the Church, 
do they not appear to savor of a spirit of warfare and 
complete insanity? Nay, would you not say that this law 
was specially made to corrupt the morals of clerics and to 
stir them to rebellion against their superiors? For it 
both assigns certain pensions to those who have been 
suspended by their Bishops and grants special advan- 
tages to those who, wretchedly forgetful of their offices, 
shall form nuptial unions, and, shameful to relate, it 
extends the same benefits to the women and children in 
case any of them survive. 

Finally, it was to be expected that the republic, having 
despoiled the Portuguese Church of its possessions and 
having subjeeted it to an almost servile yoke, would en- 
deavor to wrench it away from Catholic unity and the 
bosom of the Roman Church, and would prevent the 
Apostolic See from exercising its authority and its care 
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with regard to religious affairs in Portugal. Accord- 
ingly by this law not even the orders of the Roman Pon- 
tiff may be published without public permission. In the 
same way, a priest who may have obtained his theolog- 
ical degrees in any college established by Pontifical au- 
thority, even if he has made his theological course at 
home, will not be allowed to officiate. It is clear what 
the republic’s object is in this, namely, to prevent older 
clerics who desire to perfect and polish themselves in 
the highest studies from going to Rome, the centre of 
Christianity, where certainly, more readily than any- 
where else, their minds would be strengthened by the 
truth of Christian doctrine and their souls by sincere 
faith and piety towards the Apostolic See. Passing over 
other things not less iniquitous, these are the principal 
points in this wicked law. . 

Wherefore, as a sense of Our Apostolic duty prompts, 
in view of this insolence and audacity of the enemies of 
God, that We should vigilantly guard the dignity and 
honor of religion and preserve the rights of the holy 
Catholic Church, We of Our Apostolic Authority repro- 
bate, condemn, and reject the law separating Church and 
State in Portugal, which makes no account of God, and 
repudiates the Catholic Creed; which, violating the laws 
of nature and of nations, breaks covenants solemnly en- 
tered into between Portugal and the Apostolic See ; which 
thrusts out the Church from the just possession of her 
own property; which oppresses the liberty of the Church 
and perverts her divine constitution, and which, finally, 
treats with insult and contumely the majesty of the Ro- 
man Pontiff, the Episcopal Order and the clergy and 
people of Portugal, and even Catholics throughout the 
whole world. And whilst We complain in the strongest 
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+ manner that a law of this kind should be passed, sanc- 
tioned and brought forward in public, and solemnly ex- 
postulate with all who have prepared it or taken part in 
the work, We proclaim and announce that whatsoever 
it contains contrary to the inviolable rights of the Church 
is null and void, and is to be so held. 

Assuredly these difficult times, in which Portugal after 
war has been publicly proclaimed against religion is in 
a state of agitation, bring Us great anxiety and sorrow. 
For We grieve at the sight of so many evils which op- 
press a people very dear to Us; We are troubled by the 
expectation that something worse will happen unless 
those who are at the head of affairs come to a sense of 
duty in time. But, Venerable Brethren, the eminent 
virtue shown by you who rule the Church in Portugal 
and the fervor of the clergy, admirably harmonizing: 
with that virtue, greatly console Us and afford the strong 
_ hope that with God’s help things will improve there, 
sooner or later. For undoubtedly you all were influ- 
enced not by the thoughts of your own security or conve- 
nience, but of duty and of the dignity of your office, 
when lately you openly and freely repudiated with indig- 
nation the Law of Separation; with one voice you de- 
clared that you preferred to purchase the liberty of your 
sacred office by the loss of your property than to suffer 
slavery for a small payment; when, in fine, you stated 
that your union with the Roman Pontiff could never be 
shaken either by craft or open attack. Be assured that 
those splendid proofs of faith, constancy and greatness 
of soul which you gave in the sight of the whole Church 
were the source of no small pleasure to all good men, 
of honor to yourselves, and of profit to distressed Por- 
tugal. Wherefore, continue, as you have resolved to do, 
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to defend to the best of your strength the cause of re- 
ligion, with which is bound up the salvation of your com- 
mon country; but see, above all, that both you among 
yourselves, and the Christian people with you, and all 
with this See of Blessed Peter, earnestly maintain and 
uphold the closest union and concord. For the design 
of the authors of this odious law is what We have spoken 
of—not to separate the Portuguese Church which they 
despoiled and oppressed (as they wish to make it appear) 
from the republic, but from the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
If with all your might you strive to meet and resist such 
a design and crime on the part of these men, you will 
provide well for the interests of Catholic Portugal. 
Meanwhile, in accordance with the special love which 
We bear you, We shall pray to Almighty God to be good 
enough to favor your earnestness and your zeal. 

And you, the Prelates of the rest of the Catholic 
world, We ask that you should discharge the same duty 
in this time of need on behalf of the troubled brethren 
in Portugal. 

As an augury of Divine blessings and a proof of Our 
good will, We lovingly impart the Apostolic Benediction 
to you all, Venerable Brethren, and to your clergy and 
people. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 24th May, the Feast 
of Our Blessed Lady Help of Christians, in the year 1911, 
the eighth of Our Pontificate. Prius X, Pope. 





II. 


Protest of the Portuguese Bishops 


(Translation from the London Tablet.) 

The blow has been dealt. It has come up to expec- 
tation, and not only come up to, but gone much beyond 
it. The facts have surpassed all forecasts; the calamity 
has outweighed all apprehensions. We feared subjec- 
tion and we have tyranny; we feared the curtailment of 
guarantees and rights, and we have insulting humilia- 
tion; we feared a serious and trying reduction of neces- 
sary material resources, and we have confiscation; in 
fine, we feared injustice, but to it insult has been added. 

And are we to remain silent under all this? In resigna- 
tion and inaction must we bend the neck to the bran- 
dished sword, listen like mutes to the declaration of war, 
and Icok unmoved on the preliminaries of the fight, the 
final issue of which, as it is already affirmed and prom- 
ised, is to be the death agony of Catholicism in our be- 
‘oved land? 

Can it be suggested that we should have a voice only 
to applaud the deed and salute the doer? Is it to be 
wished that the Portuguese Bishops should imitate the 
miserable gladiators and join in their cry: “Ave Cesar, 
morituri te salutant” (Hail, Cesar! They who are about 
to die salute thee.)? No one has the right to expect 
from us an attitude so unworthy of us. We have been 
accused of being timid because we have been respectful, 
possibly too much so. But now is the time for us 
to speak out with the pardonable boldness and frankness 
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which, far from being unbefitting, are in keeping with 
our character as bishops and our rights as Portuguese. 

We have been—we do not repent it—and we shall 
continue to be respectful to authority and obedient to 
the powers that be. So shall we continue, but, of course, 
only so far as our obedience can be reconciled with the 
bounden duties imposed upon us by our sacred mission, 
and so far as such respect shall not degenerate into 
desertion of our posts, or a betrayal of our conscience. 
Let no one regard us as seditious or as revolutionists ; 
we are merely plaintiffs. We preach no revolt—we only 
cry out against injustice. We do not excite hostilities; 
we do but defend ourselves against violence. 

We are not moved (and to this God Who is our judge 
bears witness) by low or selfish passion; we are not ac- 
tuated by disappointed ambition or wounded vanity; we 
speak in the name of a humiliated Church and on behalf 
of the outraged conscience of Catholics. 


A Catm But Stronc Voice AGAINST THE CHURCH'S 
ENSLAVEMENT, 


We are not here as bishops addressing our clergy and 
our faithful flocks; we are speaking to all our fellow- 
citizens independently of, and apart from, their religious 
belief. We are not prescribing the verdict, but only 
how well-founded are our complaints. Before the Gov- 
ernment and before the whole nation we raise a calm 
but strong voice against the enslavement of the Church, 
whose liberty is so singularly pleasing to God, Who com- 
mands us to uphold it at any cost. It is not a pastoral 
we are writing ; it is a solemn protest we are proclaiming. 
It is to be hoped this right will not be denied us—the 
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right of victims to bewail their fate, and of those who 
are accused to defend themselves. 

Accused? Nay, forsooth, already condemned because 
we are ministers of the Catholic religion and the Church, 
and condemned without a trial and punished without 
a crime. 

The sentence of condemnation was passed by the Pro- 
visional Government of the Portuguese Republic in 

, its Decree dated April 20, 1911. History will judge of 
this act with deserved severity. All civilized nations, 
even those amongst whom the spirit of anticlericalism 
has penetrated most deeply, will stand amazed at the 
gratuitous hatred and the impolitic violence, to say noth- 

ing of the ingratitude, it reveals. 


















AMAZED AT THE GRATUITOUS HATRED AND THE 
IMPOLITIC VIOLENCE. - 


Gratuitous hatred: the Portuguese clergy have done 
nothing to create any obstacles to impede the new régime. 
What reason, then, to strike and vilify a class of peace- 
ful citizens and sow fresh seeds of discontent and trouble 
in Portuguese society? 

How could such a measure be opportune when every- 
thing seemed to counsel acts of conciliation and har- 
mony, and to call for the assurance of peace and order? 
Succeeding Governments of the French republic hesi- 
tated as to Separation for thirty-five years, and the sub- 
ject was debated at great length in Parliament. But 
here in Portugal not even a few months’ or a few days’ 
delay could be allowed. It was necessary, it was urgent, 
it was imperative to strike at once before the period of 
the dictatorship was over. Not the slightest regard was 
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paid to the Supreme Head of the Catholic Church prior 
to the system of Concordat agreements was broken and 
destroyed—agreements which, like all international trea- 
ties, constitute bilateral contracts that may not be done 
away with by one of the parties concerned without the 
concurrence and consent of the other. 

There was not even, as in France, a resort to far- 
fetched pretexts and pretended recriminations in order 
to give the measure some appearance of being forced 
upon the Portuguese by the weight of circumstances or 
demanded by public opinion. Public opinion in Portugal 
did not demand Separation. To our case can be ap- 
plied the words of Littre, who, in 1880, amidst great ap- 
plause, thus spoke in France: “Catholicism is the religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen, and they would in their 
vast numbers feel deeply offended if they found them- 
selves interfered with in the exercise of their religion. 
Not to acknowledge this fundamental truth is for the 
speculative philosopher to prepare the downfall of his 
theories, and for statesmen the no less grave failure of 
their policies.” 





Tue Majority CRUSHED AND SACRIFICED AT THE COM- 
MAND OF AN INSIGNIFICANT GROUP. 


However excellent in itself a law may be, unless it is 
opportune and its character is adapted to the state of 
the public mind, it will not only produce surprise but 
displeasure among a great number of citizens, and may, 
perhaps, cause a disturbance of the public peace. For 
example, in 1891, upon the question of the ending of 
the Concordat, M. de Freycinet, then President of the 
Council of Ministers, said that whatever his views and 
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aspirations might be, he did not consider the country 
sufficiently prepared for such a measure. Is Portugal 
at this moment prepared for the Separation which has 
been decreed so unexpectedly? No one can with sincerity 
say it is. And what a contradiction it is! All Liberal 
systems and democratic régimes regard as an essential, ° 
as one of their principles, respect for opinion, and con- 
formity with the will and feeling of the majority. And 
yet, though all statistics prove that an enormous majority 
of the Portuguese profess Catholicity, this majority is 
crushed and sacrificed at the command of an insignificant 
group of non-Catholics and Freethinkers! It is this 
audacious but small minority that has carried the day; 
it was at the suggestion of this small band of hot-heads, 
of these anti-religious fanatics, that the Law of April 
20 was promulgated! Law! There is no law deserving 
of the name which is not in clear conformity with the 
dictates of the social will, of the majority of the collective 
body. In both these requirements the Decree of April 
20 is wanting, and so cannot claim to be acknowledged 
as having the “force of law,” which it arrogates for itself. 
Neither does it express the eternal and inviolable prin- 
ciple of justice, nor does it in any way reflect the senti- 
ment and the will of the majority of Portuguese citizens, 
that is, of the Catholics. 

We do not propose to make any complete juridical 
analysis of the Decree by studying its provisions one by 
one. We confine ourselves to considering it as a whole, 
and in a general manner. In its entirety what does this 
document contain? It may be summed up in four words: 
Injustice, Oppression, Spoliation, Mockery. We pro- 
ceed to say a few words on each. 
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INJUSTICE. 


The Decree of April 20 is opposed to Positive Divine 
Law, for it is antagonistic to the divine constitution of 
the Catholic Church and to its independence as a spiritual 
power, 

It is opposed to Public Law, for, as already explained, 
it is an arbitrary abrogation of the Concordat system of 
treaties, which for many centuries, from the very dawn 
of our national existence, had obtained, with the excep- 
tion of short intervals of time, and which never implied 
any absolute or final rupture between the Portuguese 
State and the Holy See. 

It is opposed to Canon Law, because it invades the 
domain and restricts the prerogatives of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and sets at nought the autonomy and hier- 
archy of the Church by empowering the State to inter- 
vene in the provision and administration of dioceses and 
parishes independently of any agreement and without 
the intervention of the ecclesiastical authority, giving the 
State the right to alter the boundaries of dioceses, an- 
nulling patrimonies, and permitting, and even encourag- 
ing, the violation of the laws of celibacy. 

It is opposed to the Civil Law, because it infringes, 
in respect of many persons, the fundamental principle 
of laws not being retroactive; for it disregards the le- 
gitimate rights of beneficiaries, with or without the cure 
of souls, to the fruits of their benefices—rights which 
have been acquired under the shadow not only of the 
Canon but also of the Civil Law, after preliminary costly 
courses of required studies, tests and competitions, and 
the payments of heavy legal and registration State fees, 
and possession duty. Thus the Decree injures a large 
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number of citizens, And it further annuls the rights 
of all those whom by reason of their naturalization the 
Civil Code (Art. 18, sec. 5) regards as Portuguese citi- 
zens, who are now despoiled of that character without 
any fault on their part and without a trial. 

It is opposed, again, to the Law of Nature, because, 
by ignoring the wills and trampling on the last wishes 
of testators who left pious bequests, it attacks the right 
of association and the right of private property; it re- 
strains the right of making offerings to religion, offends 
the liberty of conscience of a great many individuals— 
as collegiates and sick, prisoners, sailors on voyage, 
and soldiers in the field—to all of whom it renders the 
help of religion most difficult. 


OPPRESSION. 


It is no Separation, it is not a divorce; it is a violent 
abuse of force. It is no neutrality, but it is an evident 
and avowed determination, we will not say to exercise 
surveillance (for surveillance might be admissible with- 
in the reasonable limits of Common Law), but to en- 
slave. 

It is oppression in the exercise of worship, which is 
now made subject to the arbitrary power of lay corpora- 
tions, to whom it entrusts the regulation of the fees 
payable to the parish priests (who are authorized to re- 
ceive them in the name of the said corporation), and 
with whom lies the choice and appointment of sacris- 
tans (keepers of public churches), while the parish priests 
are placed in the position of employees and commission- 
ers of these associations, from the management of which 
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they are absolutely excluded, and are even rendered in- 
eligible to the Parochial Boards. The necessary conse- 
quence of such a state of things would be to make it 
morally impossible for any Bishop to enter his cathedral, 
or a curé his parish church. 

It suppresses religious teaching, which is hindered 
on all sides by endless obstacles and restraints. It is 
oppression in respect to the formation of candidates to 
the priesthood, and the regulation of Seminaries, from 
which the teaching of preparatory discipline has been 
banished, and the life of which is to remain absolutely 
dependent on the will of the State. It is an arbitrary 
interference with the relations of the Bishops with the 
faithful, or of the faithful and the Bishops with the 
Supreme Pontiff; for it requires an authorization (what 
a separation! what liberty of conscience! what a co- 
herence of logic!) for all Pontifical Constitutions, and 
even for all Pastorals and Episcopal pronouncements. 
The very cassock is banned! It is forbidden outside the 
place of worship! Is it because it offends the Free- 
thinker? But that garment is distinctive of a class of 
men whose doctrines possess nothing that is anti-social, 
and are publicly professed. And has there not been al- 
lowed the public exhibition of emblems of societes which, 
being secret, no State can acknowledge? Ah! the fact 
is that the black cassock of the priest speaks of mourn- 
ing and reminds people of death, whilst modern society 
wants joys without shadows and life without cares! 
Away, then, with whatever may awake one thought of 
eternity! Let us crown ourselves with roses before they 
fade, according to the old well-known language of all 
materialists. 
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SPOLIATION. 


The Decree denies, in fact, to the Catholic Church all 

right of possession and ownership of any personal or 
real property—a right which belongs to the Church as 
an external, visible, perfect and independent society. 

The State proclaims itself the sole proprietor (a doc- 
trine of Collective Socialism); it seizes upon and ab- 
sorbs henceforth and for all future time all ecclesiastical 
property whatever, though it allows a precarious usufruct 
of certain kinds of property in certain given cases, but 
only under severe restrictions and heavy conditions. 

At the end of ninety-nine years (Art. 30) it appro- 
priates to itself all the churches built with the money 
confidently given by Catholics for the exercise of their 
religion. With what title, with what right does the State 
lay hands on property belonging to private individuals, 
on buildings erected by the subscriptions and the dona- 
tions of the faithful? The title is always the same— 
the discretionary will of the legislator. The right is only 
one: that of might. 

And what does the State give in return for all these 
riches (the still valuable remnants of a past wealth in 
which the many thousands of the needy had their share) ? 
What does it give to the clergy? What does it give to 
parochial clergy who were only very lately deprived 
of a considerable part of their income by the enforce- 
ment of the Civil Registration Law? What does it give? 
Nothing! It promises, or, rather, allows, to a few of 
the ministers of religion certain life pensions still to 
be defined, without a fixed minimum, and at the good 
pleasure of certain committees, on which, as a great con- 
cession, one ecclesiastic may be elected or appointed. 
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These committees have to take into consideration many 
various conditions, amidst which even the private and 
personal means of the priest are to be reckoned, as well 
as the rental value of the dwellings, the grant of which 
is otherwise declared to be a free gift. Pensions which, 
subject to many charges, and on pretext of being an 
experiment available for only one year, are no better 
than a few beggarly crumbs! And those very crumbs 
can be withdrawn on the slightest and almost unavoid- 
able infraction of the enactments contained in this or 
any other future decree. Thus the menacing sword 
remains always suspended over the head of the priest! 

For our own part, we now here declare most delib- 
erately that we renounce such pensions, which decorum 
itself forbids us to accept. 

In any case, those pensions do not pass to the suc- 
cessors of the present ministry of the Church. Yet real 
property of the Church remains; it does not end, and its 
income ceases not. 

Once more we ask, By what right does the State take 
to itself all this property, mostly due to the generous 
piety of the faithful, to the legacies and donations of 
private individuals? 

Such is not the procedure of other republics. In Amer- 
ica examples are not wanting of definite protection for 
the Catholic Church, and sometimes even of an exclusive 
protection! The Central Government of the United 
States of North America does not indeed subsidize any 
religion, but it respects all legacies made in favor of 
the Catholic Communion. The members of the Catholic 
clergy are, by reason of their ministry, exempted from 
military service. The bishop’s juridical position is ac- 
knowledged, and the judicial and coercive power of the 
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Church in spiritual matters is protected by the courts 
of law. The strict observance of the Sunday’s rest is 
well known, In every year one day is set aside for the 
whole nation officially to render thanks to God for all 
blessings received. 


Mockery, 


Derogatory to the clergy is every Law that humbles 
and discredits it, as this Decree aims at doing, by lower- 
ing the priest to the condition of a paid cleric at the 
order of the Associations for Religious Worship; by al- 
together setting aside the ecclesiastical hierarchy; and 
by forcing upon the prelates the necessity of a Placet, 
which is in all cases injuridical, but quite absurd and 
absolutely unwarranted under a régime of pretended 
Separation and liberty of worship. 

Derogatory to the clergy surely is a law that not 
only aims at corrupting the priest with uncertain pen- 
sions, offered on the most dishonoring conditions, but 
also flings in his face the supreme insult of inviting him 
to disobedience and immorality by assuring the payment 
of those pensions to suspended priests, and providing 
that maintenance (a special discrimination!) shall be 
transmissible to the widows and to the sons, ligitimate 
or illegitimate, of those priests who may wish to avail 
themselves of the permission to marry granted by the 
Civil Law. 

The Portuguese clergy must have fallen low indeed 
in the appreciation of the legislator who dared to draft 
this! 
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THe CLercy WILL REPEL THIS AFFRONT. 


This Article 150 sufficiently shows what this law is, 
and reveals its purpose. There may, unfortunately, exist 
weaknesses, and even miseries! There may be priests 
who, by using their ministry, not as a sacred calling, 
but as a paying profession, may repeat the words “Quid 
vultis mihi dare?’ (What do you purpose giving me?) 
There may be the degenerate, and the deserter! But 
the overwhelming majority of the national clergy will 
repel this affront, for they have a thorough understand- 
ing of the high aims, moral and social, of the ecclesias- 
tical law which is binding on them in conscience. It well 
knows that celibacy is, if not the chief, one of the prin- 
cipal factors in the superiority of the Catholic clergy, 
compared with the ministers of other persuasions or so- 
called Christian sects. 

A profound thinker of our days has very well said: 
“The anathema remains. Every priest who marries suf- 
fers a deterioration in his character. The indisputable 
superiority of the Catholic clergy is bound up with the 
law of celibacy (J. de Maistre).” 

More, very much more, could be said of the unjust, 
oppressive, predatory, and insulting provisions embodied 
in this Decree of the 20th of April. But enough has been 
cited to convince prelates, priests, lay Catholics who are 
loyal to their religion, all right-thinking men of sound 
judgment, all who are capable of understanding and ap- 
preciating the meaning of the words liberty, justice, con- 
sistency, and all who know what respect for the rights 
of others and regard for social interests imply, that 
we, in entering this solemn protest against this decree, 
are acting as our conscience, the character of our divine 
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mission, and a sense of what is due to our sacred office 
dictate. 

With the Holy See now lies the final and definitive 
pronouncement. But it is not possible even for a mo- 
ment, or as a mere hypothesis, to suppose that pro- 
nouncement can be any other than the Apostolic Non 
possumus, 

Though the Church does not, and cannot approve in 
theory or in principle of the doctrine which regards 
Separation as a better régime and more in accordance 
with progress, it may, for all that, under special circum- 
stances, hypothetically accept Separation as tolerable and 
as a lesser evil. But for this it is essential that it shall 
leave the Church freedom to exercise her sacred mission 
and the possession and ownership of her own property. 

If the formula “a free Church in a free State’ does 
not represent the ideal, it may be tolerable, and is, at 
least, always preferable to the other, “a slave Church 
under a tyrant State.” It is precisely this latter formula 
that is embodied in the recent document, of the provisions 
of which we have just given a brief summary. 


DownriGHT HOostTILIry. 


There can be no doubt that the so-called Separation 
effected by this Decree is set forth in such legislative 
terms that all illusion is rendered impossible. It is 
downright hostility ; it is imminent persecution. At any 
rate, no one can deny this document, which is already a 
matter of history, the merit of outspokenness. Its ex- 
press purpose is to give the final blow to Catholicism in 
Portugal. If the Church built on the immovable rock 
has received the promise of indefectibility in the world, 
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such is not the case in respect to nations. Some there 
have been which have abandoned or lost the true and 
pure faith, and so have lost themselves. “What has be- 
come,” asks Fenelon, “of those famous Churches of 
Antioch, Jerusalem and Constantinople, under which in- 
numerable others existed? What remains on the shores 
of Africa, where the assemblies of bishops were as 
numerously attended as General Councils, and where the 
Word of God awaited its commentaries from the lips 
of Augustine? There I see no more than the smoke, 
telling witness of the fire from heaven which consumed 
the land.” (Sermon pour L’Epiphanie. ) 


Witt Tuey Drive Gop rrom TuHetr Homes Atso? 


[s the same to happen in Portugal? Will the Portu- 
guese people abandon their glorious past and turn their 
backs on the Church in whose maternal bosom this ad- 
mirable nation grew and spread and became so pros- 
perous and noble? Will they drive God out from their 
conscience and from their homes, as He has already been 
driven from their law courts and schools? Will they 
live without God in days of happiness and even in hours 
of misfortune? Are they willing to abandon God in 
life and in death? Ah! it is after death that, whether 
they will it or not, they cannot free themselves from 
Him. Then will come the hour of God. Let us hope 
and trust that such misfortune shall not fall upon our 
beloved country. There will be many sons who, as heed- 
less prodigals, may leave their father’s house; but in 
spite of all storms and tribulations, the immense majority 
of this people, purified in the crucible of persecution, 
will remain attached to the Cross, faithful to Jesus 
Christ, and obedient to the Holy See. 
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The Catholic religion has ceased to be the religion of 
the State; but it shall not cease to be the religion of the 
Portuguese people. The people of this country cannot 
separate themselves from the centre of Catholic unity, 
nor will they sunder themselves from him who is on 
earth the Vicar of Christ, the Successor of St. Peter, 
the Head, from whom flows, and without whom would 
become impossible, the life of this social organism that 
is called the Church of God. “Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia” — 
Where Peter is, there is the Church. 

The Portuguese people will hearken to and respect 
the voice of the Holy See, which, we say again, cannot 
falter, conscious though it is of the magnitude of the 
issue. In these days of utilitarianism once again it will 
give the world a noble example of the sacrifice of all 
temporal advantages to the sanctity of its principles. 

When Rome has spoken then the Catholic clergy of 
our country will know which road to follow: “Obedience 
or apostasy.” We are at a time of the greatest crisis 
in the life of Catholicism in Portugal. Satan’s sieve is 
at work. Will there be cockle? Possibly so, for it is a 
condition of humanity, and history bears witness to it. 
Let us only hope that the tares may not be thick upon the 
land. 

The facts already known encourage us to trust that 
Portuguese priests will remain by the side of their pre- 
lates, and that prelates and priests, as well as the faith- 
ful, all intimately united by the bonds of coordination 
and communion of faith and sentiments of hearts and 
wills, will give eloquent witness of their perfect subor- 
dination and unswerving fidelity to the voice of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, who represents the Son of God on earth. 

And to the Son of God each one will say with equal 
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carnestness but greater firmness than St. Peter: Domine, 
tecum paratus sum, et in carcerem et in mortem ire. 
Lord, I am prepared to go with You to prison and to 


death. 


Ra ANTONIO, Patriarch of Lisbon. 

Nj MANuEL, Archbishop of Braga, Primate. 
sy Aucusto, Archbishop of Evora. 

MM MANUEL, Archbishop-Bishop of Guarda. 
i Jose, Bishop of Vizeu. 

% MANUEL, Bishop and Count. 

% Jose, Bishop of Braganga. 

M4 Francisco Jose, Bishop of Lamego. 
M& Antonio, Bishop of Portalegre. 

i Antonio, Bishop of Algarve. 

i Antonio, Bishop of Martyropolis. 
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The ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica” 

The “Encyclopedia Britannica’ has taken an unfair 
advantage of the public. By issuing all its volumes 
simultaneously it prevented any protests against mis- 
statements until the whole harm was done. Henceforth 
prudent people will be less eager to put faith in pros- 
pectuses and promises. 

The volumes were delivered in two instalments a 
couple of months apart. The article “Catholic Church,” 
in which the animus of the “Encyclopedia” might have 
been detected, should naturally have been in the first set. 
lt was adroitly relegated to the end of the second set, 
under the caption “Roman Catholic Church.” 

It had been intimated to us that the “Encyclopedia’s” 
account of the Jesuits was particularly offensive. 
That is our excuse for considering it first. Turn- 
ing to it we found that the same old battered scare- 
crow had been set up. The article covers ten and a half 
large, double-columned, closely-printed pages, and re- 
quires more than an hour in its perusal. After reading 
it two or three times we closed the book with amaze- 
ment, not at the calumnies with which the article teems 
and to which custom has made us callous, but at the 
lack of good judgment, of accurate scholarship, of com- 
mon information, and business tact which it reveals in 
those who are responsible for the publication. 

It ought to be supposed that the subscribers to this 
costly encyclopedia had a right to expect in the dis- 
cussion of all the questions presented an absolute or 
quasi-absolute freedom from partisan bias, a sincere and 
genuine presentation of all the results of the most 
modern research, a positive exclusion of all second- 
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hand and discredited matter, and a scrupulous ad- 
herence to historical truth. In the article in question all 
these essential conditions are wofully lacking. 
Encyclopedias of any pretence take especial pride in 
the perfection and completeness of their bibliographies. 
It is a stamp of scholarship and a guarantee of the 
thoroughness and reliability of the article, which is sup- 
posed to be an extract and a digest of all that has been 
said or written on the subject. The bibliography an- 
nexed to the article on the “Jesuits,” is not only de- 
plorably meagre, but hopelessly antiquated. Thus, for 
instance, only three works of the present century are 
quoted; one of them apparently for no reason whatever, 
viz.: “The History of the Jesuits of North America,” in 
three volumes, by Thomas Hughes, S.J., for, as far as 
we are able to see, the “Encyclopedia” article makes no 
mention of their being with Lord Baltimore in Mary- 
land, or of the preceding troubles of the Jesuits in Eng- 
land, which were considered important enough for a 
monumental work, but evidenily not for a compiler of 
the “Encyclopedia.” Again, the nine words, “laboring 
amongst the Hurons and Iroquois of North America” 
form the sum total of all the information vouchsafed us 
about the great missions of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, though we are referred to the seventy- 


three volumes of Thwaites’ edition of the “Jesuits 


Relations.” Had the author or editor even glanced 
at these books he might have seen that besides the 
Huron and Iroquois missions, which were very brief in 
point of time and very restricted in their territorial 
limitations, the Jesuit missions with the Algonquins ex- 
tended from Newfoundland to Alaska, and are still 
continued; he would have found that most of the 
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ethnological, religious, linguistic and geographical 
knowledge we have of aboriginal North America comes 
from those “Jesuit Relations” ; and possibly without much 
research the sluggish reader would have met with a 
certain inconspicuous Marquette, but as Englishmen, up 
to the Civil War, are said to have imagined that the 
Mississippi was the dividing line between the North and 
South, the value of the epoch-making discovery of the 
great river never entered this slow foreigner’s mind. 
Nor is there any reference to the gigantic labors of the 
Jesuits in Mexico; but perhaps Mexico is not considered 
to be in North America. 

Nor is there in this bibliography any mention of the 
“Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu,” nor of the 
“Monumenta Pzdagogica,’ nor is there any allusion 
to the great and learned works of Duhr, Tacchi-Venturi, 
Fouqueray and Kroes, which have just been published and 
are mines of information on the history of the Society in 
Spain, Germany, Italy and France; and although we are 
told of the “Historia Societatis Jesu” by Orlandini, 
which bears the very remote imprint of 1620, is very 
difficult to obtain, and covers a very restricted period, 
there is apparently no knowledge of the classic work of 
Jouvency, nor is Sacchini cited, nor Polanco. The 
“Bibliothéque des écrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus,” 
by De Backer, not “Backer,” as the “Encyclopedia” has 
it, is listed, but it is simply shocking to find that there 
was no knowledge of Sommervogel, who is the con- 
tinuator of De Backer, and who has left us a most 
scholarly and splendid work which is brought down to 
our own times, and for which De Backer’s, notable 
though it be, was only a preparation. 

In brief, the bibliography is absolutely worthless, not 
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only for a scholar, but even for the average reader. On 
the other hand it is quite in keeping with the character 
of the writers who were chosen for the article. 

The editor who selected them must have been the 
[nglishman who said: 

“T know a Jesuit by his look. 
Half cunning and half piety; 
D'Israeli, Gladstone and our cook, 
All belong to the Society.” 

Indeed, a wag writing to the New York Evening Post, 
informs us that before 1880, when a search for a suit- 
able scribe for the Jesuit article was instituted, some 
one started on a hunt for Cardinal Newman, but the 
great man had no time. Then he thought of Manning, 
who, of course, declined, and finally knowing no other 
“Jesuit” he gave the work to Littledale. 

Littledale. as everyone knows, was an Anglican minis- 
ter, notorious not only for his antagonism to the Jesuits, 
but also to the Catholic Church. He gladly addressed 
himself to the task, and forthwith informed the world 
that “the Jesuits controlled the policy of Spain’’; that 
‘St was a matter of common knowledge that they kindled 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870”; that “Pope Julius 
II dispensed the Father General from his vow of 
poverty.’ though that warrior Pope expired eight years 
before Ignatius sought the solitude of Manresa, and had 
as yet no idea of a Society of Jesus; again, that “the 
Jesuits from the beginning never obeyed the Pope” ; that 
“in their moral teaching they can attenuate and even de- 
fend any kind of sin”; and, finally, not to be too prolix 
in this list of absurdities, that, prior to the Vatican 
Council, “they had filled up all the sees of Tatin 
Christendom with bishops of their own selection.” 
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It is true that only the last mentioned charge appears 
in the present edition, and it is a fortunate concession 
for Littledale’s suffering victims; for 1f “there are no 
great intellects among the Jesuits,” and if they are only 
a set of “respectable mediocrities,’ as this “revised” 
article tells us, they can point with pride to this feat 
which makes a dozen Franco-Prussian wars pale into 
insignificance alongside of it. We doubt, however, if 
the 700 prelates who sat in the Vatican Council would 
accept that explanation of their promotion in the prelacy ; 
and we feel certain that Cardinal Manning, who was one 
of the great figures in that assembly, would resent it, at 
least if it be true, as the “Encyclopedia” assures us, that 
he considered the suppression of the Society in 1773 to 
be the work of God, and was sure that another 1773 
was coming. 

The wonder is that a writer who can be guilty of 
such absurdities should, after twenty years, be sum- 
moned from the dead as a witness to anything at all. 
But on the other hand it is not surprising when we see 
that the Rev. Ethelred Taunton, who is also dead and 
buried, should be made his yoke-fellow in ploughing 
over this old field, to sow again these poisonous weeds. 
There are many post-mortems in the “Encyclopedia.” 

Had the careless editors of the “Encyclopedia” con- 
sulted Usher’s “Reconstruction of the English Church,” 
they would have found Taunton described as an author 
“who makes considerable parade of the amount of his 
research, but has not gone very far and has added little, 
if anything, to what we knew before. As a whole, his 
book on ‘The History of the Jesuits in England’ is un- 
critical and prejudiced.” 

Such is the authority the “Encyclopedia” appeals to 
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for information. That is bad enough, but in the list of 
authors Taunton is actually described as a “Jesuit.” 
Possibly it is one of the punishments the Almighty has 
meted out to him for his misuse of the pen while on 
earth. But he never did half the harm to the Jesuits 
by his ill-natured assaults as he has to the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia” in being mistaken for an “S.J.”; for although 
there are some people who will believe anything an 
encyclopedia tells them more firmly than a Catholic 
believes the Pope, there are others who are not so meek 
and who will be moved to inquire how, if the editor of 
this publication is so lamentably ignorant of the per- 
sonality and antecedents of his contributors, he can 
vouch for the reliability of what newspaper men very 
properly call the stuff that comes into the office. We 
are not told who revised the writings of those two dead 
men, one of whom departed this life twenty, the other 
four years ago; and we have to be satisfied with a 
posthumous and prejudiced and partly anonymous ac- 
count of a great Order, about which many important 
books have been written since the demise of the original 
calumniators, and with which apparently the unknown 
reviser is unacquainted. The subscribers to the ‘“En- 
cyclopedia” assuredly deserve better treatment. 

With regard to the labelling of Taunton as a Jesuit 
it is proper to remark that, not only is this a blunder 
of which the compilers of the “Encyclopedia” should be 
heartily ashamed, but that they have rendered themselves 
guilty—unconsciously, no doubt—of a grievous wrong 
done to a great organization and its friends. Even if 
this error is corrected in subsequent editions, tens of 
thousands will have read these calumnies and will have 
believed them, seeing that they are vouched for by one 


- 
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who is declared by his sponsors to be a member of the 
Order. Nor can they help asking themselves what kind | 
of a Religious Order it is that will permit one of its 
own members to assail and revile it. It may interest 
the public to know that many of these errors were pointed 
out to the managers of the “Encyclopedia” at their 
New York office when the matter was still in page proof 
and could have been corrected. Evidently it was not 
thought worth while to pay any attention to the protest. 
On the other hand it was somewhat puzzling as a 
psychological problem that, in spite of all this, the man- 
agers had the courage—or was it a lack of appreciation 
of the proprieties—to ask for the privilege of advertis- 
ing in the columns of America. They were twice re- 
fused and seemed surprised at the rebuff. 

The arrogance of the publishers of the ‘“Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” is very marked. At the banquet given 
at Claridge’s in London to celebrate the birth of the huge 
work, the editor-in-chief, Mr. Hugh Chisholm, volun- 
teered the information that he “did not think there was 
anything in the new edition which could reasonably be a 
cause of offense.” One should be more apologetic in 
presenting such a conglomerate work to the public. 

tt is true that in all likelihood there will not be the 
slightest murmur of displeasure or disapproval from 
the enthusiastic “Encyclopedia” subscribers—lawyers, 
judges, senators, physicians, and even professors and 
presidents of colleges though they were—whose letters 
were not only published, but photographed, and who 
came to grief on the word Britannica itself, some insist- 
ing upon two fs, others on one n, and others again dupli- 
cating both consonants; nor from those who rejoiced 
in the fact that the great work had distinction of style 
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and was going to give them a university education, which 


they evidently lacked, and of whose requirements they 


had no conception; nor from such profound scholars as 
“the two sets of ex-President Eliot’s grandchildren,” 
for whom he had “bought two copies and who were 
delighted with the book”; nor from those who agreed 
with the American Ambassador to Great Britain when 
he informed his hearers at the banquet that he “believed 
it was an American definition of education to know 
something about everything.” which implies knowing 
nothing well; nor even from those who applauded his 
extraordinary laudation of the work when, with some- 
thing like an acquired British hesitancy, he again ‘‘be- 
lieved that it is the general judgment of the scholars and 
the investigators of the world that the one book to which 
they can go for the most complete, comprehensive, thor- 
ough, and absolutely precise statements of fact upon 
every subject of human interest is the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ ’"—an amazing announcement, which, in its 
dogmatic positiveness, its assumption of infallibility, and 
the amplitude and multitude of the articles of belief 
which it insists on our accepting, was never equaled by 
all the Popes and General Councils combined. With all 
due respect for our illustrious fellow-countryman, the 
utterance is 2 most superlative absurdity, unless it was 
intended to be an exercise of that playful and elusive 
American humor which the apperceptions of our English 
cousins so often fail to seize, much less appreciate. 

It is unnecessary to state that there are at least some 
people in the world who will balk at the universal in- 
errancy and completeness claimed for the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and refuse to go to it for the most “com- 
prehensive, thorough and absolutely precise statements 
on every subject of human interest.” 
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The family of Thomas Carlyle, for instance, may be 
credited with not being unreasonable when they find 
fault with the incomplete and incorrect information 
vouchsafed about their distinguished relative. Writing 
to the London Times, their indignant representative in- 
forms the public that “the article was evidently written 
many years ago, before the comparatively recent pub- 
lication of new and authentic material, and nothing has 
been done to bring it up to date.” “As far as | know,” 
he continues, “none of the original errors has been cor- 
rected, and many others of a worse nature have been 
added. The list of authorities on Carlyle’s life affords 
evidence of ignorance cr partisanship.” 

Evidently the great man’s family, and the public in 
general, have a reasonable cause of offense, and they 
may also conclude that if the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
can blunder and mislead when handling such an ap- 
proachable and easy British subject as Carlyle, it can be 
reasonably expected to do worse on other matters which 
are not only absolutely foreign, but intensely distasteful 
to the uninformed and prejudiced scribes to whom they 
seem * be so frequently, if not systematically, assigned. 

Another objection may be cited from one of the lauda- 
tory letters which the publishers have given to the world 
to advertise this vast commercial enterprise, namely, that 
“the point of view of the ‘Encyclopedia’ is too rational- 
istic’—a serious objection, we submit, especially for 
clergymen, in this age of irreligion. Another finds fault 
with “the limited bibliography of the articles ; there being 
an especial neglect of the more recent German literature.” 
As the editor repeatedly insists that the “Encyclopzedia 
Britannica” is absolutely up to date, and as a perfect 
bibliography is essential to an encyclopedia of any pre- 
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tence, this objection is serious and ought to commend 
itself for consideration to the Advisory Board on behalf 
of the Germans. The critic goes on to say: “I examined 
a good many of your articles and found them with the 
English and French bibliographies given undue place.” 
No doubt the scholars of other nationalities will note 
this reprehensible limitation of the “Encyclopzdia’s” 
erudition. But these are venial offenses compared with 
what we have in mind, namely, the shocking manner in 
which Catholic subjects are handled by the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” 

It is true that in the minds of some of their enemies, 
especially in certain parts of the habitable globe, Cath- 
olics have no right to resent anything that is said of their 
practices and beliefs, no matter how false or grotesque 
such statements may be; and, consequently, we are not 
surprised at the assumption by the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” of its usual contemptuous attitude. Thus, for in- 
stance, on turning to the articles “Casuistry” and “Roman 
Catholic Church” we find them signed “St. C.” Naturally 
and supernaturally to he under the guidance of a Saint 
C. or a Saint D. always inspires confidence ina Catholic ; 
but this “St. C.” turns out to be only the Viscount St. 
Cyres, a scion of the noble house of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the one time leader of the House of Commons, who 
died in 1887. In the Viscount’s ancestral tree we notice 
that Sir Henry Stafford Northcote, first Baronet, has 
appended to his name the title “Prov. Master of Devon- 
shire Freemasons.” What “Prov.” means we do not 
know, but we are satisfied with the remaining part of 
the description. The Viscount was educated at Eton, 
and Merton College, Oxford. He is a layman and a 
clubman, and as far as we know is not suspected of 
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being a Catholic. A search in the “Who’s Who?” failed 
to reveal anything on that point, though a glance at the 
articles over his name will dispense us from any worry 
about his religious status. 

We naturally ask why he should have been chosen to 
enlighten the world on Catholic topics? “Because,” says 
the editor of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” complain- 
ing to AMERICA of certain strictures on the article 
“Jesuits” in the “Encyclopedia,” “the Viscount St. Cyres 
has probably more knowledge of the development of the- 
ology in the Roman Catholic Church than any other 
person in that Church.” 

The Church was unaware that it had at its disposal such 
a source of information. It will be news to many, but we 
are inclined to ask how the Viscount acquired that mar- 
velous knowledge. It would require a life-long absorp- 
tion in the study of divinity quite incompatible with the 
social duties of one of his station. Furthermore, we 
should like to know whence comes the competency of the 
editor to decide on the ability of the Viscount, and to 
pass judgment on the correctness of his contribution? 
That also supposes an adequate knowledge of all that the 
dogmatic, moral and mystic theologians ever wrote, a 
life-long training in the language and methods of the 
science, and a special intellectual aptitude to comprehend 
the sublime speculations of the Church’s divines. 

It will not be unkind to deny him such qualifications, 
especially now, for did he not tell his friends at the 
London banquet: “During all these [seven] years I have 
been busy in the blacksmith’s shop [of the editor’s room] 
and I do not hear the noise that is made by the hammers 
all around me’’—nor, it might be added, does he hear 
what is going on outside the “Britannica’s” forge. 
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Meantime, we bespeak the attention of all the Catholic 
theologians in every part of the world to the prepos- 
terous invitation to come to hear the last word about 
“the development of theology” in the Cathol*ec Church 
from a scholar whose claim to theological distinction is 
that “he has written about Fénélon and Pascal.” The 
Britannica” shows scant respect to Catholic scholarship 
and Catholic intelligence. 

Evidently no well-informed man will accept such an 
authority. Hence, only a few of his views may be 
auoted. He tells us, for instance, in his article on the 
“Roman Catholic Church,” that the term ‘‘Romish 
Catholique, which is as old as the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, is inoffensive to Roman Catholics’ (488); that 
“St. Alfonso Liguori won for himself a dubious repu- 
tation in the unsavory field of casuistry” (492); that 
under Pius X “the faithful were encouraged to drown all 
tendency to thought in an ever increasing flood of sensu- 
ous emotionalism” (494) ; that “theologians might draw 
fine-spun distinctions about Infallibility, but Pius 1X 
knew that loyal Catholic common sense would brush 
their technicalities aside and hold that on any conceivable 
question the pope was fifty times more likely to be right 
than any one else” (495); that Pius [X “had fed on 
inspirations” (495) ; that ‘Christian socialism becomes a 
real force when it translates itself into Anti-Semitism” 
(496) ; that “Modernism, which was condemned in bitter 
and scathing language, may yet prove the opening chap- 
ter of a mighty revolution within the Church of Rome” 
(496); that ‘once get a sinner to confession and the 
magical words of absolution would make him a new man. 
As for most penitents, all they cared for was to scrape 
through by the skin of their teeth.” (“‘Casuistry,” 487.) 
But enough of the Viscount. 
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In the article on the “Papacy,” by another writer, we 
find such morsels as the following: “Leo XIII is distin- 
guished by the great number of persecutions, prosecu- 
tions and injuries inflicted on Christian savants, from the 
prosecution of Antonio Rosmini down to the proscrip- 
tion directed against the heads of the American Church” 
(720). “On surveying the situation, certain weak points 
in the policy of the Vatican under Leo XIII are manifest 
to a contemporary observer. (1) An unmistakable de- 
cline of religious fervor in church life. (2) The intensi- 
fying and nurturing of the passions and questionable 
practices which are so easily encouraged by practical 
politics. (3) An ever increasing displacement of all the 
refined, educated and nobler elements of society by such 
as are rude and uncultured.” (‘Leo XIII,” 720.) “The 
worship of Mary, largely developed during the reign of 
Pius IX, received further stimulus from Leo; nor did he 
do anything during his pontificate to correct the super- 
stitions connected with popular beliefs concerning relics 
and indulgences.” (438). 

In the article on ‘‘Celibacy,” which is written by 
George Gordon Coulton, M.A., we are informed that 
the Catholic doctrine on celibacy ‘“‘was more or less con- 
sciously influenced by the Manichzan tenet of the dia- 
bolical origin of matter, including the human body, but 
churchmen were also naturally tempted to compete in 
ascetism with many heretics who held this tenet and 
whose abstinence brought them so much popular con- 
sideration.” (601.) 

Of St. Catherine of Siena we are told that “her in- 
nate humanity and sound sense led her to give up her 
life of seclusion and to return to her place in the family 
circle.” (524.) With regard to her stigmata, “it should 
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be remembered that she and her circle were Dominicans, 
and that the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi were con- 
sidered the exclusive boast of the Franciscans, and hence 
Sixtus IV, himself a Franciscan, issued a decree insist- 
ing that St. Francis had an exclusive monopoly of this 
particular wonder.” (525.) It would be hard to sur- 
pass that in mockery. 

What Catholics will resent most of all relates to the 
Mother of Our Saviour. We cite a few examples from 
the article “Mary,” the Mother of Jesus, with apolo- 
gies to our readers: “Of her parentage nothing is 
recorded in any extant document of the first century.” 
‘She became the mother of Jesus Christ and afterwards 
had other children” (811). “Her perpetual virginity was 
of no importance in the eyes of the evangelists” (811). 
“Many passages could be cited from the Fathers of 
the Church to show that her absolute sinlessness was 
originally quite unknown to Catholicism” (812). 
As regards her title of Mother of God, “the religious 
instincts of mankind are very ready to pay worship in 
grosser or more refined forms to the ideas of woman- 
hood. At all events, many pagans entered the Church 
with such instincts, derived from the nature worship 
in which they had been brought up, and the comparative 
colorlessness of the character of Mary left great scope 
to the untrammeled exercise of devout imagina- 
tion” (813). 

Surely, this is more than sufficient to show that Cath- 
olics have reason to protest against the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” It is not up to date; it is not fair; it is 
not well-informed; it repeats old calumnies that have 
been a thousand times refuted, and it persistently selects 
the Church’s enemies who hold her up to ridicule and 
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contempt. We are sorry for those who have been lavish 
in their praises of a book which is so defective, so pre- 


judiced, so misleading and so insulting. Many millions 
of Christians will consider some of its articles nothing 
less than blasphemous. 

The tactlessness of the managers of the “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” is continually asserting itself. While 
its contributions to the general misinformation of the 
world were being discussed, its editor wrote to one of 
his subscribers to say that we were very much vexed be- 
cause the article on the Jesuits was not “sufficiently 
eulogistic.”” A copy of the letter is before us. 

He is evidently unaware that the Society of Jesus is 
sufficiently known both in the Church and the world 
not to need a monument in the graveyard of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” Not the humblest Brother 
in the Order expected anything but calumny and abuse 
when he saw appended to the article the initials of the 
well-known assassins of the Society’s reputation. Not 
one was surprised, much less displeased, at the absence 
of eulogy, sufficient or otherwise; but, on the contrary, 
they were all amazed to find the loudly trumpeted com- 
mercial enterprise, which had been so persistently 
clamorous of its possession of the most recent results 
of research in every department of learning, endeavor- 
ing to palm off on the public such shopworn travesties 
of historical and religious truth. The editor is mistaken 
if he thinks they pouted. Old and scarred veterans are 
averse to being patted on the back by their enemies. 

It is not, however, the ill-judged gibe that compels 
us to revert to the Society, as much as the suspicion that 
the editor of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” seems to 
fancy that we had nothing to say beyond calling atten- 
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tion to his dilapidated bibliography, which he labels with 
the very offensive title of “the bibliography of Jesuitism” 
—a term which is as incorrect as it is insulting—or that 
we merely objected to the employment of two dead and 
discredited witnesses to tell the world what kind of an 
organization the Society is. 

It may be, moreover, that we misjudged a certain 
portion of the reading public in treating the subject so 
lightly, and as the “Encyclopedia” is continually reiterat- 
ing the assertion that it has no “bias” and that its state- 
ment of facts is purely “objective,” a few concrete ex- 
amples of the opposite kind of treatment—the one com- 
monly employed—may not be out of place. 

We are told, for instance, that “the Jesuits had their 
share, direct or indirect, in the embroiling of States, in 
concocting conspiracies and in kindling wars. They 
were responsible by their theoretical teachings in theo- 
logical schools for not a few assassinations” (340). 
“They powerfully aided the revolution which placed the 
Duke of Braganza on the throne of Portugal, and their 
services were rewarded with the practical control of ec- 
clesiastical and almost civil affairs in that kingdom for 
nearly one hundred years” (344). “Their war against 
the Jansenists did not cease till the very walls of Port 
Royal were demolished in 1710, even to the very abbey 
church itself, and the bodies of the dead taken with 
every mark of insult from their graves and literally flung 
to the dogs to devour” (345). “In Japan the Jesuits 
died with their converts bravely as martyrs to the Faith, 
yet it is impossible to acquit them of a large share of 
the causes of that overthrow” (345). “It was about 
the same time that the grave scandal of the Chinese and 
Malabar rites began to attract attention in Europe and 
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to make thinking men ask seriously whether the Jesuit 
missionaries in those parts taught anything which could 
fairly be called Christianity at all” (348). ‘The political 
schemings of Parsons in England was an object lesson 
to the rest of Europe of a restless ambition and a lust 
of domination which were to find many imitators” (348). 
“The General of the Order drove away six thousand 
exiled Jesuit priests from the coast of Italy, and made 
them pass several months of suffering on crowded ves- 
sels at sea to increase public sympathy, but the actual 
result was blame for the cruelty with which he had en- 
hanced their misfortunes” (346). ‘Clement XIV, who 
suppressed them, is said to have died of poison, but 
lanucci and two others entirely acquit the Jesuits.” 
“They are accountable in no small degree in France, as 
in England, for alienating the minds of men from the 
religion for which they professed to work” (345). 

Very little of this can be characterized as “eulogistic.” 
especially as interwoven in the story are malignant in- 
sinuations, incomplete and distorted statements, suppres- 
sions of truth, gross errors of fact, and a continual 
injection of personal venom which makes the argument 
not an “unbiased and objective presentment” of the case, 
but the plea of a prejudiced prosecuting and persecuting 
attorney endeavoring by false testimony to convict before 
the har of public opinion an alleged culprit, whose de- 
struction he is trving to accomplish with an uncanny 
sort of delight. 

But the reputation of the Society is of absolutely no 
account in comparison with the integrity and correctness 
of the truth taught by the Catholic Church, and the 
“Encyclopzedia’s” offenses in that respect are the prin- 
cipal feature of our indictment, 
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We have already adduced a sufficiently long list of 
transgressions of the truth which reveal the rancor and 
ignorance of many of the writers hired by the “Encyclo- 
pedia” to enlighten the world on topics which they have 
the audacity and folly to proclaim they know better than 
we ourselves. Two others that we have stumbled on in 
preparing this article occur to us, which we merely refer 
to in passing. One is positively repulsive. It is on “Ab- 
lutions,” which the writer characterizes as “cathartic” in 
their purposes, “the virtue of the water being enhanced by 
incantations of a divine or magical power” (66). Another 
is on “Sacrament,” in which we are told that “all will 
admit who study the post-Nigene Church that the Chris- 
tian sacraments have stolen the clothes of the pagan 
mysteries ; a wholesale theft feasible especially in an age 
in which the sacerdotal class wished to be preeminent, 
and left nothing undone to enhance in the eyes of the 
multitude the importance and solemnity of rites which 
it was their prerogative to administer” (979). These are’ 
merely two more specimens of the ‘“‘Encyclopedia’s” 
gruesome taste, and we consign them to the Chamber of 
Horrors with the rest that we have noticed in our second 
article. Our purpose now is to point out the funda- 
mental untruthfulness on which the “Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica’’ is built. 

We read in the letter before us: “Extreme care was 
taken by the editors, and especially by the editor re- 
sponsible for the theological side of the work, that every 
subject, either directly or indirectly concerned with re- 
ligion, should as far as possible be objective and not 
subjective in their presentation. 

“The majority of the articles on the various Churches 
and their beliefs were written by members within the 
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several communions, and, if not so written, were sub- 
mitted to those most competent to judge, for criticism 
and, if need be, correction.” 

Without animadverting on the peculiar use of the 
English language by the learned English editor who tells 
us that “every subject” should be “objective” in their 
presentation, we do not hesitate to challenge absolutely 
the assertion that “the majority of the articles on the 
various Churches were written by members within the 
several communions, and if not so written were sub- 
mitted to those most competent to judge, for criticism, 
and, if need be, for correction.” Such a pretense is 
simply amazing, and thoroughly perplexed, we ask: 

\Vhat are we supposed to understand when we are in- 
formed that “the majority of the articles on the various 
Churches and their beliefs were written by members 
within the several communions” ? 

Was the article on “The Roman Catholic Church” 
written by a Catholic? Was the individual who accumu- 
lated and put into print all those vile aspersions on the 
Popes, the saints, the sacraments, the doctrines of the 
Church, a Catholic? Were the other articles on “Casu- 
istry,” “Celibacy,” “St. Catherine of Siena” and “Mary,” 
the Mother of Jesus, written by a Catholic? The sup- 
position is simply inconceivable, and it calls for more 
than the unlimited assurance of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” to compel us to accept it. 

But “they were submitted to the most competent 
judge for criticism and, if need be, for correction.” 
Were they submitted to any judge at all, or to any man 
of sense, before they were sent off to be printed and 
scattered throughout the English speaking world? Is 
is permissible to imagine for a moment that any Catholic, 
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and we presume they are the only competent judges of 
Catholic matters, could have read some of those pages 
and not have been filled with horror at the multiplied 
and studied insults to everything he holds most sacred 
in his religion? Or did “the editor responsible for the 
theological side of the work’ reserve for himself the 
right to reject or accept whatever recommended itself 
to his superior judgment? 

Far from being just to Catholics, Catholics are 
pointedly and persistently discriminated against in this 
encyclopedia. 

Why, for instance, is the article on the Episcopalians 
assigned to the Rev. Dr. D. D. Addison, Rector of All 
Saints, Brookline, Mass.; that on Methodists to the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, Editor of the Christian Advocate, 
New York; that on the Baptists to the Rev. Newton 
Herbert Marshall, Baptist Church, Hampstead, Eng- 
land; that on the Jews to Israel Abrahams, formerly 
President of the Jewish Historical Society and now 
Reader on Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in Cam- 
bridge, and so on for Presbyterians, Unitarians, Luther- 
ans, etc., but when there is question of the Catholic 
Church, the greatest, the oldest, the most universal, the 
most venerable, the most influential Church in Christen- 
dom, how does it happen that not only its history, but 
its theology is tossed over to the tender mercies of the 
man in the street, the Viscount St. Cyres, who is neither 
a theologian, nor a cleric, nor even a Catholic, and is not 
known outside of his little London coterie? Was there 
no one in the whole Catholic Church who had sufficient 
knowledge of the subject or who could be trusted to 
present it? 

But you forget, we are told by the editor that ‘Father 
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Braun, S.J., has assisted us in our article on ‘Vest- 
ments, and that Father Delehaye, S.J., has contributed, 
among other articles, those on ‘The Bollandists’ and 
‘Canonization.’ Abbe Boudinhon and Mgr. Duchesne, 
and Luchaire and Ludwig von Pastor and Dr. Kraus 
have also contributed, and Abbot Butler, O.S.B., has 
written on the Augustinians, Benedictines, Carthusians, 
Cistercians, Dominicans and Franciscans, and, finally, 
“the New Britannica has had the honor of having as a 
contributor His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, who has written of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America.” 

Well and good! But, after all, it was not a very gen- 
erous concession to let Father Joseph Braun, S.J., Staats- 
examen als Religionsoberlehren fur Gymnasien, Uni- 
versity of Bonn, assist the editors in the very safe article 
on “Vestments,” nor to let the Bollanditsts write a column 
on their publication, which has been going on for three 
or four hundred years. The list of those who wrote on 
the “Papacy” is no doubt respectable in ability if not in 
number, but we note that the editor is careful to say that 
the writers of that article were “principally” Roman 
Catholics. 

Again we are moved to ask why should a Benedictine, 
distinguished though he be, have assigned to him the 
history of the Augustinians, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
etc.? Were there no men in those great and learned 
orders to tell what they must have known much better 
than even the erudite Benedictine? Nor will it avail to tell 
us that His Eminence of Baltimore wrote “The History 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States,” 
when that article comprises only a column of statistics, 
preceded by two paragraphs, one on the early missions, 
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and the other on the settlement of Lord Baltimore. No 
one more than the illustrious and learned churchman 
would have resented calling such a mere compilation of 
figures a “History of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States,” and no one would be more shocked 
than he by the propinquity of his restricted article to 
the prolix and shameless one to which it is annexed. 

Here we drop the subject. The “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is not a trustworthy guide for Protestants or others 
who wish to be informed about the history and teaching 
of the Catholic Church; while its constant manifestation 
of ignorance on essential points, its unconscious and un- 
conquerable arrogance—the result of centuries of as- 
sumed racial superiority; its frequently unveiled con- 
tempt of the usages, rituals and sacramental agencies 
not only of Catholicism but of Christianity, combined 
with the absence in many of its writers of any knowl- 
edge above material things and a deplorable dullness of 
vision in what pertains to the spiritual world, will always 
make of the “Encyclopedia Britannica’’ a most exas- 
perating book for Catholics of every degree. We trust 
that the editors may be wiser when they plan a new 
edition. 


T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 
—Reprinted from America, July 8, 29; August 12, 1911. 
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The Catholic Press 


\Vhat we call the press, taken to include newspapers 
and periodical literature, has been, strange to say, a rather 
slow development following the invention of printing. 
In England the first news-pamphlets appeared about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and the first literary 
periodical in the year 1680, more than two centuries after 
William Caxton had set up a printing press of his own 
at Westminster. Germany, first in the introduction of 
printing, is likewise the first that can boast of regular pub- 
lications in the form of sheets or broadsides, as they were 
called, dealing with political or religious events. These 
can be traced back to 1493, one year after the discovery 
of the Western World. 

The only thorough method by which an_ historian 
of any European country can arrive at an accurate 
and unbiased understanding of any long period of 
time, after the first type was set by Gutenberg, is 
by combining into one picture the varied information 
gleaned from pamphlets and treatises on the secular and 
religious education of the people, on science and philoso- 
phy and on the condition of agriculture, industry, trade 
and capital, and then, as far as possible, supplementing 
and completing the picture by a personal study of authen- 
tic records whether printed or in manuscript. This is 
the method adopted with such happy results by Johannes 
Janssen, who begins his “History of the German People” 
with the spread of the art of printing, by which the 
Germans may be said practically to have controlled the 
whole intellectual market of civilized Europe. 
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But such a process is necessarily slow and _ tedious. 
The historian of the nineteenth century may find all these 
materials to hand in the daily, weekly, monthly and 
quarterly issues of the press. So in like manner the 
history of the Church in the various nations of Christen- 
dom and in the missionary fields during the past genera- 
tion or two may be pieced together from a careful study 
of the Catholic press, at least wherever the Catholic press 
has been suffered to exist and to enjoy the liberty ac- 
corded the contemporary secular press. 

The press of a country is to-day a reflex of the social, 
economic, political and religious conditions prevailing 
there. In the matter of religion this statement is true 
even to the extent that where religion is under a ban or 
a war of extermination is waged against it, the religious 
press is unceremoniously and ruthlessly destroyed, as at 
this moment in Portugal. 

The name “Catholic Press” may be employed loosely 
as signifying the journalistic writings of Catholics in a 
country where Catholicity is the law of the land, and 
where it encounters no opposition from hidden or open 
foes, or it may be used for a distinctive class of publica- 
tions in which, while keeping themselves informed of 
the doings of the faithful and of matters which vitally 
concern their own religious life, Catholics systematically 
defend their faith or civil rights or the principles under- 
lying Christianity against open and avowed enemies. In 
this latter sense the Catholic press may be called militant 
or combative. 

One of the most valuable articles in the eleventh 
volume, just issued, of “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” ap- 
pears under the title of “Periodical Literature.” It is 
an exhaustive résumé of fifty-seven columns, giving the 
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story of the rise and present position of the Catholic 
press throughout the civilized world, each country being 
assigned to writers selected with an eye to their special 
qualifications for the task. The fact that these sum- 
maries were prepared by different men has prevented 
any one of them from noting general charicteristics or 
specific differences. A synthetic vicw is wanting which 
this article attempts to supply. 

A comparison of the several European countries will 
show that the Catholic press of to-day, wherever it is 
vigorous and energizing, is distinctively militant. This 
point of general resemblance will hardly escape careful 
or observant readers, and may go far toward explaining 
the absence of virility and the half-dead-and-alive char- 
acter of present newspaper work in some countries. The 
rise of distinctively Catholic journalism is in nearly every 
instance coincident either with the emancipation of Cath- 
olics from social, political and religious thraldom, or with 
the necessity Catholics were under to defend their faith 
or their natural rights from the tyranny of the state or 
the attacks of their enemies. 

About the middle of the last century the religious ques- 
tion became paramount in Belgium. The need was felt 
of a vigorous defence against irreligion and Freemasonry. 
Before that time the Catholic press had been languishing 
because for one reason or another Catholics were divided, 
and the fact that the people of Belgium were of two 
races, with different languages, customs and habits, re- 
tarded its growth. At length, in the face of grave dan- 
gers to the faith, racial dissensions were set aside, and 
new vigor was infused into Catholic journalism. The 
Catholic press of Belgium to-day is represented by such 
dailies as the Gazette de Liége, which has a larger circu- 
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lation than all the other Liége newspapers put together ; 
the Bien Public, which circulates chiefly among the clergy, 
and the Patriote, which, with its auxiliary, the National, 
has a circulation of 180,000. To-day of 86 political daily 
papers 38 are Catholic, and of the 1,200 Belgian weeklies, 
more than one-half are under Catholic control. But it 
is political opposition that makes them live and thrive. 
Before the days of emancipation the Catholic press in 
England was an impossibility, owing to the educational 
disadvantages combined with the political disabilities un- 
der which Catholics labored for centuries. Nor when a 
new era dawned was there a sufficiently large reading 
public to make newspaper or journalistic enterprises self- 
supporting. Progress of education and the Oxford 
Movement heralded a change. There was first the Dub- 
lin Review, a quarterly started by Cardinal Wiseman and 


Daniel O’Connell in 1836; then Dolman’s Magazine, a 
monthly, in 1840, and in the same year the London Tablet, 
which survives to-day. The London Untverse was 
founded in 1860. At that time the secular press was 
pouring out a flood of calumny against the Holy See, 
and Cardinal Wiseman called on the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society “to do something to answer those frightful 


’ 


calumnies.” A committee of the Society undertook to 
get out the Universe, and it was the first Catholic penny 
paper in England to meet with permanent success. 
Quite recently it celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
Catholic Times, founded by the late Right Rev. Mgr. 
James Nugent, of Liverpool, in 1867, is to-day the most 
widely circulated Catholic paper in England and a credit 
to Catholic journalism. It appeals largely to the Catholics 
of Irish descent in England, and has always championed 
the Nationalist cause. A remarkable development of the 
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Catholic press in England is the Catholic Herald of 
London, which has thirty-two other local weekly issues 
in various towns of England, Wales and Scotland. The 
Catholic daily has not yet been considered seriously. 
Across the Channel the Gazette de France, first a 
weekly, appeared in 1631, and it became a daily 
in 1792. In 1701 the Jesuits were in the field with 
the famous Journal de Trevoux, which they maintained 
successfully until legislated out of corporate existence 
nearly three-quarters of a century later. The year 1833 
saw the establishment of the greatest of Catholic papers, 
the Univers religicux, politique, scientifique et littéraire, 
with its motto: “Unity in what is certain, liberty in what 
is doubtful, charity, truth, impartiality in all.” Founded 
by the Abbé Migne, the Univers was the first really 
serious attempt at Catholic journalism in France, and it 
owes its origin to the determination on the part of the 
staunch defenders of Catholicity to counteract the in- 
fluence of two contemporaneous publications of Gallican 
tendencies. To it Louis Veuillot, the lay Tertullian of 
the nineteenth century, as he has been called, one of the 
foremost defenders of the Church as a political journalist 
in these latter days, contributed his first article in 1839. 
He became its editor in 1844. 
For years the Univers carried on a noble fight for 
liberty of instruction, and it had the honor of being sup- 
pressed by imperial decree in 1860 for being loyal to 
Rome or Ultramontane. But it came to life again in 
1867 to continue the fight for the Holy See, and to pre- 
pare the way for the Vatican Council which dealt the 
death blow to Gallicanism a few years later. At the 
present day the two representative Catholic journals of 
Paris are the Univers and La Croix. By a process not 
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unfamiliar to Americans La Croix does service for about 
one hundred papers of the same name, partiy local and 
partly general in character. Three Catholic journals in 
the North of France have a combined circulation of 
170,000, and it will be news for many that for the whole 
country there is a Catholic telegraphic Press Agency, es- 
tablished in 1905, which is to-day supplying the news 
for about one hundred Catholic newspapers. We are 
not mentioning the great variety and the bewildering 
array of reviews on philosophy, literature, history, 
science and the interesting problems of religious 
knowledge. 

The Catholic press of Germany affords, perhaps, the 
best illustration of what is meant by vigorous or militant 
Catholic journalism. Here, too, as in other countries, 
it is in its perfected form a product of the nineteenth 
century, and again is in the main a direct outcome of the 
struggle on the part of Catholics for freedom in matters 
directly concerning their faith, the education of their 
children and the untrammeled government of the Church. 
Until 1848 under the severe censorship of the Govern- 
ment the Catholic press did not prosper. However, 
despite the dominant influence of Protestantism and the 
prevailing humanitarian philosophy of the second and 
third decades of the nineteenth century, the oldest or 
the periodicals, the Tubingen Theological Quarterly, was 
founded in 1819, and is still an honor to high class period- 
ical literature. The Katholik, too, since 1821, has steadily 
adhered to its aim to offer “the necessary opposition to 
the attacks against the Church by orthodox articles on 
the doctrines of faith and morals, Church history and 
liturgy, the training of children, devotional exercises by 
the people and all that belongs to the Catholic Faith.” 
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Passing over earlier and important Catholic journals, 
it is since the era of the Kulturkampf (1875) that the 
Catholic press of Germany has steadily grown. The 
number of Catholic periodicals in Prussia alone amounted 
in 1870 to 49; in 1900 to 270, and it has steadily increased 
since. As to the present condition of the Catholic press 
in the Fatherland, 278 daily newspapers beside 314 issued 
every week or oftener, spread before their readers the 
political news with the comments thereon of their Cath- 
olic editors. An important Catholic newspaper is the 
Kolnische Volksseitung, which has three daily issues, 
with a circulation of 26,500 copies. The Germania is 
next to it in reputation, and has probably a circulation 
of about 18,000. The newspaper with the largest num- 
ber of subscribers is the Essener Volksseitung, which has 
54,500, 

We cease to wonder at the strength of the German 
Centre Party when we see the support they get from 
their own press and reflect that the total issue for one 
month of all these papers is approximately 2,500,000 
copies. Add to this the 300 Catholic periodicals strictly 
so called with their 5,000,000 subscribers, and one may 
well gasp at the marvelous religious activity displayed 
by the Catholic body in the foremost Protestant nation 
of the twentieth century. 

The story of the Catholic press in Holland is like the 
story of that press in other countries, where Catholics 
for centuries were under a ban. Under the Republic 
of Holland, from 1566 to 1795, that is, for over two 
hundred years, there was no Catholic press, for the 
simple reason that no Catholic printing establishment 
was allowed to exist. Calvinism was rampant and in- 
tolerance of the Catholic religion was the law of the 
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land. In the French period, from 1795 to 1813, Catholics 
could make little use of their partially recovered free- 
dom. Two centuries of oppression had left them 
dispirited and discouraged. With the accession of King 
William, in 1813, began the struggle for emancipation, 
which was crowned with success only at the restoration 
of the hierarchy in 1853. During this tempestuous 
period, a convert from Protestantism, Le Sage ten 
Broek, known as the “Father of the Roman Catholic 
Press” in Holland, founded, in 1818, the periodical Gods- 
dienstvricnd, which contained articles of local interest, 
recent ecclesiastical happenings, and especially moderate 
polemics against Protestant and Liberal aggressiveness. 
It was Le Sage who inspired Catholic periodical litera- 
ture with life and vigor, and united the efforts of Cath- 
olics in the cause of complete religious freedom. The 
Godsdienstvriend came to an end in 1869, after fifty-one 
years of honorable service. Out of those stormy times, 
too, sprang De Katholick, in 1841, and the daily De Tijd, 
in 1845, both of which still exist with the record of 
rendering the cause of emancipation the greatest service 
of any periodicals in Holland. Nor is Holland to-day 
a laggard in the race with its fifteen Catholic dailies, 
one of them issuing a morning and an evening edition, 
while there are thirty-one papers published in Catholic 
interests more than once a week, with seventy-six week- 
lies and some seventy monthlies. 

Owing to the penal laws, Ireland, like Holland, had 
no periodical literature in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Catholic emancipation in 1829 ushered in a 
new era. In 1834 the Catholic Penny Magazine was 
started as a weekly in Dublin. But it lasted less than 
two years. Then came Charles Gavan Duffy’s Vindi- 
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cator in 1839, the Catholic Luminary in 1840, and sev- 
eral others later, which like the last mentioned struggled 
on for two or three years and then collapsed. It may be 
hazardous to assign any single cause for the failure of 
these attempts to maintain for an extended period any 
if these journals. The famine of °47; which reduced 
a population which should have been nine millions in 
1851 to 6,500,000 in that year, the various political and 
economic causes which have further reduced the popu- 
lation to about 4,000,000, the extreme poverty of the 
people, the lack of educational facilities, with the conse- 
quent dearth of a reading public, the absorption of the 
brightest intellects in the abortive struggle for inde- 
pendence in the forties, the struggle for Home Rule, 
which has been going on since the days of Isaac Butt, 
all these, perhaps, have worked together to prevent the 
establishment of a daily or a weekly which would satisfy 
the purely religious needs and demands of the Catholic 
population of the Island. However, there are to-day 
several valuable Catholic quarterlies and monthlies, and 
in most of the towns weekly newspapers owned by 
Catholics, and ever ready to support the Catholic cause; 
in Dublin, in Cork and Belfast there are daily papers 
animated with the same spirit. Nor should one forget 
the share Irishmen had in founding and carrying on 
the Dublin Review in its palmiest days, when more than 
half the contributors were Irishmen; nor the aid given 
to Frederick Lucas, when, for lack of English support, 
he transferred the Tablet from London to Dublin, in 
1849, from which city it continued to be issued till his 
death, in 1855. 

In a thoughtful introduction to the article on 
“Periodical Literature” in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
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Dr. Charles G. Herbermann writes that “almost up to 
the time of the French Revolution, the periodicals pub- 
lished in Catholic countries were animated by the Cath- 
olic spirit and may be regarded as a part of Catholic 
literature.” The reason for this seems to be that there 
was nothing to call for the militant aggressiveness so 
characteristic of the Catholic Press of a later day, not 
only in Protestant countries, where Catholics had to 
combat for elementary civil and religious rights, but in 
some Catholic countries as well, when a revolutionary 
propaganda attempted to supplant the ages of faith by 
an age of reason or rank infidelity. 

The writer on the Catholic Press in Italy states that 
the modern newspaper had its birth in the first years 
of the sixteenth century in Venice, where the Govern- 
ment journals were at first issued for the most part in 
manuscript. In 1538 private enterprise supplanted 
municipal control, though Government surveillance con- 
tinued until the middle of the eighteenth century to give 
them an official character. Strange to say, it is in Italy 
that we first find specimens of the “yellow” journalism, 
with which recent times have made us more familiar; 
for as early as 1578 Gregory XIII issued a Bull against 
the journalists who spread the true and false scandals 
of society and the court and pandered to the scandal- 
loving public of the time. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the need of a conservative Catholic 
Press was first made manifest. This need became still 
more urgent after the Revolution of 1848. On the 
return of Pius 1X the Giornale di Roma was founded 
in the city of the Popes (1850-1865), to which was 
added an evening paper, the Osservatore Romano, which, 
when the Giornale was suspended, became the organ of 
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the Pontifical Government. During the pontificate of 
Pius JX and that of Leo XIII numerous Catholic jour- 
nals and newspapers of varying intervals of publica- 
tion sprang up in all the great centres throughout United 
Italy. The number of these increased steadily, despite 
the governmental and sectarian hostility manifested to- 
wards them. To-day in the geographical distribution 
of Catholic papers an enormous disproportion exists 
between the north and the south; but this, again, is but 
a reflex of the times and of the apathy of the people 
distracted by changes of government and by legislators 
who do not represent the country for which they legis- 
late, and are in steady opposition to the Faith which 
the vast majority of the people profess. 

Until recently the Catholic Press in Portugal made a 
fair showing, both in the cities and in the provinces. 
Rut before promulgating the Separation Law, Affonso 
Costa committed “the revolting injustice,” says a writer 
in the Dublin Review, “of suppressing the entire Cath- 
olic Press of the country.” In town or country there 
is not left a single Catholic newspaper. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century the Catholic Press be- 
came an absolute necessity; but the several so-called 
Catholic papers were unfortunately devoted almost en- 
tirely to politics and exercised little religious influence 
on the nation. Liberal newspapers were first anti- 
monarchical rather than anti-Catholic, but ere long lib- 
eralism in politics came to mean liberalism in religion 
as well. The secular press became more and more 1r- 
religious and expanded rapidly, whereas, owing doubt- 
less to political dissensions and animosities among the 
Catholics themselves, the Catholic papers received but 
little support. If the Catholic Press had limited itself 
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to religious and social questions and had laid aside the 
methods in which it identified religion with the mon- 
archy, it might have exercised some influence over those 
who had not altogether lost Christian sentiments. 

Poland, notwithstanding her dismemberment, has dis- 
played enormous activity; in fact, the great period of 
her progress began only in 1864, and continues down to 
our own day. Here, too, the political conditions of the 
countries which have annexed Poland are seen in her 
journalistic output. In Galicia (Austria) the Catholic 
Press is entirely free, while in Russia and in Germany 
it is subject to a severe censorship. Yet in Warsaw, 
Russian-Poland, in 1904, there were published 9 dailies, 
33 weeklies, 7 fortnightlies and 5 monthly periodicals. 

The first periodical appeared in Spain in 1661, but the 
Catholic Press, as we now have it did not exist until 
the attacks of the gallicizing Liberals and Voltaireans 
upon the Catholic Religion aroused Catholics to action. 
Forty-eight Catholic dailies are now published in Spain, 
which may be grouped as Integrist, Jaimist and Inde- 
pendent. The present outlook is hopeful, though the 
uncertainty enveloping the political horizon makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to say anything with certainty. 

In Switzerland the Catholic Press grew very rapidly, 
especially during the Swiss Kulturkampf of the seven- 
ties. Its present condition bears favorable comparison 
with the Catholic Press elsewhere. According to the 
census of 1910, Switzerland has about 3,700,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom 1,500,000 are Catholics. The trouble 
there seems to be that the Catholics are not supporters 
of their own press, though it is earnest and courageous, 
and, on the whole, able and efficient. The daily non- 
Catholic press of Switzerland includes 67 newspapers, 
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most of them hostile to the Church and ready to resume 
the Kulturkampf; opposed to which are 12 Catholic 
dailies, where, if the numerical proportion of Catholics 
were maintained, there would be 20 Catholic dailies, 
with three times the present circulation. 

\Ve have reserved for the last a few remarks on the 
Catholic Press in Austria, because it presents features 
strikingly analogous to the state of affairs in the United 
States. In that country, apart from other periodicals, 
there are 140 newspapers, 79 in German, 22 in Bohemian, 
16 in Polish, 3 in Ruthenian, 8 in Slovenian, 5 in Croa- 
tian and 7 in Italian. Similarly in the United States, the 
Catholic Press is represented by newspapers and periodi- 
cals in English, German, French, Polish, Bohemian, 
Italian, Slavonic, Magyar, Dutch, Croatian, Spanish and 
Indian, and of these 13 are dailies and 115 weeklies. Of 
the dailies 17 are French, 4 Polish, 2 German and 1 
Bohemian. The Catholic daily in England is still a 
dream. 

The actual condition of the Catholic Press in Austria 
is far from satisfactory. There is, first, the lack of 
funds; zealous Catholics are largely found among the 
rural population, who care little for newspapers, whereas 
in the United States the Catholic population is largely 
in the big cities, where most of the Catholics have grown 
accustomed to looking to the great daily not only for 
the current events of secular import, but for news about 
Church happenings as well. In both countries it is dif- 
ficult to enlist the cooperation of Catholic writers, who 
find ready and remunerative positions with the great 
secular press, and who are not prepared to make the 
sacrifice necessary to devote their talents to papers that 
are perpetually in a state either of actual financial em- 
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barrassment or bordering on it. In both countries 
numerous racial divisions, which are naturally destruc- 
tive of social unity, prevent Catholics from working to- 
gether for their common or individual interests. Thus 
the force which unity in the Faith gives them is shat- 
tered by the lack of a common medium of expression, 
the possession of which would render their numerical 
preponderance ten times more effective. In Austria the 
result of present conditions is embarrassment, as it is 
in the United States. What course Catholic editors in 
Austria should adopt is a question which prominent 
Catholics there are grappling with to-day, hoping for, 
rather than foreseeing, a clear way out of their diffi- 
culties. How our American editors are to improve 
the present condition of the Catholic Press in the United 
States will be one of the happy results from their de- 
liberations at the convention of the American [edera- 
tion of Catholic Societies in Columbus, Ohio, August 
22-23. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 
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(A paper read at the annual Conference of the Cath- 
olic Young Men's Society of Great Britain, held at 
Southampton, June 3-5, 1911.) 

A philosophical creed which has achieved much popu- 
larity during the last twenty years is that called Pragmat- 
ism. Its most characteristic doctrine is expressed in the 
statement that truth is simply utility for a long time and 
over a sufficiently wide area. The truth of a proposition, 
the truth of a theory means, in fact, that it works, that 
it is usable, and nothing more. Pragmatism is an un- 
sound philosophy because starting from this definition it 
is logically compelled to deny the existence of any abso- 
lute truth whatever. Still, in spite of its errors there is 


this much of validity in the contention of the Pragmatists 


that the workableness of a theory is one most important 
testimony to its truth. Consistency with enlarged ex- 
perience is one of the surest forms of verification for 
any hypothesis. And it has always been claimed by the 
defenders of Christianity and Catholicism—we may take 
them here as the same thing—that a most convincing 
evidence of its Divine character lies in the remarkable 
manner in which the ethical teaching of Christ harmonizes 
with the deepest needs and highest aspirations of human 
nature, and also if obeyed, it conducts to the maximum 
well-being of the race as a whole. After all, this is only 
what was to be expected. If human nature and human 


ied 


whe 
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society come from God, then what is in union with the 
moral law of God must in the long run be good for man- 
kind; and conversely it must be at least antecedently 
highly probable that what is really good for the human 
race is true. 

The principle receives very interesting illustration in 
the recent history of a branch of knowledge to the im- 
portance of which Catholics in this country are now be- 
coming alive—Social Science. 


THE CLAssIcAL PoLiTIcAL Economy. 


The series of distinguished writers on Political 
Economy, from Ricardo to Fawcett and Cairnes, who 
may be fairly described as the classical English Econo- 
mists, notwithstanding differences on sundry points of 
greater or less importance, were generally agreed in their 
adhesion to certain doctrines, postulates, or assumptions 
which, owing to their adoption by these writers, got em- 
bedded in the economic literature and science of the cen- 
tury in such a manner that it came to be deemed the 


most extravagant heresy to question or dispute those 
tenets. Yet a reflective student innocent of economic 
literature, who thirty years ago approached the considera- 
tion of these topics with nothing to guide him save 
Catholic instinct and the general principles of Christian 
Ethics, could not help feeling hesitation and misgivings 
in regard to several of the conclusions—or premises, he 


was not sure which—of these talented and persuasive 
writers. These doctrines were accepted, sometimes ex- 
plicitly, sometimes implicitly, as either self-evident ax- 
ioms or demonstrated inferences, and they possessed such 
a weight of economic authority behind them that although 
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they seemed hard to reconcile with some ethical or reli- 
gious convictions, it was difficult at the time to indicate 
the precise nature of the error involved. There is, how- 
ever, an iron logic in time; and the last forty years have 
already exposed with similar vividness many erroneous 
teachings of these economists, and simultaneously sup- 
plied striking confirmation of the economic soundness of 
Catholic ethical precepts. In the short space at our dis- 
posal we must confine ourselves to the discussion of 
only one or two of the most celebrated articles of the 
orthodox economist’s creed. 


The Classical English Economists of the last century 
defined political economy as the science of the laws of 
the production, exchange, distribution, and consumption 
of wealth; though there was little attempt by any of 


them at adequate treatment of the last section of this 
subject. Political economy was generally conceived by 
these writers as an abstract or hypothetical science de- 
duced from a small number of principles. These were 
assumed to be true as general tendencies in the opera- 
tions of external nature and the conduct of mankind in 
regard to wealth. Man, it was asserted, may from the 
standpoint of economics be looked on as a money-mak- 
ing and a bartering animal. He invariably seeks his 
own interest; he always buys in the cheapest and sells 
in the dearest market. The returns to industry do not 
continue to increase proportionally with the increase of 
labor. Population tends to multiply more rapidly than 
the means of subsistence. From these maxims and a 
few other propositions put forward as descriptions of 
obvious facts, a collection of abstract general statements 
in regard to the production and exchange of wealth 
was deduced. Some of these writers occasionally 
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pointed out that as these preliminary assumptions were 
not strictly realized in fact, the conclusions should always. 
be understood as subject to correction on account of 
the interference of other agencies. But as a rule these 
warnings were soon forgotten by the writers themselves, 
and the general disposition amongst them was to treat 
their theoretical conclusions as approximately represent- 


ing the real economic phenomena of the world around 
us, and to deduce from them very practical maxims and 
recommendations for the direction of governmental ac- 
tion and public opinion in regard to politico-economic 
problems. It is in these practical conclusions that the 
contrast with ethics especially arises. The Catholic 
student, as such, is not committed to the defence of 
any particular view as to the scope, character, or method 
of the science of Political Economy. He may advocate 
the deductive method with Mill, the inductive method 
with Cliffe Leslie, or the combined method with Henry 
Sidgwick; or he may be enthusiastic for sociological 
monographs with Le Play, for the historical method 
with Roscher, or for a purely National Economy with 
Frederick List. But when the economist proceeds from 
the exposition of economic generalizations as abstract 
hypothetical propositions to the deduction of political 
maxims and the advocacy of concrete positive measures 
designed to influence the actual methods of production, 
distribution, exchange, and consumption of wealth in the 
world around us, his doctrine passes outside the sphere 
of theoretic speculation and becomes the subject of 
ethical or theological criticism. He is now bound to 
show that it is in harmony, or, at all events, not in con- 
flict, with the teaching of religion. 
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MALTHUSIAN THEORY OF POPULATION. 


One such doctrine which occupied a prominent place 
in the writings of the English Classical Economists is 
that known as the Malthusian theory of population. In 
1798 Malthus published his celebrated “Essay on Popu- 
lation.” It is a compound of history, speculation and 
prophecy. Its main features lie in the statement that 
population tends to increase in a geometric ratio, whilst 
the means of subsistence only increase in a less rapid 
arithmetical ratio. Growth of population, he taught, 
was restrained by two kinds of agencies, positive checks, 
such as war and famine, and preventive checks, such as 
abstinence from marriage and prudential restraint. His 
general conclusion was that population tends to excessive 
pressure on the soil and food supply. 

Malthus’ teaching was accepted almost as a new gos- 
pel by practically the entire school of tne English Classi- 
cal Economists. In particular, John Stuart Mill, the 
ablest and most persuasive of them, devoted much space 
in his “Principles of Political Economy” to the exposi- 
tion of Malthus’ theory and to its application to the ex- 
planation and solution of many of the most urgent social 
problems. According to him, one of the most universal 
causes of poverty and misery in the world at the time 
was over-population, and the greatest peril to general 
economic well-being in the future lay in the tendency to 
the rapid multiplication and the excessive pressure of the 
human species on the soil. To this was mainly due the 
prevalence of poverty and low wages in the United 
Kingdom, and also in many other countries. On the 
other hand, the condition of the peasantry in France 
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and some other Continental nations, where population 
increases very slowly, was described by Mill and other 
economists as approximating to the economic ideal. Mill 
himself looked on France as worthy of special envy in 
this respect because “the rate of increase of the I'rench 
population is the slowest in Europe.” That was about 
the middle of last century. But the Classical Economists 
did not confine themselves to the speculative tracing of 
abstract economic laws in a hypothetical society com- 
posed of \alter Bagehot’s “economic men.” They set 
themselves to advocate very practical measures to carry 
out their theoretical conclusions in the country in which 
they lived. Mill in particular again and again through- 
out his treatise—the most influential since the great work 
of Adam Smith—pleads for a propaganda among the 
laboring classes to create a public opinion in favor of 
checking the increase of population; and one of the fre- 
quent complaints there against the Catholic Church is 
that its influence has been unwisely used “to promote 
sarly marriages in order to avoid sin.” Though amongst 
the economists Mill was the most vehement advocate of 
this doctrine, the school as a whole, from Ricardo to 
Fawcett, accepted the Malthusian theory. 


DOCTRINE OF MALTHUS TESTED. 


However, before the close of the nineteenth century 
the teaching of Catholic ethics on this subject began to 
receive vindication even in the writings of the most dis- 
tinguished economists. It began to be gradually recog- 
nized that Malthus had erred in ascribing to over-popu- 
lation in the England of his day the misery and want 
mainly due to abnormal conditions of industry and un- 
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wise legislation. Before the end of the century England 
had trebled its population, yet the wealth per head, the 
rate of wages, and the general conditions of the working 
classes had very much improved. On the other hand, 
in Ireland, though the population was rapidly reduced by 
emigration, the conditions of the people were not ma- 
terially bettered till the real cause of the evil, the ruin- 
ous system of the land tenure, began to be ameliorated ; 
and now for several decades past the economists most 
conversant with the economic conditions of Ireland 
recognize that each further reduction of the population 
of that country, so far from being an advantage, is a 
most serious economic drain on the wealth-producing 
power of the nation. But of all countries the subsequent 
history of France—the people so often held up for ad- 
miration and imitation in this respect by Mill and the 
rest of the school—the history of France has strikingly 
vindicated Catholic teaching. The increase in the birth- 
rate in that country grew steadily smaller, and from the 
time of Mill until to-day, when, were it not for the im- 
migration of foreigners, the actual population would be 
shrinking from year to year. And what does that mean ? 
It means, as the French economists of to-day mournfully 
recognize, that the French nation is dying, and that 
unless a profound change takes place, the Irench race 
will disappear and their rich and fertile land will pass 
to another people. In 1870, before the Franco-German 
war, the populations of the two countries were about the 
same—37,000,000. To-day France has about 39,000,000 
of people, whilst Germany has risen to 65,000,000. As 
the present annual birth-rate in France is under 800,000, 
whilst in Germany it is about 2,000,000, it is evident that 
in a very few years Germany will possess more than 
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double the population of France. Professor Rambaud 
thus states the situation in a most significant manner: 


“Whereas the annual supply of conscript new recruits to 
the French army at present is 200,000, that of Germany is 
450,000; and whilst the birth-rate of last year will fur- 
nish in 1930 not more than 200,000 French recruits, that of 
Germany will supply over 500,000" (“Cours d'Economie 
Politique,” vol. ii, p. 51; Paris, 1911). It is the law 
of history since the beginning of the world that those 
nations which increase and multiply will possess the 
lands of those which do not. But even here in [england 
as eminent an economic authority as Professor Marshal, 
as far back as 1879, urged against Mill's practical de- 
ductions from the Malthusian theory that if these should 
be put into practice in England and other civilized coun- 
tries, the necessary consequence would be to hand over 
the future of the world to the Chinese and those races 
which declined to accept the injunctions of Malthusian- 
ism (“Economics of Industry,” p. 31). Its actual influ- 
ence already in France and in America he deemed, even 
from the economic standpoint, a source of great dan- 
ger. Catholic doctrine teaches reasonable prudence in 
regard to marriage, but it has ever declined to substitute 
even the most confident maxims of Economic Science 
for the guidance of the moral law of God; and the 
course of history vindicates its action. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


Let us pass to another feature in the theory of the 
Classical Economists—their acquiescence in the univer- 
sal dominion of the great principle of self-interest, and 
their singular belief that, provided selfishness be enlight- 
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ened, it is essentially a benevolent economic force, which 
must ultimately always make for the public good. On 
this fundamental assumption was based their entire 
creed as to the general beneficence of free competition, 
of unrestricted liberty of contract, whether in the price 
of goods, the remuneration of labor, the rent of land, 
or the rate of interest. In fact, their great maxim, 
“Laissez faire’—‘‘Leave things alone’—which for them 
summed up the Law and the Prophets of political wis- 
dom, was an immediate inference from this assumption. 
Let the State avoid meddling. It is the business of 
Government to protect against fraud and physical vio- 
lence and to enforce all contracts freely entered into; 
but beyond this it should abstain from interference be- 
tween man and man. The doctrine possessed much 
plausibility at the time, and some truth. It fitted in 
with the current system of political philosophy, inherited 
from Rousseau—indeed, from Locke. In that theory 
it was held that the authority of the Government is the 
outcome of a free contract of the individuals composing 
the State, and that each of these individuals gave up 
the minimum of his liberty compatible with the working 
of the State. Further, it was assumed if each is per- 
mitted freely to pursue his own interests and to bargain 
freely, the common good will be most secured. 

Neither this theory of the origin of civil power, nor its 
account of the legitimate functions of government, was 
likely to recommend itself to the student of the ethical 
philosophy adopted by the Catholic Church. According 
to that philosophy, the authority of the State is from 
God, though the form of government and the distribu- 
tion of power may be determined by the people. The 
end and the purpose of the State is the temporal well- 
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being of the nation as a whole, and the means are to 
be adapted to that end. Amongst its primary functions 
is the protection of the weak and the securing of justice 
to all. The assumption that the unrestrained pursuit 
of his own interests by each individual will always result 
in the maximum general good appeared, to say the least, 
very doubtful; whilst the doctrine that the business of 
government was merely to police a ring in which each 
individual, guided by enlightened selfishness, might freely 
struggle to secure the maximum share of the total prod- 
uce did not seem in harmony with the Church’s con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man. 


SELF-INTEREST AND UNRESTRAINED COMPETITION IN 
WAGES. 


However ill adapted to modern industrial and social 
conditions may have become many of the regulations of 
Medieval guilds and paternal forms of government with 
rule of custom and status which prevailed in the Middle 
Ages, their total abolition and the substitution in their 
place of a régime of free competition and unlimited 
liberty of contract had the most disastrous effect on the 
condition of the laboring classes. Free competition 
where the competitors were not equal really meant the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak. On the one side 
were a multitude of unorganized laborers for whom the 
choice was to starve or to work for what remuneration 
they could get and under whatever conditions were of- 
fered to them; on the other side was a small number 
of capitalists whose inducement was maximum profit. 
‘or the one class the motive was the compulsion of the 
necessities of life; for the other the desire of luxuries. 
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The result might have been foreseen. The hours of 
labor were extremely long, the wages often extremely 
low, the conditions of work unsanitary and inhuman, 
and women and children were employed in tasks for 
which they were utterly unfit. Even employers who 
were anxious to exercise justice and humanity towards 
those working for them were themselves helpless under 
the system of unrestrained competition. Whilst the 
riches of the nation were increasing by leaps and bounds 
during the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, the 
conditions of the workers, who contributed so much to 
this creation of national wealth, reached the lowest level 
of misery and degradation. 

Yet the Classical Economy of the day could hold out 
little hope of betterment. The economic laws deduced 
from the principles of Malthus and Ricardo were repre- 
sented as inflexible forces which could neither be sus- 
pended, evaded nor diverted from their course. Human 
labor was like calico or pig-iron, a “commodity,” and 


its price, like that of other commodities, was inexorably 
determined by the law of demand and supply. Any 
attempt to interfere, by legislation or public sentiment, 
with these immutable agencies could only result, it was 
maintained, in more evil than good. So Laissez faire, 


“leave the production, exchange, distribution and con- 
sumption of wealth alone,” was held to be the golden 
rule of the new economic gospel. 

But in the true philosophy liberty is only a means, the 
happiness, the well-being of the community is the end. 
Moreover, what is in appearance freedom may often be 
very far from it in reality. Fortunately the public at 
large did not continue submissively to acquiesce in the 
conclusions of the economists, and though at first the 
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advocates of ameliorative legislation always felt bound 
to put forward some excuse or pretext for State inter- 
ference which professed to leave the sacred doctrines 
of free contract and free competition untouched, the long 
series of Factory Acts determining the condition of 
labor gradually extended their range and increased in 
force until, by the end of the century, they admittedly 
constituted one of the most valuable economic chapters 
in the British Statute Book, as well as the most admirable 
embodiment of the principles of equity. Yet they in- 
volve most serious curtailment of the formerly sacro- 
sant liberty of contract. Concurrently with this process 
of increasing legal restriction the laborers themselves 
combined into Trades Unions analogous to the medieval 
guilds whose raison d’étre is to check individualism and 
limit competition among their own members. A primary 
object of such unions has always been to develop among 
their members a form of class loyalty or esprit de corps 
through which private sacrifices shall be cheerfully made 
for the good of the body, whilst the stronger and more 
skilful will give up something in order that the weaker 
brethren may benefit. This feature of the Trades Union 
is sometimes made a ground of complaint against the 
system. I confess, for my part, that I could never feel 
the force of the objection. The professed aim of the 
Union understood beforehand by all who enter it, is 
the general good of the body. But the benefit and pro- 
tection of the weak inevitably exacts generosity from 
the strong. The fostering of public spirit and self- 
sacrifice even in this form is assuredly not blame- 
worthy. The objectionable features of Unionism lie in 
the encouragement of class selfishness and insensibility 
to the just claims of those outside the organization rather 
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than in the demand for self-denial on the part of the 
ablest: of its own members. 


SELF-INTEREST IN COMMERCE. 


When we turn from the question of the remuneration 
of labor to the price of goods in the writings of the 
Classical Economists we find much the same unques- 
tioning faith in the beneficence of the law of supply and 
demand under free competition, and a similar regard 
for the inviolableness of free contract. 

It was by Fawcett, if I remember aright, that man 
was defined as “bartering animal.” The pursuit of 
wealth is his strongest and most enduring passion. By 
a fundamental law of his nature he is always led to buy 
in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest market. And 
it was even implied that he thereby does most to im- 
prove the well-being of his country. As each knows 
best what he wants, all should be left to their own in- 
telligence unhindered and unhelped in their bargaining. 
The maxim “caveat emptor’—‘let the purchaser be- 
ware’—was to be universalized as much as _ possible. 
However, here again, as time went on, the moral sense 
of the nation and actual experience of human nature 
became too strong for the ratiocinations of the econo- 
mists; and the Legislature has sanctioned a number of 
trade enactments, many of drastic character, with the 
object of preventing adulteration and false representa- 
tion in regard to the nature and quantity of goods and 
their method of production—all in conflict with the 
principle that it should be left entirely to buyer and 
seller to protect themselves. 
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FREE COMPETITION IN RENTS. 


Again, when we turn to the other great topic of the 
economic treatises, the rent of land, we find a similar 
change. In the Laissez faire theory, the rent of land, 
like every other contract, was to be determined by the 
force of competition and the free bargaining of land- 
lord and tenant. The notion of any justum pretium 
other than that emerging from what Adam Smith called 
the higgling of the market, here, as elsewhere, was 
viewed as a medieval superstition belonging to an age 
that had passed away for ever. Mill, to his credit, rose 
altogether above his general theory here in his eloquent 
advocacy of a sweeping reform in the system of land 
tenure of Ireland, practically on the very lines on which 
it was carried out half a century later after a fierce 
agrarian war. Still, to the eulogising of the competitive 
system by the economists was most probably largely 
due the long delay in this remedial legislation. And, in 
fact, the great Irish Land Act passed by the Imperial 
Parliament in 1881 was the most authoritative and com- 
plete condemnation of the Laisses faire creed during the 
whole century. Indeed, the opponents of the Bill in 
Parliament urged not unfairly that the measure meant 
the banishment of the science of Political Economy, as 
previously understood, to the planet Saturn. 

By that act the fixing of rents by free competitive 
contract was abolished for the entire agricultural land 
of Ireland—valued at from one hundred to two hundred 
million pounds—and instead, Land Courts and Land 
Judges were appointed by the State to decide what were 
fair rents. 

We, see, therefore, that the dogmas of the liberal 
economists, which possessed such a sway over men’s 
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minds during the first half of the last century, have had 
their authority gradually diminished, whilst the vital 
ethical aspects of social problems have come to be more 
and more clearly realized. Indeed, for a time Protestant 
individualism had so saturated general literature that in- 
-istence on ethical claims in the treatment of economic 
questions was liable, in the middle of last century, to be 
-tigmatized as sentimentality or foolish enthusiasm. By 
nere reiteration the maxims of the economists had come 
io appear self-evidently true ; and even the Catholic reader 
whose habits of thought were inevitably affected by his 
daily intellectual food found himself at times gliding 
into a mental attitude on social problems which when 
analyzed was, to say the least, not in close sympathy 
vith the genuine spirit of Christian ethics. Measures, 
ike the Old Age Pensions or the Employers Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1900 and 1906, 
which most of us can now without any very violent 
cffort recognize as based on principles of natural equity, 
would probably have seemed to some of us startlingly 
‘evolutionary, if not Socialistic, as late as the seventies. 
Fortunately, however, we Catholics possess a surer 
guide in social justice than even the growing wisdom 
f the British Legislature—the guardianship of the 
laith of the Church by the Holy Spirit exercised 
hrough the teaching of the Sovereign Pontiff. Accord- 
ngly we cannot do better than close our treatment of 
this subject with the great illuminating illustration of 
Catholic ethical principles and the method of their ap- 
plication to economic problems exhibited in the grand 
authoritative pronouncement of Leo XIII on the most 
fundamental and far-reaching of all sociological ques- 
tions—that of the just remuneration of labor. 
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LEO XIII ON UNRESTRAINED COMPETITION AND THE LIVING 
WAGE 


These are his carefully weighed words:—‘*We now 
approach a subject of great and urgent importance, and 
one in respect of which, if extremes are to be avoided, 
right notions are absolutely necessary. Wages, as we are 
told, are regulated by free consent, and therefore the em- 
ployer, when he pays what was agreed upon, has done 
his part and seemingly is not called upon to do anything 
beyond. The only way, it is said, in which injustice 
might occur would be if the master refused to pay the 
whole of the wages, or if the workman should not com- 
plete the work undertaken ; in such cases the State should 
intervene, to see that each obtains his due—but not under 
any other circumstances. 


“This mode of reasoning is, to a fair-minded man, by 


no means convincing, for there are important consid- 
erations which it leaves out of account altogether. To 
labor is to exert oneself for the sake of procuring what 
is necessary for the purposes of life, and chief of all 
for self-preservation. Jn the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat thy bread. Hence a man’s labor bears two 
notes or characters. First of all, it is personal, inasmuch 
as the exertion of individual strength belongs to the indi- 
vidual who puts it forth, employing such strength to 
procure that personal advantage on account of which it 
was bestowed. Secondly, man’s labor is necessary, for 
without the result of labor a man cannot live; and self- 
preservation is a law of nature, which it is wrong to 
disobey. Now, were we to consider labor so far as it 
is personal merely, doubtless it would be within the 
workman’s right to accept any rate of wages whatever; 
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ior in the same way as he is free to work or not, so he 
is free to accept a small remuneration, or even none at 
all. But this is a mere abstract supposition; the labor 
of the working man is not only his personal attribute, 
hut it is mecessary; and this makes all the difference. 
The preservation of life is the bounden duty of one and 
all, and to be wanting therein is a crime. It follows that 
each one has a right to procure what is required in order 
to live; and the poor man can procure it in no other 
way than through work and wages. 

“Let it then be taken for granted that workman and 
employer should, as a rule, make free agreements, and in 
particular should agree freely as to wages; nevertheless, 
there underlies a dictate of natural justice more imper- 
ious and ancient than any bargain between man and man, 
namely, that remuneration ought to be sufficient to sup- 
port a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner. If through 
necessity or fear of a worse evil the workman accept 
harder conditions because an employer or contractor will 
afford him no better, he is made the victim of force and 
injustice” (“The Condition of the Working Classes.” 
Catholic Truth edit., pp. 34-35). 

Such is the judicial sentence of the Sovereign Pontiff 
m the most fundamental assumption of the Classical 
School of Nineteenth Century Economics. Its bold and 
lofty vindication of the principles of natural justice 
would have astonished even John Stuart Mill himself ! 
It is but another evidence that the Catholic Church re- 
mains ever the truest friend and the ablest and most 
uncompromising defender of the just rights of the poor. 


Rev. MicHaEt MAHeR, S.J. 





Catholicism at Home and 


Abroad. 


[Address delivered by his Grace, Archbishop Bourne 
of Westminster, at the opening of the second annual 
Congress at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, August 4, 1911.] 


Although a National Congress is held primarily for 
the purpose of taking counsel and combining effort in the 
interests of the country wherein the Congress is held, 
still, wherever Catholics are gathered together, it can 
never be out of place to make reference to matters which 
are of interest to the Church as a whole. It is to two 
such matters that I shall invite your attention during 
part of this, the opening address of our second Catholic 
National Congress. 


I.—THE POSITION OF THE POPE. 


It was the duty of the Bishops some months ago, in 
asking prayers for the Sovereign Pontiff on the occasion 
of his name-day, to call attention in brief and measured 
words to the position, intolerable in the eyes of all 
Catholics, which has been created for the Head of the 
Catholic Church. Our attitude on this point is so often 
misunderstood and misrepresented that it is fitting that 
a fuller statement should be made of what we really 
think and feel on this subject, so that men may see that 
we are neither hankering after a particular condition of 
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things which has passed away, nor in any sense hostile 
to the fulfilment of the legitimate aspirations of the many 
races that now go to make up the modern Italian nation. 

There are, I think, few Catholics of education who 
are not attracted towards Italy. If they have never 
visited it, their thoughts yearn for the sight of the things 
of which they have so often read. Once visited, these 
same things exercise a fascination which calls for a 
repetition of the pleasure already enjoyed. True it is 
that the centre of attraction is in the fact that Italy is 
the home of the Papacy; but Italian history, Italian art, 
Italian scenery appeal to most of us with an attractive- 
ness not possessed in the same degree by other lands. 
We cannot then be indifferent to the aspirations first 
conceived many centuries ago, then sung by poets and 
proclaimed by statesmen as the years went on, and cul- 
minating in the last century in an irresistible desire for the 
unifying of the Italian peoples. It could not have been 
otherwise. As means of communication became greater, 
and the interchange of races more frequent and more 
easy, the barriers of constantly recurring frontiers grew 
burdensome and intolerable. And underneath there rose 
up a natural and vehement desire that the Italian pen- 
insula might take in the midst of the great European 
nations a place worthy of its history, of its resources, 
and of the glorious achievements of its past. The House 
of Savoy received, or took itself, the leadership in this 
uniting of many scattered sovereignties. 


NECESSITY OF CIVIL INDEPENDENCE, 


But in the very heart of Italy there was one Sov- 
ereignty, older than all the rest; differing from them in 
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the fact that it was the growth and the condition of a 
spiritual supremacy ; unlike them too because, while they 
were merely local, it was the seat of a power claiming in 
things spiritual an international sway. It was clear to 
all who cared to think, that such a sovereignty must ever 
stand apart and could not be absorbed into one kingdom 
at the mere whim of any monarch, or in deference to a 
desire, however strong, for the unity of many peoples. 
l.et me repeat to-day what I said at Brighton nearly five 
years ago: 

“It is of sovereign importance to Catholics all over the 
world that the Supreme Pastor of the Church should be 
absolutely independent in the exercise of the authority 
divinely entrusted to him. To this end he must not be 
the subject of any temporal ruler, lest the temporal in- 
terests of that ruler should be made to interfere with his 
spiritual authority, and thus lessen his influence and in- 
dependence in dealing with the world-wide religious 
interests which are committed to him. This Pontifical 
Independence, as it is termed, is essential to the free, 
full, and unfettered exercise of the authority of the 
Sovereign Pontificate. Whenever it is lessened or im- 
paired, the Catholic World protests, and rightly com- 
plains that an essential right of the Church is being 
violated. For a thousand years it was felt that this 
l’ontifical Independence could not exist without a Tem- 
poral Sovereignty, and the Temporal Power was con- 
ceived as a necessary correlative of Spiritual Inde- 
pendence. . 

The necessity of Civil Independence for the due exer- 
cise of the spiritual authority of the Holy See has been 
admitted over and over again, not only by Catholic, but 
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by Protestant statesmen of the highest eminence.* You 
may find some of these testimonies in Mgr. Prior’s book, 
“Is the Pope Independent?” By the act of the House 
of Savoy in 1870 the Temporal Power, which was the 
only existing safeguard of the independence of the Holy 
See, was absolutely destroyed, and to this day, after 
forty-one years have passed, the Catholics of the whole 
world remain with the conviction that the Supreme Head 
of the Church is, at the best, only the guest, and has not 
always been the honored guest, of the House of Savoy. 
He is indeed a Sovereign, recognized as such by every 
civilized Power, though the French Government has 
lately tried to defend itself by calling that fact in ques- 
tion, but a Sovereign who has no territory that he can 
truly claim as his own inalienable right, for in the Law 
of Guarantees any word denoting ownership has been 
most carefully excluded. As Mer. Prior points out 
“The Pope is the tenant-at-will of the kingdom of Italy.” 


THE LAW OF GUARANTEES. 


I have mentioned the Law of Guarantees, and I may 
recall what I said about this Law in the address to which 
I have already made allusion: 

“The order of things which had guaranteed the in- 
dependence of the Holy See for many centuries was 
swept away. What was offered in its place? The so- 


* His Grace advances only what may be called the moral argu- 
ment for the Temporal Power, as it was beside his purpose to 
enter into all the phases of the Roman question. There is no 
thought of setting aside the historical argument based on the 
original donation of the States of the Church by Pepin and con- 
firmed by Charlemagne.—[Ep, CatHotic M:np.] 
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called Law of Guarantees. I need not discuss the pro- 
visions of that Law. Were it all that its framers and 
admirers contend that it is, did it satisfy every wish and 
desire of the Holy See, still it would be utterly worth- 
less and valueless in the eyes of Catholics as the safe- 
guard of that which they hold most sacred, on account 
of the radical and fundamental flaw in the ground upon 
which it rests. It is the creation of that most unstable 
thing, a fluctuating Parliamentary majority. The power 
that made it can unmake it to-morrow, and this is all that 
is offered to the Holy See and to the Catholics of 
Christendom in place of the Temporal Power, which was 
the safeguard of the Pontifical Independence amid all the 
changes which have transformed the face of Europe. 
Can we wonder, therefore, that Pius IX and Leo XIII 
and Pius X have never ceased to declare that the present 
position of the Papacy is unsatisfactory and abnormal, 
and most detrimental to the sacred cause of which it is 
the highest embodiment?” : 

Our complaint and our protest against the situation 
thus created for the Head of the Catholic Church by the 
unification of the kingdom of Italy are based, then, on 
the following grounds: 

1. Civil independence is of absolute necessity for the 
free and untrammeled exercise of the Supreme Pontifi- 
cate. The Supreme Head of the Universal Church can- 
not consistently with the dignity of his office, or the 
exercise of the powers of which he is the depository, be 
the subject of any Government, but mt st not only possess 
but freely exercise sovereign rights. 

2. This Civil Independence was guaranteed until 1870 
by the existence of the Temporal Power. 
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3. The Temporal Power has been destroyed by the 
King and Parliament of Italy. 

4. The guarantees of the civil independence substituted 
by the Italian Government are absolutely illusory, for 
they were created and might at any moment be destroyed 
by a chance majority in the Italian Parliament. And 
these very guarantees have been constantly and openly 
violated for many years past. Although they profess.to 
recognize and vindicate the sovereignty of the Holy 
Father, offences against his honor and person are allowed 
to pass unnoticed and unpunished, which, were they 
committed against the King of Italy, would bring down 

heavy punishment upon the offender. 

' 5. It is the duty of the Italian Government to find and 
to give to the Supreme Pontificate such guarantees of 


civil independence as will adequately replace the Tem- 
poral Power which it so ruthlessly and callously de- 
stroyed by force of arms in 1870. 

6. So far the Italian Government has made no effort 
at all to meet the legitimate claims of Catholics in this 
matter. A great wrong therefore remains without 
redress. 


THE WAY TO A SETTLEMENT. 


And let it not be said that the problem of conciliating 
the civil independence of the Papacy with the unity of the 
newly formed kingdom of Italy presents a problem so 
difficult as to be practically incapable of solution. It is 
not indeed for us to determine what is the exact measure 
of independent sovereignty which is needed to give to 
the Holy See the free exercise of all its spiritual rights. 
As the Duke of Norfolk well stated in 1901: “Tt is not 
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for us to say what arrangement with the Italian Govern- 
ment would be satisfactory to the Pope. That is a ques- 
tion which he alone can determine. We know that the 
interests of the Church are safe in the hands of the 
Pope.” 

On the side of the Holy See the conditions are not 
likely to be too onerous. There is no desire on the part 
of the Papacy for temporal dominion as such, there is no 
lust of territory, no desire to play a part as one of the 
leading powers of the earth in the competition for in- 
creased worldly possessions. “My kingdom is not of 
this world” is a thought ever present to those who are 
concerned solely about spiritual things. So long as those 
spiritual things are duly and really and incontestably safe- 
guarded, the extent of the civil independence which 
guarantees them is a matter of very small account. 

On the other hand the presence within the Kingdom of 
Italy itself of an independent Republic at San Marino; 
the existence of the sovereign principality of Monaco in 
the Republic of France; the free State of Andorra sur- 
rounded on every side by the jurisdiction of other states ; 
the flourishing Kingdom of Belgium dependent for its 
neutrality and autonomy, not on its own strength of de- 
fence, but purely on the guarantee provided by the public 
conscience of many European Governments; all these ex- 
isting facts show how easily with a little good will the 
Civil Independence of the Holy See might be adequately 
secured without detracting in any way from the essential 
unity of the Kingdom of Italy. The task is not beyond 
the powers of a loyal and upright statesmanship, and its | 
successful accomplishment, while of supreme importance 
to the Catholic Church and to the members of the Church 
throughout the world, is of hardly smaller importance 
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for the well-being and stability of the Kingdom of United 
Italy itself. It is idle for those who have the prosperity 
of Italy at heart to ignore the presence therein of many 
dangerous subversive elements who, if they hate the 
Papacy and strive to injure it, are scarcely less hostile to 
the House of Savoy and to the very idea of Monarchy. 
If these revolutionary elements succeed in obtaining even 
a temporary mastery, the Kingdom of Italy will be in 
danger greater far than any which can ever menace the 
Papacy. Is it not, then, the extreme of foolishness to 
leave unsettled this “Roman” question, thereby alienating 
and paralyzing the Conservative forces of the country, 
without whose aid United Italy can never hope for a 
stable and solidly progressive prosperity? It is not only 
as Catholics, but as lovers and admirers of so much that 
is noble and glorious in the history of the Italian people, 
that we most earnestly desire a speedy and completely 
satisfactory settlement of this difficult, but most cer- 
tainly soluble, problem. And as the commemorative 
events in Rome during this present year have again called 
public attention to the critical and menacing nature of 
the actual situation, it would not have been right to allow 
this Congress to pass without affirming once more the 
strong convictions which Catholics hold on this subject. 


I].—THE CHURCH IN PORTUGAL. 


The second matter of universal interest, which we can- 
not leave unnoticed, is the condition of the Catholic 
Church in Portugal. As is only too frequently the case, 
when the Revolution broke out in Portugal, too many of 
our English newspapers, seizing the opportunity of 
speaking in terms of criticism of the Catholic Church, 
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allowed themselves to be misled by the specious lies in- 
dustriously propagated by the revolutionaries. It was 
only gradually that the truth was made known, but now 
the Portuguese Revolution of 1910 will remain branded 
in history with the stigma of callous heartless persecu- 
tion of the most helpless and most innocent of the in- 
habitants of that unhappy country. You have doubtless 
read the accounts given by some of the victims of this 
ruthless treatment; perhaps, as I have done, you have 
heard the sad recital from their own lips. Those who 
were giving their lives to the service of the poor and 
sick, or devoting themselves to the education of the 
young; those, again, who had retired from the world to 
pass their days in contemplation and expiation, were 
thrust from their homes, despoiled of all their belong- 
ings, and in many cases subjected to loathsome and in- 
human conditions of imprisonment, or driven into 
penniless exile. If they had been Armenians or Albanians 
the English press would have uttered keener notes of 
protest; but as they are only Catholic priests and nuns, 
any great indignation has apparently been regarded as 
unnecessary. 
THE SEPARATION DECREE. 


After this first outbreak of malignant anti-religious 
iury, the Provisional Government of Portugal proceeded 
to what is euphemistically called the Separation of 
Church and State. Our Holy Father, the Pope, and the 
shops of Portugal have already duly characterized this 
iniquitous enactment. It is a decree of absolute spolia- 
uon which deprives the Church “of all the property, real 
or personal, that belongs to her, no matter how good her 
title; and, moreover, deprives her of the faculty of ac- 
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quiring anything for the future.” The Hierarchy is ab- 
solutely set aside, and the control of Divine worship en- 
trusted to associations of laymen. Practically all public 
manifestations of Divine worship are forbidden, and the 
education of the clergy is surrounded by conditions which 
defeat and neutralize its purpose. These various enact- 
ments have for us more than the sorrowful interest 
aroused wherever the Church is persecuted, for in Lisbon 
we have the old and venerated English College, founded 
as far back as 1628, and containing some fifty English 
students for the priesthood, who desire to emulate here- 
after the glorious work accomplished by their predeces- 
sors on the English mission during the space of nearly 
300 years. Then in Lisbon there are also a Priory of 
Irish Dominican Fathers and a Convent of Irish Domini- 
can Sisters. All these establishments have merited the 
confidence and encouragement of successive Portuguese 
Governments, but their continued existence has been 
menaced by the infamous enactments to which allusion 
has already been made. We look to his Majesty’s Min- 
isters in Lisbon and to the Foreign Office at home—and 
I trust we may look with entire confidence—to see that 
the rights of British subjects be duly protected, what- 
ever their religious creed may be, and that these venerable 
English or Irish Institutions be safeguarded against all 
danger of hostile interference. And I hope, moreover, 
that the British Government will make it clear to the 
present rulers of Portugal that they cannot expect a 
continuance of the friendly and sympathetic feeling which 
for so many centuries England has manifested towards 
their nation, until they free themselves from the foolish, 
unjust, and degrading taint which has marked their con- 
duct ever since they arrogated power to themselves. 
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You, at any rate, ladies and gentlemen, members of this 
English Catholic Congress, will desire to associate your- 
selves in the fullest manner with the words of protest 
already spoken by the Holy See, and to offer your grati- 
tude to the Holy Father for having with such apostolic 
firmness and courage given utterance to the sentiments 
of the whole Catholic Church. 


[1].—cATHOLIC EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

We may now pass to the consideration of another 
matter of interest nearer home. I have called attention 
on more than one occasion to the increasing burdens 
placed upon us in our efforts to provide for the elemen- 
tary and secondary education of our Catholic boys and 
girls. To anyone approaching this subject with fair and 
unbiased mind it would seem but natural that every pos- 
sible effort should be made to unite in one common effort 
all the educational energies and forces of the country. 
This presumably ought to be the very reason why a 
Minister of Education exists, to co-ordinate the efforts 
of all those who are prepared to devote themselves to 
the work of education. And yet, so far as it is possible 
to judge from the acts of the members of the Board of 
Education, this is a purpose entirely alien to their inten- 
tions. There are in England at the present time two 
great schools of thought in matters of education. There 
are those who maintain that a boy or girl may be suc- 
cessfully prepared for life without any teaching of 
definite religion. At most they will admit that children 
ought to receive some vague notion of morality, with 
such general notions of God and their duty to Him as 
they conceive to be admitted by all who call themselves 
Christians. They regard secular and religious teaching 
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as entirely separate, and maintain that the one should 
be kept completely apart from the other. A child is to 
be trained as a citizen and fitted solely for the duties 
of this life. In so far as he is a scholar in school, he 
must in no sense be regarded as a member of any definite 
religious communion or organization. 

The other great school is of those who deny the pos- 
sibility of thus separating the secular and religious 
training of a child; who regard education as the fitting 
of the child, not only for this life, but for the life here- 
after; and who maintain that there can be no real train- 
ing of the mind unless it be based on clear and definite 
religious teaching. Those who are the adherents of this 
second school have shown themselves certainly no whit 
less earnest than their opponents in their devotion to the 
promotion of education. Intellectually they are at least 
their equals, while in self-devotion and in self-sacrifice 
they may fairly claim a very marked superiority. 

But what has been the attitude of the Board of Edu- 
cation in their dealings with these two schools of 
educational thought? One of continued favoritism to 
those who are indifferent to definite religious teaching, 
and of marked hostility to those who regard such definite 
teaching as of supreme and paramount importance. 

This favoritism has been at work since 1870 in the 
case of elementary schools, and has begun to exercise 
its baneful influence on secondary education now that 
this latter has been brought within the purview of the 
Board of Education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
In the case of the elementary schools those who are 
indifferent about religious teaching of a definite char- 
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acter have everything provided for them; sites, school 
buildings, and all expenses of maintenance. On the 
other hand, until the Act of 1902, a very great part of 
the burden of maintenance was left to the charge of 
those who desired definite religious teaching in their 
schools, while to this day the whole expense of sites and 
buildings falls to their unaided cost. The administrative 
acts of the Board of Education are continually adding 
to the expense of new sites and buildings. Such ex- 
pense may be borne more or less reluctantly by the 
Council schools, because they have power to draw un- 
ceasingly from the funds taken from the pockets of 
the whole community. In the case of the non-provided, 
voluntary and denominational schools the burden is be- 
coming almost insupportable, especially in the large 
centres of population where sites are sometimes unattain- 
able even at prohibitive prices, so that it is fast becoming 
impossible to provide elementary education with definite 
religious teaching in a manner proportionate to the 
growth of population. Thus slowly but irresistibly the 
administrative pressure of the Board is bringing about 
an extension of provided schools to the exclusion of 
those which are desired by parents who attach im- 
portance to the religious training of their children. And 
unless in the near future the Legislature can be brought 
to see that every educational effort should be encouraged, 
whether it be conjoined with or kept separate from a 
religious tendency, and grants made to the non-provided 
schools which shall bear due relation to the expenditure 
which they have incurred in providing sites and build- 
ings for the purposes of secular education, it must be- 
come impossible to erect new schools of this type. No 
claim has been made, or is ever likely to be made, for the 
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public remuneration of definite religious teaching, but in 
all fairness those who provide elementary education in 
accordance with the just demands of the parents of large 
sections of the population, are entitled to a large share 
of support from public funds in consideration of the 
buildings which they have dedicated to the provision of 
the education of this type. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS REGULATIONS. 

In the case of secondary and normal schools our 
grounds of complaint are of even graver character. The 
conditions for the enjoyment of public support in such 
schools to which we take most serious objection are em- 
bodied in Article 23 of the Regulations of Secondary 
Schools, and although you may be already acquainted 
with them, it is well to quote them in full. 

23. The instrument under which the School is 
governed (whether in the form of a Trust Deed, 
Scheme, Charter, Act of Parliament, Statutes, 
Regulations, or Minutes) : 

(a) Must not require any members of the teach- 
ing staff to belong, or not to belong, to any par- 
ticular denomination ; 

(b) Must not require a majority of the Govern- 
ing Body (whether in virtue of their tenure of any 
other office or otherwise) to belong, or not to belong, 
to any particular denomination ; 

(c) Must not provide for the appointment of a 
majority of the Governing Body by any person or 
persons who, or by any body the majority of whom, 
are required (whether in virtue of their tenure of 
any other office or otherwise) to belong, or not to 
belong, to any particular religious denomination. 





HOME AND ABROAD. 





_AN IEMPOSSIBLE POSITION. 


| always consider it my duty to endeavor to ascertain 
whether regulations, however obnoxious they may be at 
first sight and in their obvious sense, may not admit of 
an interpretation compatible with the essential require- 
ments of a Catholic school. On this account I have ap- 
proached Mr. Runciman, both personally and through 
other persons, in order to see whether it would still be 
possible to set on foot a Catholic Secondary School ac- 
ceptable to Catholic parents—1. ¢., under Catholic man- 
agement, and with Catholic teachers in all cases where 
they are necessary on Catholic principles—and at the 
same time act in compliance with Article 23, and so 
-ecure the Government grant. I am obliged to confess 
that all my endeavors have failed, and I am forced to 
the conclusion that Article 23 has rendered impossible 
the existence of any Catholic secondary school unless it 
can be financed independently of aid from public sources. 
If I am mistaken, I trust that Mr. Runciman will cor- 
rect me. I have honestly endeavored to ascertain the 
truth and to arrive at a “modus vivendi’’ on this point, 
and I am obliged to conclude that the large sums of 
money now voted for the purpose of secondary educa- 
tion have, for the future, been rendered by the Board 
of Education absolutely useless as far as the Catholic 
community is concerned. The favoritism shown to un- 
denominational teaching in the case of elementary schools 
has been increased and intensified in these new regula- 
tions affecting secondary schools. Once more do I plead 
for fair play, and no favor, where education is con- 
cerned. And we will have it. Recognize and do not at- 
tempt to ignore the religious differences which render 
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impossible any absolute uniformity in education in 
England. These differences, while they make uni- 
formity a foolish quest, in no way prevent the heartiest 
and most loyal co-operation in promoting the educational 
progress of the country. And it should be the constant 
aim of the Minister of Education to promote that co- 
operation, and not to give to one party in the country a 
position of unrivaled privilege, while conceding to the 
other no more than the scantiest toleration. In your 
name and in that of the whole Catholic body in England, 
I renew our emphatic protest against the existing financial 
Regulations for Secondary Schools. 





The Early Church and 


Communism’® 


The Acts of the Apostles when intelligently examined, 
vive no countenance to the interpretation of them in the 
sense that Communism was the general and the practically 
enforced teaching of the Apostles. Such community of 
voods as existed was evidently optional and limited in 
area, though almsgiving for the needy was universally 
expected. 

There are, however, some isolated passages from early 
fathers, which are much exploited by communists, with 
vreat show of conclusiveness in the eyes of those who 
see no further than the words specially garbled for a 
purpose. From out the stump orator’s stock-in-trade we 
may select the following as among his most plausible 
specimens. Those two independent documents, the 
Didache and the Epistle of Barnabas, have almost iden 
tically the words: “You shall hold all things in common 
with your brethren and shall not call things your own; 
for being sharers in a common immortality, how much 
more should you be sharers in things perishable.” 
(Didache 4, Ep. Barnab, 19.) Clement of Rome is often 
added to the above two witnesses, more or less contem- 
porary; but the words culled are really from the pseudo- 
Clementines of a later date and are not made authoritative 
by the fact that they were inserted in Gratian’s Decretals 
(cap. 2, Dilectissimis, p. ii., causa xii., queest. i), which 

From The American Catholic Quarterly Review, July, 1911. 
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was not a critically formed collection. The doctrine there 
found is that per iniquitatem (Clem. Recog., Lib, x., n. 5. 
Cf. Hom., xv., 7.) individuals took out of the common 
possessions certain portions and called them their own. 
What is lacking in authority to this document is sup- 
posed to be supplied by similar declarations on the part 
of St. Ambrose, who certainly is rhetorical and hyper- 
bolical in some of his phrases. In his sermon on Naboth’s 
vineyard he speaks of the earth as made for all men, 
who are all born naked into the world; thus nature pro- 
duces no children rich by their nativity; she is the equai 
mother of every one. Here is a truth, but it is isolated 
by communists from other truths which St. Ambrose 
recognized in other places concerning right of property 
and wrongness of theft. One passage, however, he has 
which opposes the doctrine of recent theologians, who 
say that when the rich man neglects a clear obligation 
to give alms he sins, but against charity, not against 
justice; for the money withheld by him has never been 
made the property of the destitute claimant, and so has 
not been stolen from him, and does not come afterwards 
under the law of restitution. The Bishop of Milan, on 
the contrary, writes: “It is not out of your own belong- 
ings that you relieve the indigent; you restore to him 
what was his. What was given in common for the use 
of all you wrongfully turn to your own exclusive use.” 
(Quod commune est in omnium usum datum, tu solus 
usurpas.) Here we do better to leave alone usurpas, 
since it has not in Latin a necessarily bad sense; but we 
must examine more minutely the kindred word usus. 
Moralists distinguish ownership of a property from the 
use of it; the two are separable and are often separated 
in practice. Aristotle, who attacked the communism of 
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lato—which was put forth explicitly for a limited class 
of citizens, and these the highest in position—argues that 
ownership in private is needful, but that its evil is to be 
counteracted by a generous allowance of the use for 
the benefit of those who are in want. The like doctrine 
may be gathered from St. Paul, when he instructed St. 
Timothy to preach so much of communism in actual use 
of private property as to tell the rich to be free in com- 
municating (koinontkoi) from their abundant means relief 
to the destitute (I. Tim. vi., 18). The Apostle never 
shows himself much versed in Greek literature, but he 
might have read—or might not, for Christ was sufficient 
Master—the fifth chapter in Book II. of Aristotle’s 
Politics, where we find: “Plainly it is desirable that the 
tenure of property shall be private; yet the practical use 
of it should be for the common benefit.” There should 
be no extravagant possession (pleonexia) and no destitu- 
tion. St. Thomas holds a similar doctrine; both writers 
have been accused of great reserve in their defense of 
private property and have made no case out for the million- 
aire such as the gigantic enterprises of modern commerce 
render possible without what we deem fraud—though 
fraud is often present. St. Thomas condemns all 
avarice in quest of the wrongful pleonexia (24% 23 Q, 
118, A. 1), and in another place, while he upholds a 
reasonable possession of riches on condition that the use 
of them be with due charity to the poor: “As to their 
use man ought not to regard external goods as simply his 
own, but he should be easily moved to employ them for 
the common good.” (Q. 66, A. 2.) And in reply to the 
first objection raised on the point he says: “Community 
of goods is referable to the law of nature, not because 
this law enjoins the common possession of everything 
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to the exclusion of priyate property, but because the 
division of property is something supervening upon na- 
ture and belongs to the positive law of human institu- 
tion.” The like is taught also in 1% 24¢ Q, 94, A. 5, 
ad. 3. It is not needful here to suppose that St. Thomas 
means by the law of nature anything wider than human 
nature; positive facts always enter into the determination. 
(Lugo, De Justit. et Jur., Disp. VI., Sec. 1.) 

Let us now return to St. Ambrose and consider how he, 
a busy magistrate, suddenly transferred in ripe age, at 
the call of the popular voice, from the secular adminis- 
tration to be a Bishop in an important centre during 
critical times, had not the leisure, as St. Thomas had, 
to study the analysis of property into the elements of 
ownership and use. If the analysis had been presented 
to him, he might have worded his doctrine with more 
precision. But, furthermore, an analysis other than the 
one approved in our recognized text books of moral 
theology is worth notice and is more consonant with the 
words of St. Ambrose. By at least an implied consent 
of the community for the common good, certain in- 
dividuals appropriate certain things out of the common 
stock. Now suppose the appropriation to be not abso- 
lute, but limited by future claims of charity. Then so 
much property belongs to A till in a future emergency 
a portion of it will pass to B as his by right of necessity. 
This theory, as far as we known, has to-day no declared 
supporters among our theologians; but some way for it 
has been prepared by certain words of St. Thomas when 
he refers the division of property among individuals not 
simply to nature, but to a foundation only in nature upon 
which men build up forms of agreement by quasi con- 
tract. Evidently it is possible for us, in the absence of 
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actually formulated terms, to vary our conception of the 
contract about which St. Thomas speaks. 

He says, 1% 24 Q, 94, A. 5, ad. 3: Aliquid dicttur 
secundo mode esse de jure nature, quia natura non in- 
ducit contrarium, et hoc modo communis omnium 
possessio dicitur esse de jure naturali; quia scilicet divisio 
possessionum per hominum rationem ad utilitatem hu- 
mane vite introducta est—or, as he says elsewhere, 
secundum. humanum condictum (2% 24 Q. 66, A. 2, 
ad.1). And in his reply, ad. 3, he deals precisely with the 
words of St. Ambrose “As to what St. Ambrose says, 
namely: Let no one call his own what is common; he is 
speaking of property in regard to use.” This distinction of 
use from ownership was the first and best account which 
we have here rendered of what the Milanese Doctor has 
written ; the second account we have offered only as a spec- 
ulation, not as the solution to be adopted (1). We may 
compare the case indirectly with what is taught about the 
Immaculate Conception. Some are not content to hold 
simply that Mary, after being generally included in the 
sentence, was specially taken away from the effect of 
the decree that on Adam’s sin a taint should follow for 
all descendants of the offending progenitor; they main- 
tain that she was exempted not only from the actual in- 


(1) We should remember that moral distinctions have not 
mathematical rigor. St, Gregory I takes the view of St. Am- 
brose: “Cunctis terra communis est, et alimenta omnibus commu- 
niter profert. Cum quaelibet necessaria indigentibus ministramus, 
sua illis reddimus non nostra largimus, justitie debitum potius 
solvemus quam misericordie opere implemus.” (Lib. Reg. Past. 
Part III, 21.) A man in extreme hunger, if no other means is 
available, may without theft take food even against the wrongful 
unwillingness of the possessor, who therefore does not give it. 
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cidence of the penalty, but even from the actual sentence 
itself, so that her redemption through Christ’s merits 
took place in the form: “This decree from the first shall 
not include the Mother of God, because her Son pre- 
vents it.” The partial likeness here to the appropriations 
out of the common stock of goods lies only in the matter 
of agreements being more or less radical. The less 
radical says that ownership is absolute, but limited in 
use by demands of charity; the more radical asserts 
that when those demands arise the charitable contribution 
is simply and ipso facto the property of the needy person 
by the implied terms of the original division, secundum 
humanum condictum. This is ideal construction, not 
acttial transaction in the past history of society. The 
second supposition would best befit the words of St. 
Ambrose: Non de tuo largiris pauperi, sed de suo reddis. 

Keeping to his conception, St. Ambrose uses the phrase 
again in his Explanation of Psalm cxviii., n. 22, on which 
he thus comments: “God wished the earth to be the com- 
mon property of all men and to bring forth its fruits 
for all, but avarice has made a distribution of right to 
property.” Undoubtedly avarice has so offended beyond 
what we may style the equitable distribution: no one can 
defend the whole existent facts of the distribution, and 
Aristotle and St. Thomas seem to offer no explicit justi- 
fication for any fortune that is enormous (pleonesxia). 
Commerce was then a comparatively small affair. We 
may be sure, at any rate, that St. Ambrose, with all his 
practical knowledge of the world and by acquiescence 
with its well-accredited usage among the aristocracy of 
which he was a member, allowed for a legitimate posses- 
sion of riches by a whole class of men. It was in ac- 
ceptance of such a situation that he wrote in this style: 
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“The sentence of condemnation by heaven is out, not 
against those who simply hold riches, but against those 
who do not know how to employ them.” (In Luc. Lib. 
v., n. 69.) (2). 

It would be too long to examine difficulties adduced 
from the Greek Fathers, St. Basil (Migne tom. 31, col. 
276 sqq., col. 309 sqq.) and St. Chrysostom (tom. 62, 
col. 564 sqq.), (3) but we may here add to the citations 
from St. Ambrose a proverb which St. Jerome has in 
some way made his own, and which is often cited: “That 
common saying seems very true: The rich man is either 
a thief (iniquus) or the heir of a thief.” (Ep. 120, c. 1.) 
This is found in a comment on the text, “Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of iniquity;” and the 
proverb has just that quantity of truth in it which suffices 
for a proverb, but not for a rigorously accurate utterance. 
St. Jerome, who denounced women, does not wholly 
villify the sex; it was even made a charge against him 
that he did so cultivate the friendship of some female 
devotees who are now known as saints; and similarly 
his general denunciation of the rich left him quite recon- 
ciled to the rich who made good use of their riches. In 
due season he can and does speak of legitimate wealth. 


(2) Similar difficulties to the above occur in what St. Ambrose 
has written, De Officiis Ministrorum, Lib, I, q. 28, n. 132, where 
he repeats the phrase, “Natura jus commune generavit, usurpatio 
fecit jus privatum.” 


(3) We have no proof that St. Basil himself is responsible for 
the words of Rufinus, his translator, who was accustomed to take 
liberties with the text: “Terra communiter omnibus hominibus 
data est; proprium nemo dicat; quod e communi plus quam 


sufficeret sumptum est, violenter, obtentum est.” (Tom. 31, col. 
1,752.) 
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It would be as absurd to tie him down to a single proverb 
as it would be to measure St. Augustine by his character - 
istically exuberant utterance which is not simply his 
own: “Search out what things are really necessary and 
you will see how few they are; superfluities beyond your 
necessity are the necessities of other people. To possess 
superfluities is to possess what belongs to others.” (In 
Psal. cxlvii., 12. Migne tom. 37, col. 1922.) 
Furthermore, while insisting upon alms-deeds the early 
writers were very careful not to encourage idle vagrants, 
who should simply on the score of having nothing put 
in a claim for a share of the common possession. The 
Fathers upheld the obligation to found a claim to the 
means of subsistence by the title of work. St. Paul 
had led the way in the well-known utterance, which may 
be and has been too hardly pressed: “He that will not 
work, neither let him eat.” (2 Thess. iii., 10.) At the 
same time effort was made to find work for the unem- 
ployed—employment even for clerics, provided it was 
suitable to their special calling. Their office might be 
humble, but not degrading. In the so-called second 
Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians (n. 8) the 
general law is: “Give work to those able to labor, but 
for those unable make charitable provision.” (4) And 
against ministers of the Gospel in particular, that they 
might not make a distracting traffic of their employment, 
it was enacted that foreign trade should be forbidden 
to them, while an itinerant prophet could not impose 
himself on a congregation for more than two or three 
days. Many sources of money earning were shut out 
from the Christians because of their connection in some 


(4) So also in the Didache, n. 12. 
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way or other with the recognition of idolatrous practices. 
Hence Tertullian had as best he could on his own 
rigorous principles to reply to the charge that Christians 
were infructuosi in negotiis—a race of non-productives. 
(Apol. n. 42.) 

A fuller proof that all private property was not con- 
demned lies in the very obvious facts that the Church 
tolerated and even welcomed to its bosom the legitimately 
well-to-do classes, as is shown in the converts received. 
Various writers have sufficiently gathered the evidences 
that while early Christians were mainly the poor, they 
always had some rich in their body, and these increased 
in number as the religion spread. It would have been 
against the universality of Christ’s mission had he ex- 
cluded from His Church any rank whose position was 
not intrinsically wrong in itself. Christ proved Himself 
willing to receive among His disciples centurions in the 
specially difficult position of the army; He made use of 
the resources of such men as Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea, who held prominent positions. The Acts of 
the Apostles and their epistles show that the Church en- 
joyed the assistance of certain rich or well-stationed meu 
and women. If we leave as doubtful the rank of Pope 
St. Clement we find two of the Flavii to be Christians, 
Titus Clemens and his wife Domitilla. The lady Pom- 
ponia Grecina was probably a convert. The gens An- 
noea, the Pomponii and the Acilii had Christian members 
in their families. That the Christians were of all ranks 
is explicitly asserted not only by Tertullian (omnis dig- 
nitatis, Ad. Nat. i., 1) and Origen, but also by the Roman 
Governor Pliny in his letter to Trajan (multi omnis 
ordinis). It is quite a strong point in the exhortations 
of the times that Christians possessed of wealth should 
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use it in the spirit of their religion and not consort with 
the pagans of their own rank in the pursuit of excessive 
pleasures—that “they shall not hold intercourse with 
heathens on the plea that such a life was sweetest to their 
taste.” (Hermas Sim. viii., 9.) The oft-quoted treatise 
by Clement of Alexandria on the Salvation of the Rich 
has special regard to such Christians. From the time 
mentioned by the Acts (xiii., 1.) when “Manahen, who 
had been brought up with Herod the tetrarch” was a 
Christian and by St. Paul in his reference to the Chris- 
tians “of Czsar’s household” (Philip. iv., 22) up to the 
age of Diocletian, who made the many Christians at his 
court a special object of persecution, imitating therein 
what Valerian had done before him, there had been, with 
interruptions, a constant increase of the faithful who 
held positions round the royal person. The above in- 
stances are a few items out of many which have been 
extracted to show that a poor station was not the only 
one compatible with Christian doctrine and that the main 
commandment on the point was that embodied in the 
words of Psalm 1xi., 11: “If you are in affluence fix not 
your heart on riches.” That such is the fact is gathered 
not from the inconclusive references to a few isolated 
sentences, but by the normal attitude of the Church to 
the existence of riches among her members. The con- 
dition as such was never condemned, and therefore com- 
munist theories on the subject will not stand examination. 
They belong to the category of clap-trap very manifestly, 
while, on the other hand, it is equally manifest that many 
of the facts of our age in the relation of rich to poor 
are strongly reprobated by the Gospel. But we shall 
never mend matters and make the interrelations of men 
satisfactory by mechanically devised schemes for the 
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equal distribution of goods. Even a pagan philosopher 
saw the fact which early Christianity viewed in a still 
higher light of the Beatitudes. He appealed only to 
natural reason. “It is in the strength of the hold on the 
subjective side of law and institutions that Aristotle 
reaches some of his greatest conclusions. He can an- 
swer Plato’s communism with a rejoinder that it is a 
cleansing of the heart and not of the garments that the 
world requires. Communistic institutions will not create 
unselfishness, but a mind trained to unselfishness by edu- 
cation will treat even private property in the spirit of 
communism.” (5) It was the agreement of Aristotle 
with St. Thomas to recommend private tenure with use 
for the community—possession for the individual with 
benefit for all. The exact proportion between property 
to be possessed individually and property to be possessed 
communally the Church does not pretend to determine; 
it will vary with the changes of social organization. 
Stonyhurst, England. Joun Ricxkasy, S.J. 


(5) “The Political Thought .of Plato and Aristotle,” by E. 
Barker, M.A., p. 324. 
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Scotland in Penal Days’ 


My thoughts are not your thoughts, nor your ways My 
ways, saith the Lord.—(ls. iv, 8.) 


The dealings of God with man are ever mysterious. 
Indeed, they can hardly fail to be mysterious, and even 
incomprehensible, precisely because they are so different 
to our ways. But though His dealings are mysterious, 
we are ever able to recognize that they are consistent, 
and for this very reason they are perhaps all the harder 
to understand, as being in this so unlike our ways. “As 
the heavens are exalted above the earth,” God declares 
in Holy Scripture, “so are My thoughts above your 
thoughts.” We cannot fail to recognize this truth at 
every turn of our lives, and it does not require much 
research to find it written on well-nigh every page of 
the world’s history. The Gospel teaching, indeed, should 
have prepared us for this strange and wonderful work- 
ing of God’s providence in our regard, and at the least 
we should long ago have recognized the futility of try- 
ing to fathom the reasons of the Almighty wisdom for 
its action on ourselves in particular, and on the great 
world in general. Frankly, again and again in regard 
to ourselves we have humbly to bow our heads before 
the Almighty God and confess that His “thoughts are 
not ‘our’ thoughts,” nor “His ways our ways.” 


*A sermon preached by the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, 
O.S.B., on the occasion of the Bishop Hay Centenary cele- 
bration, held at Fort Augustus, Scotland, September 12-14, 
1911. 
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In the New Testament this truth appears many times 
under the form of what we may call a “divine paradox.” 
“The first shall be last,” for example, or “he that loveth 
his life shall lose it and he that hateth kis life in this 
world, keepeth it unto life eternal”; or, again, “Unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, itself re- 
maineth alone. But if it die it bringeth forth much 
fruit” (John xii, 24-25). All of which sayings of Our 
Lord tend to enforce the same lesson, namely, that the 
higher and the fuller life comes only through pain and 
death: true glory only through sacrifice and humiliation. 
At such philosophy, of course, 


THE WORLD ONLY LAUGHS 


and scoffs. Why not? For it is incapable of grasping 
the deep meaning of the Divine law of suffering and 
sacrifice. Such things are opposed to the fundamental 
principles of its creed. “All for self,” is its motto. Hu- 
mility, so much insisted upon in the Gospel teaching, is 
the very negation of the worship of the individual, and 
the determination to mount to place and power at all 
costs, and even by the sacrifice of others, is the negation 
of the Christian spirit. To the follower of Christ, in the 
words of St. Paul, “the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stronger than man” (I 
Cor. i, 25) ; and the whole history of Christianity is thus 
a story of a struggle and of a victory. The world is 
ever trying to get the better of God; God is ever conquer- 
ing and subduing the world. And what is so remarkable 
in the history of the Church is that when the world would 
seem to be conquering it is precisely then that it fails, 
and that when God would seem to be overcome, it is even 
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then that He is preparing for His triumph; whilst the 
very instruments and means adopted by the world to se- 
cure the victory are what ultimately turn towards its 
confusion. This brief reflection is suggested to-day by 
the interesting festival we are met to celebrate. We are 
met here to recall the great deeds and the saintly life of 
the Venerable Bishop Hay, who passed to the reward 
of his many labors a hundred years ago. He occupies a 
great place in the Church. His figure is indeed the first 
to come forth from the gloom which had enshrouded 
the Catholic Church in Scotland for more than two cen- 
turies, and he was destined to be the herald of better 
days for the poor persecuted Scotch Catholics. His 
strong will determined that the penal enactments under 
which they had suffered too long must cease, and to 
secure this he exerted all the strength of his powerful 
personality. His efforts were crowned with success. 


FREEDOM CAME AT LAST, 


and with freedom to serve God according to conscience, 
came that wonderful revival of the Church in Scotland, 
which the decades since Bishop Hay’s death have wit- 
nessed, and evidence of which we see round about us 
to-day. Another will speak of the venerated and illus- 
trious Bishop and of the wonderful work he accom- 
plished. To-day I am to concern myself with briefly 
recalling the memories of those days of sorrow, repres- 
sion, persecution, and even of despair, blank and with- 
out hope, which were the lot of the suffering few faith- 
ful Scotchmen, who, strong in the Faith of Christ, re- 
fused, at the bidding of the heretical majority of their 
countrymen, to abandon the faith of their fathers or to 
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bow their knees to Baal. If the story of their sufferings 
is sad, it has its consolations and encouragement. It 
makes us indeed rejoice that we belong not only to the 
ancient faith of the Scotch people, but to that Faith 
which has produced examples of heroic courage unsur- 
passed in the history of any religious persecution, which 
has given us instances of patient endurance without rec- 
ord and of social proscription gallantly borne in defence 
of religious principle, which cannot fail to stir the hearts 
of the most callous with admiration and respect. My 
story, alas! is one of destruction and well-nigh of defeat. 
I shall have to speak of constant and bitter persecution, 
of a seemingly hopeless struggle to maintain Catholic 
ideals, under circumstances the most adverse; of an al- 
most superhuman effort to keep the lamp of Faith alight 
amidst the furious blasts and attacks of those hardly less 
determined to quench the flame at all hazards; and of a 
constancy and heroism which nothing but the strength 
of the great God of Heaven could sustain. 


LET US GO BACK TO 1560. 


In that year the great and glorious Church of Scotland 
was legally overthrown. I should be taken far away 
from my special subject were I to speak of what had 
been, or of the causes which had led up to that catas- 
trophe. Perhaps it was the riches of the Church’s en- 
dowments which attracted the covetous eyes of adven- 
turers towards it; for in proportion to the resources of 
the country the Church of Scotland was one of the rich- 
est in Europe. There were signs, too, as previously in 
England, of a slackening of spiritual interests, and of 
the presence of worldly ideals even in the sanctuary of 
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God. The evil of commendatory superiors for houses 
of religion, from which by their overthrow more than 
twenty years before the English monasteries had been 
saved, was most universal; and to those who could read 
the signs of the times the writing was upon the, wall. 
Even the most out-and-out defender of the old régime 
admits this and tells us in the words of a contemporary 
that the salt had lost its savor and some remedy was 
imperative. Even the strictest of the religious Orders 
are said to have admitted the spirit of the world some- 
what too freely into their cloisters. These are but indi- 
cations; after all, this land was apparently no worse 
than the rest of Europe, and what was needed was that 
which, alas, came too late to save the glorious Church 
of Scotland—the great reforming Council of Trent. 
Then, too, as we examine the production of the early 
printing press in this country, we must admit that the 
ecclesiastical authority of the time apparently did not do 
much to encourage the issue of doctrinal or devotional 
books. With the exception of the well-known “Cate- 
chism” of Archbishop Hamilton—‘“the twapenny faith,” 
as it was called—only some five or six tracts of no great 
importance represent the religious output. 


BEFORE THE CRASH CAME, 


Again, there appears to have been in Scotland fewer 
religious disputations at this period than we should 
have expected from men who had read the signs of the 
times and had prepared themselves to fight strenuously 
for their faith. And there can be no doubt that the 
personality of John Knox was a great asset upon the 
side of the “Reformation.” “The Devil,” as Charles 
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Kingsley once said, “never sends fools on his errands,” 
and the unbridled fanaticism of the Scotch “Reformer” 
somehow carried away multitudes, who never stopped to 
think of the truth of his invectives or the logic of his 
religious platitudes. Whatever be, under God, the rea- 
son for the overthrow of the Church of Scotland, the fact 
remains that in 1560 it was legally suppressed; the old 
Faith of a thousand years was proscribed and the people 
were commanded by the legal authorities to accept the 
religious novelties of Calvinistic origin. From that date 
the hierarchy does not appear to have exercised any 
practical jurisdiction. What became of the clergy it is 
now impossible to say. The proclamation of King James 
VI twelve years later—in 1572—<leclares that the per- 
secuting laws are necessary “to protect the professors 
of the Evangel (the Gospellers) from the furious rage 
and lawless cruelty” of the “bloody and treasonable 
papists,” executors of “the decrees of the devilish and 
terrible Council of Trent,” and commissions were issued 
to seek out all “conjurers and massemongers.” In the 
face of the rigid enforcement of the laws of proscrip- 
tion some of the clergy conformed, some fled abroad, 
and, of course, some remained at their posts. Some of 
the bishops, too, lapsed. In 1571 one John Hamilton, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, was hanged upon a gibbet 
from the walls of Stirling Castle, dressed in full pon- 
tificals; and one Bishop Chisholm, of Dunblane, sur- 
vived till 1630, when he died, the last of the old Cath- 
olic hierarchy. In point of fact, however, the bishops 
had long before that ceased to direct the surviving clergy 
of Scotland. The proscription of the old Faith in 1560 
seems to have completely paralyzed the authorities, and 
for the next fifteen years or more it would appear that 
little or nothing was done to stem 
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THE FLOOD OF HERETICAL TEACHING 


or to repair the ruin caused by the overthrow of the old 
religion. Here and there, no doubt, there were devoted 
priests who defied the forces arrayed against the old 
religion and who valiantly protected their flocks against 
the raging wolves of heresy. Two centuries later, for 
instance, the reason of the Catholicity of Braemar dis- 
trict was accounted for because the priest had remained 
faithful to death at his post. No doubt he was but one 
instance of many men equally true to their duty, but of 
these nothing is known to us in these later days; the 
records of all such are to be found only in the Book of 
Life. For the most part the fierce hatred and intolerance 
of the sectaries which sprang up immediately the Holy 
Mass was put down made the practices of Catholic life, 
especially in the south, practically impossible. Even 
Queen Mary, it is said, could hardly get the Sacred 
Sacrifice offered in her own chapel; and with such de- 
termination and thoroughness were the missals and litur- 
gical books destroyed throughout the country out of 
hatred and contempt for the Holy Mass, that I believe 
I am right in saying that the Arbuthnott Missal remains 
at this day as almost a unique literary curiosity of pre- 
Reformation Scotch liturgy. For a time, owing to the 
want of instructors, some outwardly conformed so far 
as to take the Sacrament, holding it to be but bread and 
wine, as a condition of peace. Still the Catholics of 
Scotland long remained numerous and powerful. In 
1592, for example, Cecil wrote that “all the northern 
parts . . . were either wholly or for the great part 
Catholic.” But the Faith was the object of bitter and 
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relentless attack; it was looked upon as a religious duty 
to extinguish the Mass everywhere and to compel Cath- 
olics to embrace “the purity of the Presbyterian faith.” 
From 1580 the country -was taken possession of by the 
missionaries, and for twenty years they worked without 
cessation up and down the land to save the faith from 
extinction. 
THE LABORERS WERE FEW 


and the vineyard extensive. It was possible to do little 
more than afford encouragement to those who remained 
faithful, than here and there to reconcile some who had. 
fallen away, than at long intervals to administer the 
Sacraments by stealth to the scattered flocks. At the 
end of the sixteenth century, in their extreme sufferings, 
the Scotch Catholics sent a piteous petition for help to 
Rome. Bishop William Chisholm, the last Catholic 
Bishop of Dunblane, who on his expulsion by the here- 
tics had become Bishop of Vaison in France, and John 
Leslie, Bishop of Ross, then residing in Rome, jointly 
represented to Clement VIII the deplorable state of re- 
ligion in Scotland. They declared that in their opinion 
Scotch Catholicity would most certainly perish altogether 
out of the land unless some means were quickly found 
to arrest the rapid defection which was everywhere ap- 
parent. This appeal was not made in vain; and on 5th 
December, 1600, there was begun, “as a nursery for na- 
tive missionary priests,” the Scotch College in Rome, to 
which historic institution the religion of this country has 
ever since been so much indebted. The pyrrhic victory 
at Glenlivet of the Catholic lairds under the Earl of 
Huntly over Argyle brought down on them the vengeance 
of the King. All the Catholic houses which were pointed 
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out by the Kirk ministers as having been “polluted” by 
the Mass were soon mere smoking ruins. In the year 
1617 the Jesuit missionary, Father William Leslie, came 
to work in this vast field. He subsequently described the 
state of the country in a letter to his general: “How 
neglected this vineyard was,” he writes; “how long un- 
attended! Very few openly professed the Faith; the 
Sacraments were rarely used, devotion seemed extinct, 
Christian virtues forgotten; in fact, scarcely a trace of 
religion was anywhere apparent.” Up to that time 
(1617) there had been, it appears, two Jesuits in the 
Highlands and two in the Lowlands. During the winter 
months these Fathers were sheltered in the houses of 


THE CATHOLIC LAIRDS, 


like the Earl of Errol and the Marquis of Huntly—the 
head of the house of Gordon—and in the long days of 
summer they wandered forth over mountains and through 
glens and by the borders of the lonely lochs, seeking for 
Catholic families which still kept the Faith in spite of 
persecution. At first, the English Bishop Chalcedon had 
jurisdiction also over Scotland—a jurisdiction which it 
was impossible he could exercise, and which was recog- 
nized on his death, in 1624, as futile. The first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, although a period of per- 
sistent persecution, saw a great Catholic revival. The 
Pope appealed to the Religious Orders, and in particular 
to the Franciscans and Benedictines, to send laborers to 
Scotland. By 1627 there were eight Scotch Benedictines 
from Ratisbon at work, mostly in the Highlands, and 
six Franciscans from Ireland, whilst the Jesuit laboring 
at Aberdeen had gathered round him what he described 
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as “a tolerably large mission.” In the year 1628 a Scot- 
tish Benedictine voices the feeling of the Catholics at 
the desolation of the country. Lingering amongst the 
ruins of the glorious Abbey of Aberbrothock, he bewails 
“the deplorable state of the defaced and staggering 
steeples, the battered walls, broken-down pillars, and the 
floor all overgrown with grass and defiled with filth. 
And this,” he adds, “hath been once a most royal, brave 
and gorgeous church.” “O God, the house of our sanc- 
tification and glorie, where our fathers did praise and 
worship Thee, is made desert and burnt, and all our 
things worthy to be wished are turned to ruins.” He de- 
scribes, too, his feelings on visiting St. Giles’ and “look- 
ing at bare walls and pillars all clad with dust sweepings 
and cobwebs instead of painting and tapestrie,’ and in 
place of the praying multitudes, “beholding the restless 


resorting of people treating of their worldly affairs, some 
writing and making obligations, contracts and discharges.” 


PURITANISM 


was from the first very pronounced and intolerant; but 
in spite of every effort at coercion, on Easter Day, 1627, 
at St. Andrews and at Glasgow there were but six or 
seven communicants. The following year it was an- 
nounced that if people would but communicate “they 
should have liberty to sit, stand or kneel,” as they pleased. 
The attempt to impose Episcopacy and a liturgy framed 
for the Scotch by Archbishop Laud, on the religious level 
of Anglican Eucharistic doctrine, was strongly resented 
and strenuously resisted by the Kirk, and the poor Cath- 
olics were made to feel the effect of the general anger 
against what the ministers regarded as the introduction 
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of plain Popery. The annual letters to the General of 
the Society of Jesus describe 1628 as one of the most 
terrible years of suffering and persecution yet experi- 
enced. One of the Fathers—John Macbreck—had at 
that time been six months in prison, from which he was 
only released by reason of a serious sickness brought on 
by the squalor and filth of his dungeon. A general edict 
appointed officers to “follow, hunt and pursue priests 
with fire and sword” ; to set in flames all houses in which 
they had sought refuge, and to use all other force and 
warlike engine that can be had for apprehending the said 
Jesuits and excommunicate Papists—‘the most pernicious 
pests in the common weal.” The names of nineteen 
priests were at this time given who were to be seized 
at once, and lists of all Catholics “who declined to attend 
the law Church” were ordered to be sent up to the au- 
thorities twice every year. From this time—1i628—the 
persecution of those professing the Catholic religion de- 
veloped into a system. Detailed accounts of the poor 
Catholics, with their names and abodes, were furnished 
to the justices. They were 


ORDERED TO QUIT THEIR HOUSES, 


which were taken possession of by the King’s officials. 
When the inmates were out in the roads the hearth fires 
were extinguished, as a public sign of the final destruc- 
tion of the family life, and the expelled Catholics were 
driven even from the neighborhood of their wrecked cot- 
tages. Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, thus describes the ob- 
ject of this episode in these two centuries of scientific 
persecution: ‘The complete extirpation of the Catholic 
Church, not merely as a public establishment, but as a 
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tolerated sect,” he says, “was the avowed object of our 
Scotch Reformers.” To such a point of sectarian fury 
did they attain that wholesale massacres of Catholics, 
men, women and children, were contemplated as a worthy 
object of religious zeal. Midwives were encouragéd to 
use their functions to secure the deaths of Catholic moth- 
ers and children. One Margery Menzies, whilst actually 
in labor, was turned out of her home into the streets with 
three children suffering from smallpox, and when one 
child died of this inhuman treatment, it was refused 
burial in any churchyard. At this time also there was 
invented that terrible social ostracism known as excom- 
munication by the religious authority of the Kirk. With 
one so pronounced excommunicate no one was allowed 
to have any dealings or relations. From such no one 
could buy; to such no one might sell; with such no one 


might hold communication or have any part in the ordi- 
nary relations of civilized life. The flocks and herds of 
any outlawed Catholic could be seized by the first comer 
and driven off as legitimate booty, and men were sent 
into the growing crops of the Catholic farmer to trample 
them down and destroy them. In 1628 that valiant 
woman, 


ELIZABETH, LADY HERRIES, 


was in this way declared excommunicated as an obstinate 
Papist, and, being arrested, was committed to the prison 
for abandoned women in Edinburgh. She refused to 
pass the threshold until compelled by force, declaring 
that all the persecutors’ efforts would be unavailing, if 
they thought they could force her by anything they might 
do to deny her faith. She declared, moreover, that she 
knew thousands of women in Edinburgh who were ready 
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to do the same and suffer for their religion. Her child 
was seriously ill at this time, and died in the prison, whilst 
Lady Herries herself was saved from death only by be- 
ing released and banished. The following year—1629— 
the Countess of Abercorn was also thrown into a dun- 
geon in Edinburgh for her faith, and when liberated 
the public were warned that they must avoid her and re- 
fuse to serve or help her in any way. The year 1630 
brought no relief. In spite of the prayers of the English 
Catholic Queen, the King refused to credit the reports 
she gave him of the ill-treatment of the unfortunate Cath- 
olics in Scotland. In the July of this year numbers of 
men and women were brought before the Council, and 
on their refusal to accept the Kirk teachings as the in- 
fallible guide of their consciences, were sentenced to per- 
petual banishment. Seven weeks were given them to 
prepare for their departure, and one-third of the rent of 
their confiscated farms was generously promised for the 
support of their families. Even this was to be forfeited 
should they return to their native land. “By God’s grace, 
however,” writes Father William Leslie at this time, 
“these sturdy Highland Catholics, when God’s call came, 
were found to rise up and leave ancestral lands and to 
turn from their beloved country for God’s sake and for 
their faith, never to see the hills of Scotland again.” For 
many decades of years more life was destined to remain 
quite as hard for the faithful Catholics in Scotland. In 
fact, the period 1637 to 1650 is described by one who 
went through it as 


A “REIGN OF TERROR.” 


Of course, the number and influence of the Catholics de- 
creased under such relentless persecution. Nevertheless, 
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there were not altogether wanting some consoling evi- 
dences of a new life, some indications of the sap once 
more rising in the old tree, which helped to support the 
failing courage of the priests and people, crushed and 
broken as they were under the double burden of loyalty 
to their king and fidelity to their religious principles. At 
this time much pressure was exerted in Rome to obtain 
the appointment of a Bishop for Scotland, especially a 
Bishop for the islands, where the number of Catholics 
was great, and through the energy of the missionaries 
was increasing. The appointment was determined upon 
by Propaganda in 1634, but the choice of the proper per- 
son apparently presented great difficulties, and no deci- 
sion was taken. The claims of a Franciscan Friar— 
Father Patrick Haggerty—were urged as those of one 
who for many years had labored with untiring devotion 
in the Hebrides. Wandering about from island to island, 
this zealous missionary had himself reconciled, it is said, 
2,294 people to the Church in the years 1630 and 1631. 
He was not alone in this heroic service. Other Francis- 
can Friars who helped in the work were Father Bruno 
and Father David Tyrie and Fathers Archangel Leslie 
and Roger, or Epiphanius, Lynsay, Capuchins. This last 
was an untiring missioner. He had been thirty-eight 
years, first as a secular priest and then as a friar, en- 
gaged in this apostolic work, going about the country dis- 
guised as a drover, a shepherd, or a pedlar. 

According to a report made to Propaganda in 1628, 
the Franciscan Friars had in a few years reconciled no 
fewer than 10,269 souls to the Church. The hardships 
they had endured in the exercise of their ministry were 
desperate. Ever in peril of their lives, they wandered 
about in the mountains aud in the islands for months to- 
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gether, hardly daring to spend two consecutive nights in 
the same shelter for fear of capture; not that they feared 
to be taken for their own sakes, for even the terrors of 
the loathsome prisons to which, as priests, they would be 
committed, would be a welcome change from their hunt- 
ed condition—but because their capture would mean the 
loss of the shepherd of a scattered flock. For months 
together they had little to eat at the best beyond bread 
and cheese, and they had to quench their thirst at the 
mountain brooks. Winter found them sheltering in the 
snow-covered fastnesses whither even the implacable 
hatred of their persecutors hesitated to follow them. 
They indeed are heroes of whom we may well feel proud, 
but most of their names are known only to God. 

A letter written in 1652 from a Lazarist, Father Der- 
mot Duggan, to M. Vincent, Superior of the newly 
formed Congregation of the Mission, known to us as St. 
Vincent de Paul, gives us a glimpse of the lives led by 
these heroes of the Cross. He and his two companions— 
Fathers White and Thomas Lumsden—all three Scotch ~ 
members of the new Lazarist body—had lived mostly 
in the islands, being ‘seldom able to cross over to the 
mainland. God had visibly blessed the mission. One 
laird of property and influence had been taken into the 
Church, with all his family and retainers; a poor Irish 
priest, who, after undergoing great hardships, had aban- 
doned his faith, had been reconciled. God had chastised 
him in His mercy—for, having lost his sight and his 
hearing in a sickness, he had turned again to God, and 
having been received back again to the bosom of Mother 
Church, was now leading a life of penance in dire pov- 
erty, supporting himself by laboring on the land. One 
companion, Father Francis White, was working in the 
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Highlands and had plenty to do wandering about among 
the scattered population. He himself had been much in 
the islands of Eigg, Isla and Canna, where, through the 
grace of God, the harvest had been great, eight or nine 
hundred people having returned to the Faith. By reason 
of the absence of priests and the want of proper instruc- 
tion the people had been found to have little knowledge 
of their religion, and no wonder, for he had, he declares, 
come across people of thirty, sixty, and even of eighty 
years of age, who had never been baptized. In the Island 
of Isla matters were somewhat better. Some had a 
knowledge of the Sacraments of Confession and the Holy 
Eucharist through having been visited long before by an 
Irish Franciscan; but few remembered even how to make 
the Sign of the Cross. Still they were all well disposed 
to receive instruction. The general poverty was inde- 
scribable and the conditions of life hard in the extreme. 
“As a rule,’ says Father Dermot Duggan, “I have to 
trudge distances of fourteen or fifteen miles, carrying the 
vestments and other requisites of Holy Mass in a pack 
on my back. If I could only get together sufficient monéy 
to buy a boat,” he adds, “I could do much good by getting 
from island to island.” In the same year—1652—another 
letter to St. Vincent de Paul from Father Thomas Lums- 
den gives the information that Father White was 


LIVING IN TWO HIDING-PLACES 


in the house of the Laird of Aylort. He was working 
mainly among the poor fisher-folk, who had little but the 
Faith, but in their steadfastness in this they are examples 
to their more fortunate countrymen. Their love for holy 
water the writer describes as remarkable, and its evident 
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effects were wonderful. Three years after this letter 
Father Duggan, having ventured into the Highlands, was 
taken by the priest-hunters in the house of the Marquis 
of Huntly. He was carried first to Aberdeen, where he 
was lodged in the prison, and thence to Edinburgh, where, 
on 5th December, 1655, he was still confined for his faith. 
There is no need to repeat this same sad story of trouble 
and suffering undergone by generations of Scotch Cath- 
olics for their faith. In 1650 the gallant Montrose 
ascended the scaffold, saying: “God Almighty have 
mercy on this perishing country.” And truly it must 
have seemed to those who lived at that time as if God’s 
hand was indeed shortened, and that in His design the . 
very name of Catholic was destined to be wiped out of 
the bonny land of Scotland. Still, wonderful to relate, 
many were reconciled to the Church even during this ter- 
rible time, when to kill the king and to utterly suppress 
the Catholic religion was the recognized programme of 
the Covenanters, and to which they bound themselves 
by oath. Measure after measure was conceived for their 
destruction. In 1656 Catholics were universally cited 
to appear before the judges. All, without exception, 
fearlessly obeyed. The brave Countess of Nithsdale, be- 
ing asked by the officials to repudiate articles of Catholic 
faith, replied: “You must first cut off my hand from my 
arm and my head from my neck before you tear from 
my breast my belief in those articles of religion.” A few 
years later (1665) the young Marquis of Huntly was 
taken by force from his Catholic home at the age of fif- 
teen, and placed under Archbishop Sharp, of St. An- 
drews, in order that his faith might be destroyed. It was 
directed that he was to have no Catholic servant and 
should hold no communication with any one of that re- 
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ligious belief. It was useless, however, and after a brief 
time, though but a boy, he was found to be so “well hard- 
ened in his prejudices” that he was allowed to go. For 
some years in the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
the Scotch islands were confided to the care of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 


THE VENERABLE OLIVER PLUNKET, 


who later became a martyr for his faith. Once, at least, 
this distinguished prelate came to visit his charge, and 
from the reports made to him as to the state of religion 
_ we learn much about the position and troubles of the 
brave Scotch Catholics at this time. One of these reports 
to Propaganda was written on 10th July, 1671, by a 
Franciscan, Father Francis MacDonnel, who had long 
worked in that missionary field. There was, he says, 
great need of vestments, and especially of altar stones, 
as the priest was forced to carry one set about with him 
from island to island. Altar stones were very scarce be- 
cause the heretics had made a point of destroying them 
whenever they could discover them. For a long time 
there had been no regular alms sent to help the mission, 
and although Friar MacDonnel had written frequently to 
Propaganda, he had had no reply. He was in great pov- 
erty, having many things to pay for, and had constantly 
to employ help to carry the chapel things about every 
time he moved from place to place. 

At Barra there had been a Dominican Father, he says, 
named George Fanning, who had been working with 
great zeal for three years. He had been protected and 
supported in his work by the laird of Barra—MacNeil. 
Father Fanning had come to the island indeed without 
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the leave of Propaganda, but finding the people wholly 
neglected, had considered it a case of grave necessity and 
had remained on presumed faculties. Another report as 
to the Hebrides made on 2nd September, 1671, by Arch- 
bishop Oliver Plunket, is taken, as he says, from the ac- 
count given him by a Franciscan missionary when he 
came to Armagh to get a fresh supply of Holy Oils. 
“The general population of the islands, and consequently 
the Catholic population, is much diminished by the wars. 
On many of the islands the Faith has died out for want 
of priests. The people are generally well disposed, and 
Arran, with its 12,000 inhabitants, would be wholly Cath- 
olic if there were but some priest to instruct the people. 
Uist, also, with about 12,000 people, was about half 
Catholic, and was looked after by the Franciscan Friar, 
Francis MacDonnel, who also had the sole care of the 
islands of Canna, Rum, Eigg, and Muck. Barra, under 
the laird MacNeil, had a population of 1,000 Catholics, 
looked after by the Dominican, George Fanning. Else- 
where there are Catholics, but they are falling away be- 
cause there is no one to watch over them, and every- 
where there is the greatest need for more laborers. The 
life is so hard that it requires 


ABSOLUTE SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Some of the Scotch youths who have experienced the 
ease of the colleges of France, Italy and Flanders will, 
it is to be feared, not be willing to return to work under 
these conditions. In the islands the missionary should 
not be too proficient in English. Though the people gen- 
erally have the greatest respect for the priests, calling 
them ‘Coronati,’ if they are too English they are at once 
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called ‘Anglo-Scotch.’” Archbishop Plunket concludes 
with a special eulogy on Friar Francis MacDonnel as a 
man of great tact and a zealous and single-minded mis- 
sionary. But we must hasten on. Let us pass to the 
beginning of the following century—the eighteenth. 
There was now at last a Bishop for Scotland. In 1694 
Dr. Thomas Nicholson was appointed Vicar-Apostolic, 
and immediately began to visit the scattered flocks, or, 
more truly, individuals of his vicariate. The new cen- 
tury brought no relaxation of the penal laws under which 
now for many decades the Church in Scotland had been 
suffering. In fact, in 1700 new laws were passed dis- 
possessing obstinate Catholics of their property alto- 
gether, and children of Catholics were taken by force 
from their parents and educated as Protestants. Well 
might a contemporary writer liken the new acts of per- 
secution to the laws of Diocletian against the first Chris- 
tians. The immediate result was disastrous. Many gave 
up the struggle as hopeless and became, outwardly at 
least, Calvinists; others wavered and temporized; few 
or none became reconciled to the Church. The first to 
begin active persecution on these new lines was the 
Marquis of Aberdeen, and it may be said that in the 
parts under his influence the bitter pursuit of priests and 
people never afterwards was relaxed till the greater num- 
ber of Catholics had been got rid of altogether. In 1702 
the proctor of Bishop Nicholson, James Gordon, who had 
himself worked in the Scotch mission for ten years, 
writes from Paris an account of the religious state of 
the vicariate to Propaganda. It is a truly interesting and 
sad document. The writer begins by saying that the con- 
dition of the mission has greatly changed for the worse 
during the last twelve months. For two years the laws 
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against Catholics have been enforced with the utmost 
cruelty and persistence. 


MANY HAVE GIVEN UP HOPE 


altogether, and have abandoned themselves to blank de- 
spair. Some of the lairds, upon whose loyalty to the 
Faith everything has long depended, and still depends, 
have forsaken the religion of their forefathers, for which 
they had so long endured persecution; others are vacil- 
lating, and others are keeping to it merely because they 
hope that some change of politics may give them a Cath- 
olic king and religious peace. If this was clearly not 
possible, many would be prepared to make what terms 
they could to secure peace and retain their estates. Cath- 
olics among the lower classes depend on the upper, and 
the laws press more heavily upon them than upon the 
lairds. No one is allowed to keep a Catholic servant, and 
so all this class is driven, even by hunger, to abandon the 
Catholic religion. All classes are exposed to the con- 
tinual temptation to conform to the new religion. The 
ministers of the Kirk, too, strive by every means pos- 
sible to destroy the Catholic Faith and to eradicate the 
very name of Catholic in Scotland. They contrive mixed 
marriages, and force all to go to their places of worship 
to contract any legal marriage. So severe has been the 
fury of persecution that in the cities and bigger towns 
there is hardly left a place where a Catholic can dwell, 
and generally there is no possibility of people going to 
church, and hence “unless God shall please by a special 
Providence and almost by a miracle to preserve the Faith 
in Scotland, in thirty or forty years at most the faithful 
will be reduced to only a scattered few in the entire king- 
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dom.” Last January and February (i.e., 1702), continues 
Father Gordon, in the mountainous districts, where Cath- 
olics are numerous, a more bitter and determined perse- 
cution broke out than had been known for over a cen- 
tury. Not once or twice only, but again and again, sol- 
diers were sent through the Highland glens to hunt out 
priests and schoolmasters. The armed men carried out 
their orders with the utmost fury, so that it was impos- 
sible for any priest to remain for two consecutive nights 
in the same hiding-place. One priest, old and worn out 
by being continuously 


HUNTED FROM PLACE TO PLACE, 


died on the road; another was driven mad, and a school- 
master, whom the soldiers were specially desired to catch, 
was forced to spend three months of the winter wander- 
ing among hills covered with snow and ice, deprived of 
every necessary of life, and even of shelter. February 
closed with rumors of more severe measures being con- 
certed against the unfortunate Catholics. A simultane- 
ous attempt was to be made to seize every priest in the 
country. The zeal of the Marchioness of Seaforth had at 
this time roused the ministers to anger. She was warned 
that her son, a lad of fourteen, was to be taken away 
from her to be educated by the Protestants; but she was 
just able to get him taken abroad to a Catholic country. 
All this time Bishop Nicholson was moving about doing 
all in his power to sustain the courage of his persecuted 
flock. He had his consolations in the fervor of the 
people and in the wonderful conversions to the Faith, in 
spite of what the converts had to suffer. Not only did 
many who had fallen away return, but a young minister 
of the Kirk at Elgin, much thought of and an excellent 
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preacher, gave up everything and became a Catholic. At 
this time in the whole of Scotland there were only some 
forty priests in all. The Jesuits had nine, the Benedic- 
tines four, the Irish Franciscans five, and there were 
fourteen secular priests, of whom two were Irish. One 
old Scotch priest, who had been exiled after long im- 
prisonment, was then on his way back; another, Father 
Alexander Leslie, after laboring for thirty years, had 
just gone to his reward, and one, Father Robert Gordon, 
had only just arrived upon the scene of his mission to 
die of decline. The Franciscans and two of the Bene- 
dictines, who knew the languages well, were working in 
the islands, where there were many Catholics. Others 
were in the mountain districts, where all they had to 
live upon were the alms given by Propaganda yearly 
since 1699. One Benedictine, still in active work in these 
difficult circumstances, was upwards of seventy years old. 


FATHER JOHN INNES, 


a Jesuit missionary, this same year, 1702, writes of his 
experiences: “For nearly fifteen years,” he says, “I have 
been wandering over different parts of this my native 
country with what difficulty, hardship and peril He only 
knows who knows all things. I have had to accommo- 
date myself to the manners and customs of the rudest 
and most uncouth country people, to be hid in caverns 
or in forests, and to travel at nights and in winter over 
mountains, rocks and through woods, over the most 
difficult roads, often without a guide or companion, not 
without peril to my life. And not unfrequently when 
tired out by these journeys, whether by night or day, I 
have had to lie down without food or drink ini barns or 
stables among the brute animals, upon a little straw or 
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sometimes on the hard, bare earth. It cost me immense 
toil and much time to learn to speak the extremely diffi- 
cult language of this country, but by God’s favor I am 
master of it now and can get through all the duties of 
my office by means of it. My business in these parts 
has given me, and is giving me still, the greatest possible 
anxiety, has caused, and is causing me, many vigils and 
much time. What disguises have I not worn, what arts 
have I not professed!—now master, now servant, now 
musician, now painter, now brassworker, now clock- 
maker, now physician—I have endeavored to be all to all 
that I might save all. I found that such skill that I had 
acquired in the medical art was most useful for the pur- 
pose I had in view, and I have cultivated it and used it 
generally. But while it readily obtained me access to the 
sick of whatever age, condition and sex they might be, 
at the same time it involved me in much anxiety and no 
little peril.”” Bishop James Gordon, after he became Co- 
adjutor to Bishop Nicholson, wrote to Propaganda in 
1732 from Aberdeen a eulogy upon the devoted Scotch 
clergy. “There is not one of them,” he says, “but does 
more work than three could do with any degree of con- 
venience. Of this, however, they do not complain; their 


ZEAL FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 


and the salvation of souls makes such fatigues easy to 
them. But to be in real want of the most pressing neces- 
saries of life is too much for human nature to bear. 
How often since I had charge of the mission, with a 
heart pierced with the deepest grief, have I known these 
truly apostolic men, after traveling the whole day through 
snow and rain from one village to another, assisting the 
sick, assisting converts and comforting the distressed, re- 
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tire at night to their miserable habitations, where they 
had neither fire nor meat to relieve oppressed nature. 
Many have had the heroic charity to lose their lives under 
these miseries rather than abandon their charges.” But 
to draw this long story to a conclusion: The year 1745 
saw the rising in support of Prince Charlie, the suppres- 
sion of which was so disastrous to the Catholic cause. 
That year, however, saw the conversion of that great 
and good man, the centenary of whose death we are cele- 
brating. The first years of his Catholic life witnessed so 
terrible a renewal of persecution that in 1751 the cry of 
suffering of the unfortunate Catholics induced the Pope 
to appeal to the Sovereigns of Europe to intercede with 
the English authorities for some mitigation of the op- 
pressive laws. All over the country Catholic houses were 
burned down, the cattle of Catholics seized and the own- 
ers left in the most dire poverty, priests were chained 
together when they could be captured, and one of them, 
Father James Grant, lay for weeks in 1746 in the prison 
of Inverness, fastened by irons to the leg of an Irish 
officer. In spite of the Pope’s plea for mercy, active 
persecution did not cease throughout the land, and one 
of the first acts of intolerant bigotry which became known 
shortly after Dr. Hay became Bishop was that of the 
laird of Boisdale, which is yet remembered with pity for 
the perpetrator. Macdonald of South Uist and other 
islands determined to get rid of his Catholic tenants. 


THE CHOICE WAS GIVEN TO THEM 


to renounce the Faith of their forefathers or to be evicted 
from the lands of their clans. They were all Catholics, 
and, praise be to God, all heroes; for though their hearts 
were broken, they chose to leave their native land and 
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all that they loved, and were shipped off to St. John’s 
Island, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, Father James 
Macdonald going with them as their pastor and friend. 
It was only a few years later that Bishop Hay took the 
first steps to put an end to this tyranny of religious fanati- 
cism. 

Dr. Johnson, as late as 1773, thus describes the spir- 
itual desolation of the Western Islands as he saw it in 
his journey through the Hebrides: “It is not only in 
Raasay that the chapel is unroofed and useless; through 
the few islands which we visited we neither saw nor 
heard of any house of prayer, except in Sky, that was 
not in ruins. The malignant influence of Calvinism has 
blasted ceremony and decency together; and if the re- 
membrance of Papal superstition is obliterated, the monu- 
ments of Papal piety are likewise effaced. It has been 
for many years popular to talk of the lazy devotion of 
the Romish clergy; over the sleepy laziness of men that 
erected churches we may indulge our superiority with 
a new triumph, by comparing it with the fervid activity 
of those who suffer them to fall.” 

As one looks back over the many decades of persecu- 
tion which can only be described by the word “diabolical,” 
we utter the words of the Psalmist: “It is the mercy of 
the Lord that we are not consumed.” Indeed, it is im- 
possible to understand how the Catholic faith could have 
survived such continuous and long-sustained attempts to 
stamp it out of existence. That it exists and flourishes 
to-day is, to all who think, a proof that it is of God and 
is His work. Why in His mercy He should have per- 
mitted this long and bitter chastisement it is not for us 
to say. We can only confess once more that “His 
thoughts are not our thoughts, nor His ways our ways.” 
To Him be the glory and honor for ever and ever. 





Children’s Early and Frequent 


Communion 
E 
THE AGE FOR FIRST COMMUNION, 


The decree “Quam Singulari” is the expression of 
Christ’s love for His little ones. It is the children’s 
charter of their spiritual emancipation. It not merely 
proclaims their right to an early but likewise to a fre- 
quent and daily reception of their Eucharistic Lord, their 
Christ, their Brother, their inheritance, their own by 
right inalienable from the first breaking dawn of reason. 

Time was when the children, like Samuel in the temple, 
heard the voice of the Lord calling upon them. It was 
the voice from the sanctuary, and they knew who it was 
that called them and what His longings were to come 
to the little ones who were so dear to Him. Perplexed, 
they arose in the darkness and cried out to Him: 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth!” Their prayers 
at length were heard. He has spoken and we know His 
will. There is no mystery and no doubt, except such as 
we ourselves may wish to create. “Now, therefore, 
hearken thou unto the voice of the Lord.” 

No legal document could be more clear than the de- 
cree “Quam Singulari.” “The age of discretion, alike 
for Confession and for Holy Communion, is the age at 
which the child begins to use its reason, that is, about the 
seventh year, or later, or even sooner.” It is not the full 
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use of reason that is required, as the decree carefully 
tells us, “since the incipient use is enough; that is, a cer- 
tain. use of reason.” So, too, it continues, a full and 
perfect knowledge of Christian doctrine is not necessary 
for first Confession, nor for first Communion. There are 
still, normally, seven full years of parochial school teach- 
ing after the first Holy Communion, during which the 
child can acquire all this. For the present a knowledge 
of the elements necessary for salvation will suffice and 
the power to distinguish the Holy Eucharist from 
material bread (Art. III). 

In case of a prudent doubt whether the child has at- 
tained sufficient discretion there can be no reason for 
scrupulosity. On the one hand, no obligation exists on 
the part of parent or confessor to insist upon the Com- 
munion, while on the other the priest is perfectly free 
to administer it if he wishes, according to the principle 
“in dubits favores sunt ampliandi et odiosa restringenda.” 
When, however, the seventh year has been reached the 
presumption is clearly in favor of the child. Such is the 
argumentation of the great canonist and moral theolo- 
gian, Father Juan B. Ferreres, S.J. 

Acting thus generously and zealously upon an indica- 
tion of the existence of the use of reason in the child, 
there can be no possibility of any irreverence to the 
Blessed Sacrament on our part. For even should the 
child not have attained sufficient discretion, there has 
most certainly taken place an increase of grace in its 
soul, while to the Sacred Heart of the Master there has 
been given a new thrill of joy in the love that went out 
from It to the fortunate little one. 

If such language seem strange in our time it is none 
the less most absolutely true. While Holy Communion 
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is not a necessity before the age of reason, yet it is a 
spiritual favor which we know was for centuries granted 
in the Church to even the youngest children, and which 
with each reception increases in their souls the gift of 
sanctifying grace. Around this custom grew up in the 
early Church some of her most beautiful practices. 
Children were to come to the Holy Table immediately 
after the clerics. As the favorites of God’s love, they 
were given the privilege of consuming the consecrated 
particles left over after the Sacred Banquet. According 
to a certain rite, the priest was even ordered to dip his 
finger into the consecrated chalice and purple with the 
Precious Blood the mouth of the infant and suckling 
brought to the Table of the Lord. 

All fear of irreverence is founded only upon a mis- 
conception of the spiritual dignity of childhood. Could 
we but see with the vision of faith the soul of that in- 
fant newly baptized, what wonders of the spirit would 
be disclosed before our eyes? How it would outshine in 
splendor the highest seraphs at the throne of God viewed 
merely in their natural gifts and not in the transcendent 
brightness of that grace which is their crowning glory, 
yet which the child at its mother’s breast possesses in 
common with them. It is the garden immaculate of the 
Mother of God. It is the palace of gold where the 
Trinity loveth to dwell. It is the temple built without 
hands which the Spirit of God has made for Himself. 
It is the bride arrayed in garments of white, adorned 
with the jewels and pendants of love. What lips, indeed, 
more sweet and pure to be kissed by the consecrated 
Host as the Lover of childhood comes to that heart? 

These are feeble words, indeed. They halt and stam- 
mer as they strive in vain to tell the beauty of that soul 
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in the state of grace. They are not meant to anticipate 
the time appointed by the Holy Father and by the will 
of heaven for the first Communion; but they should 
help us to despise those lurking fears which make us 
doubt whether the child of six or seven can be fit to 
receive the Lord. 

“Over and over again,” says a missionary of the 
widest experience, whose special predilection, like that of 
Our Lord, has always been for the little ones, “I have 
taken boys and girls at the age of seven to the con- 
fessional, showed them one by one how to enter and 
kneel down and ask for the priest’s blessing and make 
their confession. Afterwards I have heard their con- 
fession, and I am sure that I have not in my life denied 
absolution to two dozen such children.” What holds 
true of confession, he argues—and the Church has sol- 
emnly confirmed this reasoning—holds true no less of 
Holy Communion. 

So, again, in an average parish, where the priest had 
most carefully examined all the children, only six were 
found towards the end of the year who had not received 
their first Communion, and these had only been delayed 
for a time because of extraordinary circumstances. 
Here let me add, that to facilitate the work of the pastor, 
the Sister in charge of the lowest grade—which here- 
after will be normally the first Communion grade— 
should be chosen for her tact, her knowledge of the 
spiritual life and of the souls of children. So even those 
who are slow of intellect and whose Communion would 
have to be postponed beyond the seventh year, will often 
unfold so as sufficiently to understand, though they may 
not be able to recite by rote, the few elementary truths 
which are required to be known. 
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Henceforth the thousand fears of timid souls, their 
dread of possible irreverence, are all swept aside forever: 
“The Pope, on account of his position as Vicar of Christ 
and Head of the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, can 
best determine what is expedient for the welfare of souls. 
It behooves all to comply with what the Holy Father 
prescribes in the Decree.” (Pastoral of the Bishops of 
the Cincinnati Province.) 

The legislation, therefore, of the Council of Trent has 
been authoritatively interpreted for us: “If any one 
denieth that all and each of Christ’s faithful of both 
sexes are bound, when they have attained the years of 
discretion, to communicate every year, at least at Easter 
in accordance with the precepts of Holy Mother Church, 
let him be anathema.” 

The sun of love is shining forth. The ice of cen- 
turied indifference, error and fear is melting away. The 
spring already is blossoming in the valleys and all the 
earth is filled with the sweetness thereof. The Bridegroom 
behind the lattice of the lonely Tabernacle has waited 
patiently and long, but His Heart can no longer be re- 
strained and His voice is heard throughout the land: 
“Arise, make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful one, 
and come. For the winter is now past, the rain is over 
and gone. The flowers have appeared in the land.” 


II. 
ADVANTAGES OF EARLY COMMUNION. 
The story is told of General Jackson that one night 


when his camp was pitched close to the entrenchments 
of the foe, he hurriedly called a council of his staff and 
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proposed to them to make a sudden sally under cover of 
the darkness and fall upon the enemy unawares. His 
officers strongly demurred. They all had reasons of 
prudence why the plan was ill-advised. Though con- 
vinced of their mistake, the General yielded in deference 
to their opinion, and no attack was made. But the same 
thought had likewise occurred to the foeman and without 
delay he brought it into execution. The consequence was 
a sad defeat and fearful slaughter in General Jackson’s 
camp that night. 

How often this story is repeated in the lives of our 
little ones. No sooner has the first dawning of reason be- 
gun, than at once the soul of the child has become an 
open battlefield, where Satan is encamped, and opposed 
to him the host of Heaven. Upon us it largely depends 
whether grace shall have the first advantage or the 
tempter shall open the attack. Early Communion will 
bring upon that scene a Power which hell cannot with- 
stand. 

But the first victory is not sufficient. To give the 
enemy no opportunity of retrieving his losses and recover- 
ing his position, we are ordered to press our advantage 
and by frequent and daily Communion to ensure the 
final triumph. 

Duty and charity alike, therefore, make it imperative 
that Holy Communion be administered at the first dawn- 
ing of reason and that we exert all our influence, in sea- 
son and out of season, that it be received thereafter, not 
merely monthly or weekly, but as the decree postulates, 
frequently, and if possible, daily. Communion several 
times in the week or daily is not impossible nor imprac- 
ticable. It is practised in our parishes to-day and re- 
quires nothing more than zeal and some sacrifice un- 
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doubtedly on the part of priest and parent. “Compelle 
intrare,” is the watchword our Holy Father himself has 
given us. The success of our parish work can best be 
gauged by the number of frequent and daily communi- 
cants whom we bring to the Table of the Lord. 

Alas, many of us realize but too little the strength of 
temptation as it presents itself to the child in the corrupt 
civilization which surrounds it from its earliest years. 
How often will it not return from its play in the streets 
with strange words upon its lips which, indeed, it may 
not understand, but which bring a blush to the mother’s 
cheek and send a thrill to her heart. But what if the 
child has seen and knows and keeps the secret locked 
within its breast, while in the quiet moments it broods 
upon it until the first sin has been begotten. What then 
becomes of that paradise of God within its soul? A 
shadow has fallen upon it; a drought has withered it; 
the abyss of passion has been disclosed. With a strange, 
new frightened look in its eyes the child has become 
a fugitive from before the face of God Whom it knows 
it has offended, “for the waters of Nemrim shall be 
desolate, for the grass is withered, the spring is faded, 
all the greenness is perished.” Who knows what sins 
may follow that first transgression, how familiar that 
habit may yet become. Confession alone is not sufficient 
as we all understand. 

There is one antidote which has not been used, which 
if given would have made that sin, if not impossible, at 
least most highly improbable. “This custom” (i. ¢., of 
waiting until the age of “ten or twelve” years, or even 
later), the decree tells us “became the cause of many 


evils. For it came to pass that the innocence of the age 
of childhood, torn from the embrace of Christ, was not 
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nourished by the sap of the interior life; whence this 
also followed that youth, deprived of its all-powerful 
protection, surrounded by so many snares, on losing its 
innocence, fell headlong into vice before it had tasted of 
the sacred Mysteries. Now, even if the first Com- 
munion is preceded by more diligent instruction, and a 
careful Sacramental Confession—which is not every- 
where the case—nevertheless the loss of baptismal in- 
nocence is ever to be regretted, a loss which, had the 
Eucharist been received in more tender years, might per- 
haps have been avoided.” 

Early Communion is necessary for the children of the 
poor, brought up as they most frequently are, in the 
midst of vice, which solicits them to sin with sensuous 
temptations from billboard and poster, which lurks in the 
eye and falls from the tongue of their comrades of the 
street ; which stares at them in its nudity and shameless 
obscenity when they least suspect it. No matter how 
carefully protected at home, unless preserved by the 
heavenly preventive of sin, the divine allayer of con- 
cupiscence, the manna with the sweetness of every de- 
light, they too will most probably taste of that forbidden 
fruit and drink of those waters of death. They are 
soon made wise beyond their age and old ‘before their 
teens. 

Not less to be pitied are the children of the rich with 
the worldliness and vanity to which so many are ex- 
posed. The theatres and amusements in which they par- 
ticipate are often merely allurements to sin. Their Cath- 
olic instinct, like that of their parents, is carefully re- 
pressed, lest, freely encouraged, it might leap to their 
lips and protest in their lives, and so might come to mar 
their fortune. How many a home of the rich where 
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Catholic literature and Catholic journals, so indispensable 
for preserving the Catholic spirit in our day, never enter 
and where Catholic questions are learned only from an 
enemy’s point of view. Magazines filled with false 
teaching, with slanderous misrepresentations, with 
sensuous stories and pictures that are often indecent or 
impure, lie scattered about upon the tables. How chilling 
such an atmosphere to every Christian aspiration, how 
fatal to the supernatural life! Unfortunate children of 
the rich, poorest of the poor, who are brought up in such 
a home, how fearful the odds against them! How much 
they stand in need of the divine Consoler! How the 
allurements of His love alone, as He comes to them in 
Holy Communion, can effectually teach and help them to 
despise the world and all its vanities. 

Poor and rich, once they have tasted the fruits of sin, 
whether found in its corruption among the offal of the 
street or picked for them with dainty fingers from the 
silken lap of luxury, their eyes have been opened, they 
are outcasts of a lost paradise. 

Even should we wait only beyond the age of six or 
seven, where reason has already sufficiently developed to 
make mortal sin possible, our help may come too late. 
All the forces are leagued with the enemy. It is im- 
perative that we should make the first attack, or else the 
coming of the Lord to that soul, as the prophet laments, 
“shall be as when one gathereth in the harvest that which 
remaineth . . . and the fruit thereof that shall be 
left upon it, shall be as one cluster of grapes, and as the 
shaking of the olive tree; two or three berries in the 
top of the bough.” (Ts. 17, 5-6.) 
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Ill. 
ADVANTAGES OF FREQUENT COMMUNION. 


From what has been said it is evident that an early 
first Communion is not enough. “Those who have charge 
of children must take the utmost care that after their 
first Communion the said children should approach the 
Holy Table very often, and if it be possible, even daily, 
as Jesus Christ and our Holy Mother Church desire it.” 
(Art. VI). As the danger is constant, so too the divine 
preventive of sin must be constantly employed, as far as 
this is possible. The Roman Catechism tells us that the 
sentiment of St. Augustine is that of all the Fathers of 
the Church who have treated this question, “Since you 
sin daily, partake daily of the antidote of sin.” 

In the instruction approved by the Holy Father for 
the members of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, he tells 
them: “They will take special care that during the 
period of preparation for first Communion, they excite 
a lively desire of daily Communion in the innocent hearts 
of children, which are free from vain fears; let them 
see that they make their Communion as soon as possible, 
and repeat the act, if possible, every day.” (July 2%, 
1906.) 

Every confessor understands that if children must 
wait an entire month many mortal sins may be com- 
mitted. We know how strong the passion of impurity 
is, how dreadful its urgency upon the senses which have 
once fallen a victim to it, how it awakens anew at every 
repeated suggestion from without, how it importunes the 
imagination and clamors for entrance at the portals of 
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the soul. What wonderful effect frequent and daily 
Communion has upon the child thus afflicted, every con- 
fessor, who has had experience with frequent and daily 
communicants, is able to tell. The opinion of all is that 
the result produced is almost an elimination of mortal 
sin from the entire school, or from such a portion of it 
as has joyfully obeyed the divine mandate. Here alone 
is more than sufficient recompense for any priest who 
has hearkened to the voice of God. 

In fact, to deny the divine effects of daily Communion 
upon children would be equivalently a denial of faith 
itself in the Blessed Sacrament. Holy Communion, the 
Church teaches us, protects the life of grace, frees from 
venial sin committed in the past and preserves from 
mortal sins that else might be committed in the future, 
increases sanctifying grace, and fills the heart with 
divine charity as its special gift. Need we wonder then 
that the Fathers and theologians have unanimously 
taught, what experience daily confirms, that no passion 
and no temptation can withstand the frequent reception 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

“But they do not show these results, they are dis- 
tracted, they are mischievous, they are unruly, they are 
disobedient.” Such objections are often raised after 
the daily, or at least frequent Communion, has been re- 
luctantly granted, with no slight misgivings concerning 
the wisdom of the Holy Spirit. A short trial, with little 
personal enthusiasm displayed in it, and the practice is 
discontinued. But give me the Christ-like lover of the 
little ones, who watches and guides and is ever careful 
gently to prevent or to correct the first irreverence, and 
all these objections will vanish into thin air. Let us be 
honest and lay the blame where it belongs—upon our- 
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selves. Neither let us look for miracles to happen within 
the first few months. 

We may, however, for the sake of argument, take a 
case where no visible improvement seems to occur. 
What here is so aggravating to us will in all probability 
be at the most a venial sin in the child. In the mean- 
while, by its daily Communions, mortal sin is constantly 
being prevented, especially that leprous malady of the 
soul, impurity. 

Who can count the sins that shall most probably have 
been avoided, when the child at last has grown from 
boyhood into youth, and now goes forth into the world 
with a character formed and trained in that grandest of 
all schools, the school of the Eucharist. Even should 
that practice now be somewhat decreased in its fre- 
quency, yet it will not entirely be laid aside—and should 
the one thing to be dreaded come to pass, and should 
that soul fall into sin, yet it will rise again a hundred 
times more readily than any other. Let us go so far as 
to suppose that it shall at length forsake its God entirely, 
yet the memory of those happy days spent in the Hea- 
venly Father’s house, the beauty, the sweetness, the joy 
of those Eucharistic banquets in the long ago, the yearn- 
ing once more to feel the thrill and delight of that divine 
embrace will all come back to it, and, like the prodigal, 
it will return to cast itself before the feet of Christ, and 
be taken to His Sacred Heart, and the white robe will 
be brought and the Eucharistic Banquet will be spread 
for it once more. 

I am not drawing a mere picture of the imagination. 
I am quoting the experience of one of our most noted 
missionaries, who has traveled over the length and 
breadth of this country, and has met in the sacred tri- 
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bunal men of every class and character. “It has been 
my universal experience,” he said to me, “that where 
there was the memory of a past brightened by the early 
and frequent reception of the Lord, as far as that was 
possible in former days, I have ever found but little 
difficulty in bringing back that soul to God; but where 
no such memory existed to beckon and attract, that con- 
version was most difficult and remained most doubtful.” 
I have taken an extreme case. One which we may well 
suppose will rarely occur. Had I undertaken instead to 
speak of the countless fruits of sanctity that shall be 
produced, of the vocations that shall blossom forth, of 
the apostles that shall be created, of the thousand graces . 
of the Holy Spirit which shall not be made void, I might 
indeed have asked for the glowing coal of the seraph to 
touch my lips that I might speak not all unworthily of 
the power of so great a Sacrament as that of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord when daily received, from the 
newly breaking dawn of first intelligence, with the bap- 
tismal freshness still upon the soul, even to the consum- 
mation of life everlasting, which is the ultimate fulfill- 
ment of the Eucharistic promise. 


IV. 


ADVANTAGES OF EARLY AND FREQUENT COMMUNION FOR 
THE HOME. 









The renewal of the world must begin with the child, 
but to be truly effective it must extend likewise to the 
home. For this the decree “Quam Singulari” has made 
most admirable provision. The responsibility for the 
early and frequent Communion of the children is divided 
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between the parents and the priest. Without relieving 
the latter of his important duty in this regard, it has at 
the same time placed an equal obligation likewise upon 
the parents. These are even mentioned first in order. 

“The obligation of the precept of Confession and 
Communion, binding the child, falls principally upon 
those who have charge of it, that is, upon the parents, 
confessor, teacher, and parish priest. To the father, 
however, or whoever occupies his place, and to the con- 
fessor it belongs, according to the Roman Catechism, to 
admit the child to its first Communion.” (Art. IV.) 

It is henceforth the duty of parents to begin at the 
earliest dawn of reason in the child to instruct it in 
the great yet simple truths of the Holy Faith, of the 
Triune God, of the sweet life and death of the dear 
Saviour, of the meaning of sin and the forgiveness of 
it in the Sacrament of Penance; in a word, of the mys- 
teries “necessary as the means of salvation,” which is 
the only catechetical knowledge the decree absolutely re- 
quires—and all this with the supreme object in view of 
preparing the little one for the earliest reception of its 
Eucharistic Lord. “Children thus prepared can and 
should approach the Holy Table; in fact, they are ob- 
liged to approach it during Easter time, even if they are 
ever so young,” as Cardinal Fischer writes in his 
beautiful pastoral translated in the Catholic Fortnightly 
Review (Vol. XVIII, No. 21). 

Parents, moreover, will not wish to see their children 
kept from Holy Communion at the age of seven, when 
others are thought fit to go. Taking a new interest in 
the religious education of their little one, they will find 
that they themselves have probably still much to learn. 
The child, too, by reason of its early and frequent Com- 
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munions will acquire a deeper religious instinct. The 
questions which will come up to its innocent lips will 
often search deep into the parents’ soul. 

Reverting to the subject of childish imperfections, . 
Cardinal Fischer exhorts parents not to increase these 
by their own faults and lays upon fathers the command 
of St. Paul, not to provoke their children to anger. “As 
your child becomes more closely united with our Divine 
Saviour by frequent Communions, yow must regard him 
with a certain holy reverence and treat him with tender 
consideration. . . . The holy martyr Leonidas, 
father of the great Christian teacher Origen, reverently 
kissed his little child upon the breast, saying: ‘It is the 
temple of God the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

Were parents so to consider their children and to sur- 
round them with such holy influences they might indeed 
hope to see reproduced in them the likeness of the 
Divine Child Who longs daily to come to them. “I am 
aware,” continues the great Cardinal, “that—outside per- 
haps of certain religious schools—all children cannot be 
trained to daily Communion in the literal sense of the 
term. But let us do what we can in this direction, under 
the care of zealous priests. If we cannot make our 
children approach the Holy Table every day, let them 
communicate several times a week, or at least, so far as 
may be, every Sunday and holyday.” 

Here, therefore, is given by the Bridegroom a two- 
fold power into the hands of the Church to bring about 
the coming of the kingdom of God in our midst. Parent 
and child alike are to be urged. The parents, by hearing 
their responsibility constantly insisted upon will feel 
themselves abashed in the presence of the little one for 
their lukewarmness ; while the child in its turn, by heed- 
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ing the invitation extended to it, will be a ceaseless moni- 
tor to its elders. What a sublime means to make of the 
Catholic home that sanctuary which it should be, where 
angels come and go! 

Late Communion was accountable for the parental 
negligence in so many families. A knowledge of super- 
natural things was not supposed to be demanded for the 
child. When the twelfth year came at last, its instruc- 
tion was left to the Sisters and the priest. A few more 
Communions and then the workshop, often a school of 
Satan, opened for it, unprepared as it was to meet 
temptation; or business engrossed it; or society whirled 
it along in a round of amusements. The deepest experi- 
ences of the religious life had been kept from the child 
during its most formative years. The family had shown 
but little interest in its supernatural growth. If the Com- 
munions became gradually less frequent and finally 
ceased, and if we heard at last that another soul had been 
absorbed in the great whirlpool of the world—what 
wonder! The family itself was perhaps but slightly dis- 
turbed; since the responsibility for that immortal soul 
had always rested lightly upon it. Here is the history 
that has repeated itself a million times in our country. 

We all know what losses the Church in- America has 
already sustained. Her progress during the last half 
century has been like the march of a vast caravansary, 
where the sands are white with the bleaching bones of 
those who have fallen by the way. Early and frequent 
Communion alone, with that devotion to our Lady, al- 
ways so tenderly entwined with it, can assuredly save the 
Home and the Child Josepn Husstern. S.J. 








